
ADVERTISEMENTS 


t‘ Joseph’s Indnistrial School 


PROMPT 

DELIVERY 


I 

V 


1. Service 


for all Oars 



REBORING SPRAY OIL SPRAYING CAR WASHING 

BODYBUILDING PAINTING GREACING POLISHING 


2. Mechanical Engineering Dept. 



CASTING OF IRON TUR^tNq 
BRASS FITTi! 

WHITE METAL 
GUN METAL 
ALUMINIUM 
BELL CASTING 


SMlf^^ 



ENGINES 

MACHINES 


V 

MODERATE 

CHARGES. 


/ STEAM j 

\road rollers J 

3. Printing Department 


SPARE PARTS 
FOR 

RICE, SUGAR 
AND OIL MILLS. 


REPAIRED 


ENGLISH 
TAMIL 
NAGARI \ 
CHARACTERS J 


BOOK BINDING 
RULING 


DYE SINKING 
VIRKO-TYPING 


ENGRAVING 
RUBBER STAMP 
MAKING 


V 


TYPE CASTING 
STENO TYTING 


PROCESS 

BLOCK 

MAKING 


ELECTRO PLATING 


NEAT 

WORKMAN- 4. Cabinet iaking. 5. Electrical Dept. 

SHIP. 






wood carving rattaning 
turning 


electric battery metal 
fittings charging welding 

REPAIRING 
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THE 

TRICHY ALL SPORTS CO., 

(Next to Clive’s House) 

Teppakulam, Trichinopoly. 

WHICH STANDS FOR 
Efficient Service ® 
^Reliability and Satisfaction^ 

Re-stringing 

and Repairing Unrivalled. 


Official Stockists for - 

Alexander Patent Rackets of Australia. 
Dunlop Sports Goods and accessories. 
John Wisden’s „ „ 

William Sykes’ „ „ 

" Bamboo ” tennis frames. 


P. R. K. &. Co., 

TIMBER MERCHANTS 
& CONTRACTORS 

KUMBAKONAM & 
i TRANQUEBAR. 



Direct Importers of 
TIMBER etc. 
from 

RANGOON, MOULMIENE 
•S' MALABAR. 


SRI RAMA CAF 

68. West Tower Street, 
MADURA. 


Caterers on Public, Social 
& Festival Occasions- 
C- V- Ramier, 

Pi'oprietoic. 


T.V. Balaram Chettiar 

BIG BAZAAR STREET, 

KUMBAKONAM. 

Agents for : — 

PHOENIX SEWING MACHINES 
OF VASAN CO., & EMBROI- 
DERY GOODS. 

Distributors for : — 


PAM BAR IHOUSi 

KODAIKANAL 

Ttia Englisli W@@l 

Paton & Baldwin's Wools 
Acknowledged the World's Best 

THE MODERN BAKERY 

Under English Management, 

Inspection Cordially Invited. 

POULTRY FARM I 


LORD & ADMIRAL VIRGINIA 
CIGARETTES. 


White Leghorns & Rhode Island Reds. 
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(IN TAMIL) 

By 

Dr. S. N. KONDA m d.h s 


Contains Theory Treatment 
for more than iSo diseases, 
Chronic and Acute, Meteria Medica 
and Repertary Complete in 228 Pages. 

Price Rs. 2-0-0 Per Copy 
Arith 12 Salts 1 oz. in each Rs. 8-8-0 
This will make you a Doctor to treat 
at your Place. 

-homoeopathic 6^ Bio-chemic Medicines 
available at : 

S. N. KONDA CO., 

12, MANJANAKARA STREET, 

* MADURA. 

f Homoeopathic Practice will be 
very soon Published 


S. L R. Out- Agency 

at Kodaikanal fifom l-3‘38. 


Can book through tickets, 
parcels and goods to all Stations 
in India and Ceylon. 

NADAR MOTOR ROYAL MAIL SERVICE 
S-I.R. Out-Agency Contractor, 
KODAIKANAL. (S. India) 


UMy, oM iiJke 

THE 

Hamidia Stores ? 

M ADU RA. 

SIMPLY FOR 
SILK & PIECE GOODS 
OF EXCELLENCE 
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B. Nanjunda Gowder 

BRIGHT SHOP 

COIMBATORE. 

©oaliitg; BljotljMS, 

^ilks, Uoils axt aliat- 
taWfi tn all taatBS- 

^aw£S of %msxt5i ISaugatow 
donp^liarain ^ local ®ic. 

^ ^pcdalitg. 
iUliablc fousc for 
(•^ualltg attb ^bcapncss- 

^paiTsy iBtTSifa^^pGapp U(0ir6a), 
Cuiaa^rr, arr^lsuffii, a-OT^ir Qs'^ 
ajgjii), ffL_i^.6unuSa 

(ip^ayuj ST^surr jiafH«(CT5tii i’sroi—ffjgii. 

B- JB^SrSifTl^ 3iSiJI-.T^ 

Ol^ITU, 

41 , 44 > uGnstflojir^^io 3 lLu^l^u^, 

Ga5niU(ip^^iT. 


Cbavadi N. Subramaniya Pillai 

“ROSEMEAD” KILA KADAYAM, 

TINNEVELLY DIST. 

DEALERS IN : 

I. Best lime plants & limes ^Roseplants* 

2* Our limes are noted for its juice 
flavour and they are used for preparing 
pickles* The appearance will be in gold 

colour* 

3* They can be preserved for longer time 
when compared to other limes in the market 


When you Visit Kodail^anal 

PLEASE DONT FAIL TO STEP 


into 



and 


Don’t forget 
to insist for the rebates* 
A Novel Scheme. 


Clean Your Teeth 

WITH 

M nr Q| TOOTH - 
. 1. 01 POWDER 

PREPARED BY 

Dr* G* Thomas b. d. s. (jap.) 

251. Nageswara North Street, 
KUMBAKONAM. 


Veliayan Motor Service 

KODAIKANAL. 

Estd 1920. 

MOST RELIABLE, AND 
satisfactory SERVICE. 

For particulars please apply to Manager: 

C. A. VELLA VAN, 

Proprietor. 
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™ COMSULT — 



SPORTS GOODS SUPPLIERS. 

KUMBAKONAM. 


To Ensure LATEST SPORTS 
GOODS of quality. Cheapness, and 
Durability for the money you have 
paid* 

WE GUARANTEE 
ENTIRE SATISFACTION TO 
OUR GOODS 

We specialise in Manufacturing 
Badminton Balls, Nets, Canoes and 
in Restringing Tennis Badminton 
Rackets* 

The superiority of our Badminton 
Balls and other goods have been 
tested and confirmed by Eminent 
Physical Directors trained at the 
Y* M* C, A*, College of Physical 
Education, Madras, an authority 
on games & sports* 


Geiisrai hepsLidug Works, 

Big Bazaar, Allimal Street, 

TRICBINOPOLY. 


IGONS 

I Arms of all description in Civil 
Military use undertaken to Repair* 
Certified Repairers- 4/2 Punjab Regt* 
^ Trichy. 

STOVES 

of all descriptions, Gas Petromax 6- 
Electric Torch lights repaired neatly 
and lastingly- 

SEWIiMG MACHIMES 

Repaired and brought into use, repairs 
certified by Singer Sewing Machine 
Co. 

GRAMOPHONES 

Spare parts replaced and repairs 
promptly executed 

G H. SABJU 

Mechanical Expert. 



UDIPI HINDU RESTAURANT 

71 , West Tower Street, MADURA, 
MEALS HOTEL for HINDUS 
260, West Mas! Street, MADURA* 

FOR BRAHMINS 

90, West Masi Street, MADURA. 
Boarding & Lodging 

CAN BE HAD, 


Where to buy Silver & Gold articles with 
guarantee in MADURA ? 

G. N. Chakrapani Chetty a Co., 

Manufacturing JEWELLERS a diamond 
MERCHANTS, 

40 a 41 EAST AVAN! MOOLA STREET, 
MADURA. 

A house for quality & the best 
workmanship 
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SALES & SERVICE STATION. 

Main Road, Mela Pudur, TRICHINOPOLY. 


All kinds of l^otor overhauling, Paintings, 
Body building for Lorrys, Buses & Pleasure 
Oars, Top-dressing for Touring Cars. Blacksmith 
works for Cars and general works, Contract works 
will be taken- Electric fittings, rewinding and 
other Electric works- All works are supervised 
by our fox-enien having 20 years experience- 


Proprietrix; Foreman &■ Manager: 

K AMMAL S- BABUNAIDU. 


The Trichy Mills Ltd., 

TRICHINOPOLY. 



Mooljee Ramjee & Seshasayee Ltd , 
Managing Agents. 


Always Use Concrete Products 

FOR 

STRENGTH - PERMANENCE 
ECONOMY - BEAUTY 


LAKSIIill rilE WOilKS 

(Estd. 1926) 

816 , East Main Streets 
PUDUKKOTTAL 

Mamifacfurers of : — 

Ornamental Cement, Flooring Tiles, 
Ceiling Tiles, Columns, Posts, Slabs 
Garden Seats, Borders, Flower 
Vases, Balustrades, Pipes, Drains etc. 

CHOICE DESIGNS - MODERATE 
PRICES. 

A trail order io earnestly solicited. 
N B. — Wanted Agenii everywhere. .For 
tptms and other particulars, apply to 
the Manager 
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OF FULL FORTY YEARS FAME. 

ALWAYS LEADS, OTHERS MERELY FOLLOW 


Sold hy the Million 

and Sold Everywhere. 

Head Office •' 

Branches : 

I Madras. 

Bombay & Calcutta, 
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INDIAN PHARMACY 


CHRONIC AILMENTS 

DISTANCE IS NO BARRIER TO 
US. THOUSANDS ARE GETTING 
CURED. HOWEVER CHRONIC 
YOUR CASE MAY BE, WRITE 
DESCRIBING YOUR AILMENT. 


Dr. PANDIAN, 

BIG BAZAAR. 
TRICHINOPOLY. 


JAYAUAKSHMI 

Mechanical Work Shop 

Near Ramakrishna Talkies, 
TRICHINOPOLY. 

SPARE PARTS 

For ENGINES. MOTORS, 
MACHINERIES. 
Made-to-Order 

S. RAMA ACHARI, 

I Mechanical Expert. 

ftOBBlH’S Dental Surgery 

TEPPAKULAM, TRICHINOPOLY. 

GUARANTEES 
Scientific Cleaning Painless Extraction 
Permanent Pyorrhoea Cure. 
Comfortable Artificial Setting 
A. S. ROBINSON, L.D.S., 
SINGAPORE. 

(regd. dentist) 
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W Pliotogfaphic Requirements 

ALWAYS GO TO 





Awarded Several Gold Medals and Cerfcificalres of merit: 
at: Various Art Exhibstions 

Bromide Enlargements from old and faded 
Photos a Speciality. 

Amateur works undertaken and promptly executed. 

TRIAL SOLICITED. 


pioneer Photographers 
and Photo Material 
Dealers in South India* 


Hea:^ Office : 

OPP. VARIETY HALL, 
COIMBATORE. 


& 


fipai 

Confectionery Works, 5JSILAMPATTI, SJ.R. 

(Ca Icutta Regisi:eied) 

OUR SPECIALITIES — • 
PeperminI Sovereign Cfeccekte* Hair Oil, 
Santhanatlii Tliailam, Vaseline, Sosnamaei 
Powder, Tooth Powder, Lord Luck Soap, 
Kamnlm Packets; Lord Tarzan Balm, 
Rajendra Leather Bell. 

TRY OMCE. 


I 1 


^ COFFEE HOTEL 
I (^lear Tricliy Rural Bas StanJj 


Refresliments Available 


i 


Proprietor ; 

I P. R. NAR4YANA IYER, 
1 Chintamani, TRiCHINOPOLY. 


<g&so^^^!T fP^dcOLiT G jiuiuuuuL-^. 

SViriTL. AiiG 'QsH 

^SflPcOLDUlll^ 


LJSJ/SZXT /TfSko SVL _, 

6 jn ^ 6 i ) LD , au/rsyi , 

T)Q 


QuuuirQLDsmLL^ 

Q^nirminessfiu^L^n', u^Wu/t^l su/r/rC eo<s 
Q^au, u! 7 d(^ OuTclL^eiw^ ev it 

L_iT(SOT^«jr ufiLo, irirQ^iE^ir Qs\)^ir Qu^lL. 
(SToSicictr a&ij)GuG3T' aJiritiS 

u G uu ir <S a| a sfr 

LORD & Co.j Csnfectionery V^orks; 

USICAMPATTI S. |. R. 


ABBASIYA 

& Syrup Co., 

MARKET. TRICHINOPOLY. 

Best Syrups of all krnds manufactured 
Wholesale &■ Retail- 


Cold Drink Depot Opened 
Light Reffeshments Served 

A. M. AMMEDULLA <&- BROS., 

Proprietors 
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VINCENT & Co., Ltd., 

BAKEBS, CONFECTIONERS 
HIGH CLASS CATERERS. RESTAURATEURS AND 
DERATED WATER MANUFACTURERS 

STATION ROAD, TRICHINOPOLY. 
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PONNIAH PHOTO STUDIO 

ARTISTIC PHOTOGRAPHERS & PROCESS BLOCK MAKERS 

TRICHINOPOLY. 

High Class Portraits —GLASS STUDIO 


Portrait Paintings 
in 

Oil and Water Colours 

Half-tone Blocks 
Line Blocks 

and 

Coloured or Uncoloured, Tri-Colour Blocks 

Branch : — Nos. 2 & 3, China Bazaar Road, Trichinopoly. 


tTbe peerban 
jfubarmal Bank l-tb. 

Trichinopoly 

Head Office: Branch Office 

PEERDAN BUILDING ROCK FORI 
TENNUR. TRICHY, 

Chairman Sir. T. DESIKACHARY Kt 
Receives — Deposits 
Lends — On pledge of Gold Jewels an 
Ornaments, Govt. Promissor 
Notes, and other Marketabl 
Securities, 

Opens — Current Accounts, Fixe 
Deposits, Savings Deposits « 
Recurring Deposits on ver 
Favourable Terms, 

Business f 8 to 11 a.m. & 2 to 5 p.m. 
Hours. 1 Sundays 9 a.m. to 12 Nooj. 

Remains Closed on FRIDAYS 

Apply for:-RULES OF BUSINESS. 
Enquiries Solicited. 

J. LOOMCHAND SAIT, Managing Directo 
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Jlltl 


For Quality 

and 

Brilliance 





% 

SAFETY MATCHES 


Beware 

of 

Imitations 


Kaleshwari Color Match Works, 


SIVAKASI. 


Diamond Jubilee 

BLUE JAGGER 

Pinmen W ashingHouse 

DIAMONDS. 


Cheapest House 

Garments woollen Washed 

rrtTTAM 

in South India- 

CHAR6ES MODERATE. 

Customers are 
assured of 

Dry CIteatfling a Speciality 

Finest Selection* 

Urgent ©rderi 

ESTABLISHED 1920. 

Tel. “RENGANATH” TINNEVELLY. 

Address Next to 

ID. HD. IReriGasamt, 

ST. JOSEPH’S EYE HOSPITAL, 
t Trichy Junction, 

Direct Importer of Diamonds, 

TINNEVELLY JN. 

^Qramh : — 

Proprietor : 

CENTRAL STATION ROAD, 

M, KANDIAN. 

Trivatidiruni* 
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A MINUTE’S WALK FROM RAILWAY STATION 

Saravanabh avan 

BOARDING & LODGING MOUSE, TRICMINOPOLY. 

WELL FURNISHED |{ SPACIOUS ACCOMMODATION || BEST VEGETARIAN 
AIRY COMFORTABLE ROOMS FOR MEALS 

WITH ELECTRIC LIGHTS. H FAMILIES | ALWAYS READY 

S- Vaidyanaiha Iyer, Proprietor 




KEEP THIS PACKET IN A TIN THIS PACKET CONTAINS ilb NET 

BHARATHA & Co., 

BISCUIT MANUFACTURERS. 


MARK 

CANTONMENT, TRICHINOPOLY. 



Cobald Motor Service, Ootacamund 

TRICHY— TO-OOTY. 

(THROUGH SERVICE) 

Departure: From Trichy Bus Stand to Ooty 6 a-m- Daily 
Ooty Commercial Stand to Trichy 7-15 a m- Daily. 

*For Special Service apply to : — 

N. Yeeraswams? ChetMar, Proprietor, 

COBALD MOTOR SERVICE, H.O.. METTDPALAYA 
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CHANDRA INDUSTRIALS 


Steam Laundry 


Well Sterilised 

Cnrmpnh Beatiag No Twisting 
Neatly Washed & Rinsed 
Highly Hygienic 

Dry Cleaning 

Removed 
A Speciality 
Faded Silk & Woollen 
Clothes made New 
idMUH In Colour Harmony 

Or in any Changeable Colour 

CHARGES MODERATE 
PROMPT DELIVERY 



Soap Factory 


“ TOILET SOAPS. 


Preserves Health 
Beautifies the Skin 


Ananda Sugandi 
& Super Bath , - 
CARBOLIC SOAPS Good for all 

Skin Complaints 
Highly Antiseptic 

WASHING SOAPS. 

Nirmala Bar] Cheap in Price 
& V Best in Quality 
Blue Bar J More in Quantity 
Economical in use 


Race Course, Trichinopoiy* 


BEST AND THE 
CHEAPEST 


Wonderful Treatmeut! 


All diseases Success- 
fully treated by 
water without the 
aid of medicines or 
operation. 


You, Consult me ! 

dr. t. s. Ramalingam, 

N.D 

Hydropathic Specialist, 
HEALTH HOME, MAIN ROAD, 

TINNEVELLY. 


The Madras 

Tailoring House, 

"ARUL BUILDINGS" 

Cantonment, Trichinopoly. 

Gent's Tailors. 


xcellent Fitting 
j Xpert Tailoring 
Existing Style 

Individual Attention 
Prompt Delivery 

Urgent orders smartly attended. 
Orders with Materials 
Undertal^en from * 
Regular Customers. 


A. NAWABjAN, Proprietor. 


# 
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Ckigiticd dC SteiiaMe 

I House for Matches 

I ALWAYS : : USE 


The Sathi Vilas Match Works, 

SIVAKASI (S. India.) 


The Kanan Devan Hills Produce Co., Ltd.. 

(Incorporated in Great Britain) 


Telegrams : ‘Kanandev’ Trichinopoly. 


QUALITY 



PRODUCTION 


Kanan Devan Tea is grown in the High Range of 
Travancore at an elevation of 6000 feet and is celebrated 
for Purity, Strength & Aroma. 

Enquiries to ■ — 

THE KANAN DEVAN HILLS PRODUCE CO.. LTD., 
TRICHINOPOLY. 

WILL RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, * 
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Something Practical Substantial 

Join the Catholic Truth Society of India and do something practical and substantial 
to spread the Light and Love of the Catholic Faith, 

India’s greatest need to-day 

Magazine (Rays of Light) A tract and hand bill, Annual Subscription Rs. 3. 

Post Free. 

Rays of Light Itself Re. 1/ — Ai^nual Subscription. Post Free. 

Ecclesiastical Law ” with notes on Cannon Law ” 
Applicable to Christians in British India. 


The only book of Us kind to deal with the “ TWO LAWS 


JEROME A. SALDANHAb.a.,l.l.b., 
and 

Rev. Father ARISTIDES MACRY S.J. 


472 Pages 

Full Calico Rs. 2-1 1-0. Postage As. 7, 
Art Cover Rs. 2-9-0. 

Postage As. 0-6-0. 


THE CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY OF INDIA 


Head Office.— TRICHI NOPOLY 


The Institute of 

Electro - Technics 

Teppakiilain> Trichinopoly* 

Students Trained 
In Electrical Engineering 
Leading to Government 
Technical Examination 
CITY & GUILDS (London) etc,, 
Radio included 

BEST PRACTICAL TRAINING 
GOOD RESULTS 
MODERATE FEES 
Many of our Students are in 
decent positioas. 

For other particulars and prospectus 
please apply with 3 As. Stamps 
TO THE SUPERINTENDENT 


Manfs 

Tntorial College 

Teppakulam, Trichinopoly. 

Coaches Private Students 

I FOR 

IMTEJM 

ja., 

AND 

M. M.., 

FOR 

SEPTEMBER & MARCH EXAMS : 
Uniformly Brilliant Results * 

MODERATE FEES 
Applyto: THE PRINCIPAL 
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MANGO, LICHEE FRUITS & GRAFTS. 

(AND OTHER PLANTS ETC.) 

GUARANTEED FOR SAFE ARRIVAL TO DESTINATION. 

FRUITS. 

ALFANSO (BOMBAY) LANGRA, KRISHUNBHO0 MANGOES 
AT Rs. 7-0-0 PER HUNDRED. 

ROSE SCENTED LICHEES AT Rs- 5-0-0 FOR FIVE HUNDRED 

Jldvance Essential • Expenses Extra. 

N.B.— Season Scanty. Get youf Ordefs Booked Eafly. 

For yourself & For Sending Presents. 

GRAFTS. 

BOMBAY, LANGRA (all kinds) KRISHUNBHOG, FAJRI SEEDLESS 
LICHEE GRAFTS Rs- 40-0-0 PER HUNDRED. 

LEMON KAGHZI TABLE GUAVA Rs. 32-0-0 PER HUNDRED, 
POMEGRANATE KABULI (BEDANA), ORANGE (ALL KINDS) Rs- 60-0-0 

PER HUNDRED. 

Grafts Three years Old 3 ft- High. Expenses extra- 

Advance Essential. Orders not supplied for less than 25 Grafts. 
SUPERINTENDENT, 

BOTANICAL GARDEN, 

No. 95. DHARBHANGA. (BIHAR.) 


White Leprosy 

(LEUCODERMA) 


Completely cured and White SPOTS 
pigmented like NORMAL SKIN in 
30 days without RELAPSE by our 
harmless Internal &- External Specifics. 

Leocoderma Oil 
& 

Leucoderma Electaary 

on failure Price refunded. 

PRICE PER SET RS. 11 

(ONLY FOR INDIA) 

FOR FOREIGN £ l. 5s. PAYABLE 
IN ADVANCE. 

Pdstage Free- 

SADHU AUSHADHALAY, 

No. 95, Darbhanga. (Bihar) 


Insure with or Represent 

THE 

INDIAN MUTUAL 
LIFE ASS OCIAT ION LTD. 

A purely Mutual andi Highly 
Co-operative Madras Concern. 


ALL ROUND PROGRESS YEAR 
AFTER YEAR-BONUS 
FROM THE VERY INCEPTION 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED 
A LAKH OF RUPEES. 


For further particulars, 
please apply to : 

Head Office: 

P. B. No. 41I,TRIPL1CANE, 
MADRAS. 


Branch Office: 

290, WEST MASl STREET, 
MADURA. . 
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THE IDEAL PERFUMES 


FOR DRAWERS. WARD-ROBES. BEDDINGS 
& CLOTH CHESTS WORLD FAMOUS ROYAL FLOWER. DUST 



“ Truth has never been so moderate in eloquence as in this 
advertisement. It may he boldly said that it is a panacea 
to all the ills to which our continued flesh is heir to " 

M. MALAIKONAR & SONS, 

EAST AVANI MOOLA STREET, MADURA. 


THE 

City Art Bureau, 

Photographers & Engravers, 
TEPPAKULAM, TRICHINOPOLY. 

HOTOS 
ORTRAITS 
AINTINGS 

COLOUR PAINTING 
ENLARGEMENTS 
LANTERN SLIDES 
SIGN BOARDS 

Gold Medalist and 

Diploma Holders 


Dr. Subba 

Specialist in the guarantee 
cure of 

LEPROSY. LEUCODERMA 

and 

ALL OTHER SKIN TROUBLES 
Messts. REDDY Co-, 

Gopalapuram, East Godavery Dt 


Ignacimuthu’s Mechanical 

WORK SHOP 

Palakarai Road, Trichinopoly. 

TURNING FITTING 
SMITHY REPAIRS, 
Promptly undertaken- 

V. Ignacinmthu Achari, 


Specialists in : 

MIND PHOTOGRAPHY 
Trial Solicited. 


Mechanical expert 
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THE IMPERIAL 
PHOTO ENLARGING CO., 


PORTRAIT PAINTERS 
ENLARGERS 

SCULPTORS NOVELTY 

MANUFACTURERS 

AND 

ARTISTIC FRAME MAKERS 

A 

• 





Head Office i Branches at • 

297 1 Sandhyrit R@ad, IS©# M@ynt R@ad, 

BOMBAY. MADRAS. 

Credential received from every part of India. 


P. Govinda Pillai, 

IRON WORK SHOP. 

Big Street) Kumbakonam* 


ALL KINDS O F MACHINE 
REPAIRS, MOULDING <&• CAS- 
TING WILL BE UNDERTAKEN- 
WE EXECUTE ORDERS TO 
THE ENTIRE SATISFACTION 
OF THE CUSTOMERS. 

trial order will convince 

Suppliers of '—I r o n Materials, 
Corrugated & Plain Sheets. — 
Cements of all kinds. Pumps 
& Spare parts, Pump fittings 
and Paints, Etc-, 

Please ask oar Quotations- 


AWARDED GOLD MEDALS 
AT SEVERAL EXHIBITIONS. 

(Beware of Imitations) 

QUEEN OF THE SNOWS IS A- C- SNOW ; 

A. C. Snow when used regularly, imparts 
to the skin a natural softness and removes 
all Blemishes, 

To prevent sunburn redness and freekles 
on skin there is no better application than 
I A. C. Snow. Always use it before going out 
of doors. 


ST, anJ?. 

ILJLDf ^LDiSStiDj ^ L/€1^L- dErSsYTILl'ti) 

s^6tkri-,{TdQ ^efrGS)U)UU0iaiJi£Qu/r^ Qfiirjip 
Q<ff:iLJ!LlLh> 

O'. ^Cg) u tfid? Q a/ if. Lf q, 

QsVl^ULj, QsU€STQs!TULJ&rihf , 

uetDu-aerTf GojilQ^safruJU), Q(S0Utd 
ir&fnrw, ui^h Qinamsm 

Qu3^eu(^w uppJT er©^i57©9®ifl. 
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A RELIABLE TIMBER HOUSE FOR 
YOUR SAFE AND PROFITABLE PURCHASE OF 
TIMBER FOR YOUR CONSTRUCTIONS 


T. C. ARUMUGAM PILLAI SONS, 

TIMBER & TILES MERCHANTS, 

ABKARI CONTRACTORS, 

WESTERN BOULEWARD ROAD, 

TRICHINOPOLY. 


STOCKISTS OF : 

LARGE QUANTITIES OF TIMBERS OF ALL SPECIES 
TEAK, ROSEWOOD PILLAMARUTHU ETC. ETC. IN 
ROUND LOGS, SQUARES AND IN SIZES. 


DEALERS IN : 

HIGH CLASS ROOFING TILES. FLOORINGS, RIDGES 
HOURDIES a PIPES ETC. ETC. 


A VISIT TO OUR DEPOT WILL CONVINCE 
THE CUSTOMERS TO HAVE THEIR ENTIRE 
RELIABILITY UPON US, REGARDING QUALITY 
AND THE COMPETITIVE PRICES. 
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National Flower Bust 


IF YOU 
HAVE 


PACKET 



IT WILL BE 
A 

GARDEN 

OF 

FLOWERS. 


The Choicest Perfume for Cloth Boxes. 
ELEPHANT BRAND (regd.) 

SANDANATHI THYLAM 

AND 

ARAIKEERAIVITHAI THYLAM 

COOLING & REFRESHING OIL FOR HAIR. 
Mamfacinrers : M. KATHER SAHIB & SONS. 

EAST CHITRAI STREET, MADURA. 


Sri Ganapati Iron 
Works Ltd., 

TINNEVELLY. 


TUBE WELL 6- WELL BORING 
EXPERTS, CONTRACTORS TO 
THE ECONOMIC COUNCIL FOR 
INSTALLING TUBE WELLS IN 
RURAL AREAS. MANU- 
FACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS 
OF THE FAMOUS, EFFICIENT 
6- ORIGINAL ALL BRASS 
PUMPS STYLED "THAMBRA” 
OF OTHER PATENT PUMPS 
SEMIA MACHINES & PLAN- 
TAIN FIBRE EXTRACTORS ETC. 


%xi 

riDtnaksbi ^ecbtnical 
Institute. 

Great Cotton Road, TUTICORIN. 

(Approved by the Govt, of Madras.) 

Coaches up Students in all 
Commercial Subjects for the 
Government, L. C. C. Examina- 
tions- Guaranteed courses under- 
taken- Secondhand & Factory 
Rebuilt Machines always avail- 
able for sale. Typewriter accesso- 
ries sold. 

Mechanism a Speciality. 

S. S. AYYAR, 

F. F, T. Com, (Lond) 
Principal, 
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AWARDED GOLD MEDALS IN VARIOUS EXHIBITIONS 

K. M, K. KARTHIKEYAN CO, 

MANUFACTURING PERFUMERS, 
THIRUPARANKUNDRAM S. I. R. 

(MADURA DT.) 

Our Specialities : — 


SANDANATHl TMAlLAM 
ARAIKEERAI ViDHAl THAILAM 

an(J 

KULIRTHAMARAI THAILAM Etc. 

Blanches at : Chief Agent at Ceylon 

2-74, Godown Street, G. T. Madras. S. S. Suppiah, Utaman Kovil, 

112. Mogul Street, Rangoon. Mawanella P. 0., Ceylon. 

erliasTT §«?ir^nrie6»ir ewpBeoi&asTr ^uj&uiOTGa^iT 

(9FfrixilTG3T®2ein' sluGiuiT-S^^ g|,sBri|pBijDs»L.iJLj[^<giSTr 

K. M K. srir0^<Jxiu6ir xicQussB, 

ajiTff&BT ^Fs^uja=iT3so, 


Do you Want 
The Best Muslim Hotel 

AT MADURAI 

Then Call at 

1- Royal Hotel; East AvaniMoola St- 

2- City Hotel (East Gate) 

3- Koya Hotel, East Veli St- 

ISfifit Itabis 
anil 0 tlbf£r preparations 
arr afrailaMr an5 ^prrial 
preparations on oriirrs. 

^Proprietors. 

K. V. KOYA MOHIDEEN & BROS., 
Managing Agents, 

ROYAL BISCUIT CO . MADURA 


PLANTATION SEASON COMMENCED . ! 

Mango Lichee Grafts 
and other Plants* 

Bombay, Langra (all kinds) 
Krishunbhog, Fajri, Seed Less 
Lichee Grafts Rs- 40 per Hundred 

Lemon Kaghzi, 

Table Guava Rs. 32 per Hundred 

Pomegranate Kabuli 
(Bedana) Orange (all kinds) 

Rs 60 per Hundred 

Grafts are 3 years old, 3 ft- High 

Expenses Extra 
Advance Essential- 
Orders not supplied for lesser 
than 25 grafts- 

Botanical 6arben, 

No. 95, DARBHANeA^BIHAR.) 
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LOOK HERE 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


Awarded Many Gold & Silver O oX. Ask for only S R S 

Medals & Prizes in various N. ^ ^ m i s i 

Exhibitions. ® 

P RICES NOW REDUCED 
S, R. SUNDARAM IYER’S 

South Indian Weaving Works, Kumbakonam* 

Manufacturers of various assortments of Cotton, mercerised Silk Towels, 
Shirtings, Dhoties, Angavastrams, Kerchiefs etc. Note carefully the Trade Mark 
S- R* S. Guaranteed for Good quality. Don’t be led away by Spurious articles. This 
IS the Original and reliable House with a Traditional Name for cheapest, durable 
and fresh Goods. 

S. R. ar^^^itxumv, 

Qp&^skj&^ir'Ssei^ 

usdsB pwnm L-a;^(Ssir, €u<ssiSuj(Tjj>ss(^ 

piuffjrnQsarjDssr, S. R S, ^iri(^<s'^Qiu ssuesBp^ €un‘fEi(^ijs^ , 

(Bfr(oS3rujp^P(^ih ^ p^iieuir pQpm&r p[TUi^(7^i(^LD S R. S. u^QitlL wiririQ^ 

&irrp ^iri(^^'86ii eBiunu!Tifls(^ S. R S. sre^ji/ Q<Fir^(^so isldl 3 oj/riiQ Qw/r^Fus 

LAKSHMIAMMAL, 

West Aiyan Steeet.I ^ SUNDARAM IYER, 

Kumbakonam J Proprietrix . 


Kajvel Stadio 


BEST 


PHOTOGRAPHS i 
ENLARGEMENTS 
DEVELOPING 
PRINTING 


SPECIAL CONCESSION. 

DURING X’MAS NEW YEAR 
AND DEEPAVALI 
FOR PICNIC PARTIES 
WEDDINGS AND GROUPS 
FASHIONABLE PORTRAITURE 
Moderate Charges . . . 

Prompt Delivery 
CHINA BAZAAR, 
Teppaknlam, Trichlnopoly 


Reliable Second Hand Car Dealers 


SP. Sooa Motor Works 

GOODSHED STREET, MADURA. 

SPECIALISTS 

IN ALL SORTS OF 
MOTOR REPAIRS INCLUDING 

1. BODY BUILDING 

2. SPRAY PAINTING 

3. BATTERY CHARGING. 
SP. KN. SP. Chokkalingam ChetUar, 

Proprietor, 

sreiiv.iSl.Q^sFrr, (oicfnLu.rir ^irseiv, 

(^iIQs^lL ixi^ernsr, 

srii<sGrf)L^iM QtB^ri<ssm(B^iressr(El <3S{rk3i&F 
toIuQuiTQ^^lh Q6ISJL^Js(^l}>. LOp,gi/lJ3 SITIT 
p ifluQurrai^uii uiri^L 
L^SOl^ffil, €^lS'G!I GuuS'sa3ri9.I&§&, 
cf/r/f^6v) lEtrai^siDirdj Qsrr(Bi&Liu(Siijo, 

SP.K N-SP. Ga=EaaaS'iaaii CffLli^nuEii, 
LjQjnruetaiTLj — n . 
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JOHN S. DANIELS. 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS, 
‘MIRABILIA,’ MADURA. 



Gonfraefors £o 

S' fie Oisfrief ‘Soarcfs, ‘FTunieipaliCies 
and offier <?u61ie and Social Tns£i£u£ions> 
3^ouse Wiring a Speeialify. 


Stockists cf : 

All Llectrical and Meckanicai Goods. 
A reliakle House for 

bwitclies, Fans and Bulbs. 

Fans, Motors, Dynamos Repaired- 



Branch at : ‘ Thomas Cottage ’ Kodaikanal 


hiarkanatb f rakuirtians 

PRODUCERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF MOTION PICTURES. 


Head Office : 
VONTIKOPPAL P.O., 
MYSORE 


Branch : 

MALL MILL ROAD, 
COIMBATORE. 


TOPICAL 

Tll( 


fleadjf' fai- tSxwMtuj, ; 



SUPER SOCIAL 

in '^amil - LUCKY STAR 

OR 


Under Production : ** Danaitiura Kama in VamiL 
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SRIRANGAM (S.I.RY.) 


It is the only High Class English Monthly exclusively 
devoted to Indian States problems and specially published in 
the interest of Indian Ruling Princes. It is Subscribed and 
patronised by all the leading and enlightened _ large as well as 
small States alike for its historical and educational importance- 
It honestly works hard to present a record and review of the 
progress and advancement of every State- Historicab Bio-graphical 
and career sketches with photos, review of Administration reports 
Departmental development and other interesting achievements 
are the special features of the Journal- Is included in the Press 
list of many Durbars- It enters on its 9th year from 1939- 

Patronage Life Donation Rs- 250- 

Special Numbers are published on payment of Rs- 100. 

Ordinary Annual Subscription is Rs. 10 only. 

It is the best medium for High Class Advertisements. 


HABETICS 

'^NEED SUFFER NO MORE'^ 
'ffiOMTHEDREAPl SCOURGE.! 
IT IS RADICALLY CURED BY 
THE MOST INFALLIBLE 
REMEDY 



TlieHailrasAyurueJic Stores I 

COIMBATORE. 


AWARDED GOLD MEDALS 
AT 

SEVERAL EXHIBITIONS. 

(Beware of Imitations) 

QUEEN OF THE SNOWS 
IS A. C. SNOW. 

S*. g Snow When uAcd regularlg, 
impartd to the ekin a natural 6oftne66 
and r6moVe6 all Blcmi6he6. 

To prevent 6unburn reddidhne6d and 
frcek}e66 on 6kin there i6 no better appli- 
cation than ^ g. §now. ^iWajjiS uAe 
it before going out oE door6. 

A. C. SNOW, • 

QUEEN OF THE SNOWS 
PETTAl (TINNEYELLY DT.) 
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The India 

Life Benefit Assurance 
Society Ltd. 

Head Office ; 

COIMBATORE. 


A leading Life Office of 
South India. 


Pfogtessing Rapidly as is evidenced by 
60 % increase in new business. 


Economic Management, 
resulting in 
very low expense ratio- 
The Whole of Eenewals and 
a good percentage of l&t year’s 
premium saved and carried 
to Funds. 

Negligible lapses - Favourable 
Mortality- - No deferred 
Assets in the Balance Sheet. 

i 

Encouraging Terms to 
Representatives Being young 
and at the same progressive, 

I affords all chances to 
Representatives to rise up 

Do not Delay to get into touch with: 
Mr- M- S. Palaniappa Mudaliar. 

Managing Director, Hd. Office. 

or 

Sub Offices 

No; 2/1, CLIVE ST. CALCUTTA. 
26, PYCROFT’S ROAD 
Triplicane, MADRAS 


High Class Beedi, Match, 
Asafoetida Manufacturer 
& 

Lithographer 

MUKKUD\L, TINNEVELLY 
(Oist-) 


Branches 


MADURA 
TINNEVELLY (Jn.) 
TUTICORIN 


COLOMBO 


JAIL ROAD 

COIMBATORE. 

Mechanical & Electrical Engi- 
neers & Mill Stores Suppliers & 
Complete Electrification of Mills 
a speciality. 

Have finished the Electrifi- 
cation of about 25 Mills in 
Southern India with latest & 
up to-Jate Machinery & life 
fittings 
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VARIETY HALL TALKIES, 

COIMBATORE. 

PRODUCERS, DISTRIBUTORS, AND EXHIBITORS- 


Controlling : 

COIMBATORE : 

VARIETY HALL TALKIES 
EDISON'S TALKIE THEATRE / 

PALACE TALKIE THEATRE 
CALICUT : KULl 

THE CROWN TALKIES r 

THE CORONATION TALKIES 


ERNAKULAM: 

MENAKA TALKIES 

KULITALAI: 

POPULAR TALKIES 


- AND - 

SIX TOURING CINEMAS TOURING SOUTH INDIA- 

- AND - 

Sole Distributors : 

VALLES WEDDING, HARISCHANDRA, SAVITHRI, SAKUNTHALA, 
SUBADRAHARAN, DHARMAPATHNi. 

Super Tamil Talkies with cent percent Box office value, 

ALSO 

THU K A RAM 

MUSIRI with 

SUBRAMANIA IYER, BALASARASVATHI, SARANeAPANi, MURU6ESAN 

For Malabar, S. Kanara, Travancore and Cochin States 


Evejr lasting youth can be regained by taking 

C. M. Sami's GOLD BHASMA 

IT GIVES THE MAN A NEW CHARMING LIFE. 






Dr C. P SLMI 

PROPRIETOK 


IT TURNS WEAKNESS INTO STRENGTH, 
WEARINESS INTO VIGOUR AND EXHAUSTION 
INTO VITALITY AND THE JOY OF LIFE. IT 
INCREASES MEMORY POWER. NERVE POWER, AND 
SEXUAL POWER. ITS EFFECTS ARE WONDERFUL 
THAT EVERYBODY WONDERS AT: 

24 Days use Rs- 10—0—0 


lalsiyfippBSsiiiMi VaMyasala, 

PALANI (S. I.) 
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PREFACE 


In bringing out the First Edition of the Southern India 
Educational, Commercial and Industrial Directory, we may 
confidently tell the reading public that we have tried our best 
to satisfy the demands of all businessmen and others of varied 
interests in providing efficient information on all avenues of 
human interest practically available- 

Features, unattempted yet, are included in this Directory 
—illuminating latest happenings in Agriculture, Business 
Psychology, History, Music, Radio, Cinema, Flora, Insurance, 
Epigraphy, Industry, Rural and Urban Economics of Southern 
India in cyclopaedic range- Special prominence is given to the 
Educational Development from times out of mind and much care 
is bestowed upon stressing the literary eminence of Southern 
India in all its phases- Details of Exhaustive Trade Lists and 
Commerce are given for the information of traders abroad who 
may desire to enter into commercial relations with Southern 
India- No stone is left unturned in providing the Tourists the 
requisite information to stay at the principal towns and only 
visit the important places of interest in each district- The 
scenic wealth and commercial importance of the States have 
necessitated us to bring out the grandeur of West Coast, Mysore 
and Hyderabad in this Directory which contains first hand and 
up-to date information about these magic regions in all their 
aspects- Ours is the pioneer Directory to hail from Tamil Nad- 

We have strained every nerve to ensure that facts and 
figures given are correct to the detail in this publication- We 
are keenly aware to what extent a Directory may prove a bright 
and indispensable guide for all- When life is a competition and 
a challenge, when the market is fast becoming a puzzle and when 
the world is moving with speed haphazard, it is the Directory that 
eliminates all handicaps and effectually disciplines all isolated 
endeavours, so that man’s successful activities may be scheduled 
to a scheme of unified excellence- , 
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PREFACE, 


Our grateful thanks are due to the Ceylon Government for 
their Annual General Eeport ; Reserve Bank of India, 
Agricultural Credit Department, Bombay, for their article 
on ‘Reserve Bank of India’; Pudukottai Durbar for their 
Administrative Report and the life-sketch of His 
Highness The Maharaja of Pudukkottai ; the Madras Local 
Self-Government for the list of Members of M- L. a. & M L- C- 

We are highly indebted to all those, especially the distin- 
guished Dewans of Indian States and our illustrious Madj-as 
Ministers, who have kindly sent their life sketches and photos 
for Who’s Who Section. We also thank the Advertisers for the 
insertion of their esteemed matter- 

We welcome valua])le suggestions for increasing the utility 
of this Directory in future editions 


TmOHINOPOLY, 
Jan. 1939. 5 


SHiVAJI PUBLICATIONS. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


I NDIA is a vast continent by itself, 
jutting far into the Indian Ocean from 
the Central Asian Plateau. The area of 
this mighty country is about 1,800,000 
sq. miles with a population of over 350 
millions equal to that of Europe without 
Russia. 

It is surrounded on all sides by natural 
boundaries. The snow-cL.d peaks of 
Himalayas act as an impregnable barrier 
in the North, protecting effectively India 
from the lusty pestilence of cold arctic 
winds and the hanging pendant of South 
India, dipping its jewelled splendours into 
the Indian Ocean, is fairly shot with high 
mountain links. 

To a TOURIST India is a storehouse of 
wonders. He carries with him to his 
native land a fund of glorious memories: 
glittering palaces, moonlight nights in the 
jungle, princely hospitality, the lure of 
the mountains, the enchantment that lies 
in great Taj Mahal that haunts him like a 
passion, the awe-inspiring grandeur of 
architectural temples, the aesthetic appeal 
of Indian arts and culture. 

Though isolated from the rest of the 
world by the oceans and the high 
mountains and deserts, India has developed 
magnificient indigenous civilisation, en- 
hanced by the spintual message of Buddha. 

THE CRADLE OF CULTURE was rocked 
in our woods. As Mr, Smith remarks ‘ no 
literature in any Indo-European or Aryan 
language is nearly as old as the hymns of 
the Rig-veda which stands quite by itself 
high up on an isolated peak of remote anti- 
quity*. The mighty contents of Vedas bear 
eloquent testimony to the eminence of 
Indian culture in those remote days. 

India is an epitome of the whole world 
geographically. The lofty mountains defy 
the spirit that reposes in leagues of ice in 
any part of the Globe’s elevation. Indo- 
Gangetic Plain is famed for its fertility 
and beauty. The rapacious hunger of the 
invaders to lay waste its virgin glory has 
stood the test of times. The deserts of 
Rajputana with their bleaching summer 
fires stand as a monumental contrast 


to the icy pinnacles of the Himalayan 
peaks. Regions of genial warmth and 
noon-tide brilliance abound. 

Ri(<ie, Cotton, Sugar-cane, Coffee, Tea 
and all tropical products find their home 
here. Forests are numerous. Animals 
of all kinds roam through the wilds of this 
mighty continent. The skill of our indi- 
genous industries have cast a spell over 
monarchical gatherings of the west from 
times out of mind. Garments, silken 
wares, fabrics and brocades have won 
universal admiration from foreigners in 
the dim past. 

Her fabulous wealth and vastness of her 
fertility have been the age-long temptation 
for invaders who at every phase of history 
swept over this land in countless numbers, 
pillaging and devastating and robbing the 
dumb millions and the lack of proper 
leadership under one sovereign had 
inflamed the cruel desire of the invaders, 
drunk mad with the wine of avarice to 
launch upon invasion after invasion. India 
from the remote past has been the battle- 
field of conflicting interests. Mighty 
empires have risen and fallen to dust, but 
yet again her prosperity has persisted the 
rapacity of invasions. Moghul courts were 
held in such a great pomp and splendour 
that no instance can be found parallel to 
it in the history of the world. 

At last the advent of modern means of 
transport had overcome the natural 
barriers of India which became a happy 
hunting ground of traders from the west. 
The rise of territorial expansion of the 
British Power m India lay externally in its 
struggle with the various foreign powers 
for commercial and naval superiority and 
internally in its contention with the 
native Indian Powers for territorial 
supremacy all over India. 

The struggle with the foreigners that 
began by competing for, and establishing 
the political superiority on the Indian 
littoral, finds its various interesting stages 
in the struggle with the Dutch in the 
^ seventeenth century and with the French 
1 in the eighteenth century, which laid the 
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foundation of the British dominion in 
India. In the passage of time, India is 
growing to political manhood. She has 
made one more stride towards political 
freedom by gaining Provincial Autonomy 
and an extensive electorate. 

THE SPIRITUAL GREATNESS of India is 
pre-eminent. This is a land of mystics 
and sages. A peep mto the dim distances 
of India’s remote past brings up before 
our vision a league of saints, doing penan- 
ces on the peaks of mountains. Her 
spiritualism still prevails despite the vehe- 
ment invasions of? materialisms, pouring 
in floods over this mighty land. She 
has kept ablaze her beaming torch of 
Divinity, undimmed by the persecutions 
of Invaders. Thanks to the timely 
far-sightedness of Mahatma Gandhi, the 
depressed classes are kept within the 
folds of Hinduism. India has given to the 
world monumental religions like Buddhism, 
Jainism, Vaishnavism, Saivatism, etc. 

THE ADMINISTRATION of the Empire 
is vested m the hands of Viceroy and 
Governor-General, assisted by an Exe- 
cutive Council. There are two Houses of 
Legislature —the Legislative- Assembly 
and the Council of State. The introduction 
of Federation is contemplated m the India 
Act which is being stoutly opposed by 
almost all shades of political parties. In 
the eleven provinces, each working under 
a Governor, the Ministers are running the 
Government. The Native States are ruled 
by Rajas or Chiefs, the descendants of 
ancient dynasties. They cover an area of 
700,583 sq. miles 

India has 6,000 miles of land frontier and 
5,000 miles of sea frontier. It measures 
2,500 miles from east to west, 2,000 
miles from North to South. 

Her commerce with Europe is greatly 
facilitated by Suez canal. 

India is formed of three MAIN 
REGIONS: the Himalayan Region, Indo- 
Gangetic Plain, with its grand valleys of 
three rivers, the Indus, Ganges and 
Bramhaputra and the Deccan. Burma 
composed chiefly of mountain ridges and 
long river valleys is now segregated from 
India proper. Ceylon is the only important 
island lying off the coast of Inia, to 
which it is nearly joined by a line of 
sandflats and rocks called Adam’s Bridge, 

The long stretch of Himalayan peaks 
lying like a huge python has enabled 


India to nourish a civilisation of her own. 
It feeds its tributaries with perennial floods 
and effectively obstructs the passage of 
rain bearing winds of Bay of Bengal to 
progress northward, and affords plenty of 
rains to the Southern valleys. The 
immense rainfall is a great impetus to 
Flydro-electnc stations. The torrential 
flow of the water-falls are employed for 
the generation of power The wealth 
of forest productions are incalculable. 
Vegetation is immense. Assam is the best 
field for Tea cultivation. In Punjab Silk 
is abundant. The passes m the mountains 
were used as trade routes m olden days. 

The fertility of Indo-Gangetic Plain is 
proverbial. This region is thickly populated 
and the rivers are navigable. 

The Deccan covers the w^hole penin- 
sular portion of the country. Extending 
from the Vindhyan mountains, Deccan 
plateau gradually tapers to the south, 
ending at Cape Comorin. This triangular 
table-land is bordered by Western and 
Eastern Ghats. The plain slopes towards 
the east generally. There is much of 
rainfall m the Malabar coast due to the 
unbroken range of high mountains. 

The chief rivers of the Deccan are 
the Narbadha and Tapti, flowing into the 
Arabian Sea and the Mahanadi, Godavari, 
Kistna, Cauvery and Tamparavarni flowing 
eastward. Cauvery, ‘ Ganges of the South’ 
rising from the Coorg Mountains, flows 
through Mysore State and waters the 
Tanjore and Tnchinopoly Districts. The 
whole of Deccan lies within the Tropics. 

The influence of rainfall is very greai 
in India. Ours is a foremost agricultural 
country and seasonal dependence tells upor 
the prosperity. So, ‘ the Indian Budget is a 
Gamble mram’. ‘The economic prosperity 
of India, the ease and plenty of the 
Agriculturists, as well as of the manu- 
facturers, her trade and commerce, finance 
and currency^ all depend upon a steady anc 
constant rainfall’. 

The soil vanes to different climates 
The alluvial soil in Sind and the Punjat 
grow wheat, sugar-cane and rice. The 
crystalline tracts of South Deccan is fil 
for rice. The Deccan trap soil is suitable 
for oil seeds, cotton, etc. Black cotton soi. 
of Central India comes under this group. 

Thus, India is well situated for commer- 
cial and industrial prosperity. Situated 
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as she is in the centre of the Eastern 
Hemisphere and at the head of the Indian 
Ocean, it is the nerve centfe of numerous 
trade-routes to East and West 

Forests m India cover nearly one-fifth 
of its total area. The wealth of forest is 
great m Bengal and Western Ghats. There 
are many Sandalwood tracts in Deccan 
and hills of Mysore. Forest research is 
receiving much attention at the hands of 
the Government. The bamboos furnish the 
best raw material for Paper Industry which 
is flourishing by leaps and bounds. Lac is 
produced and Match Industry is provided 
with large materials. Tea chests are made 
out of Himalayan woods. 

The fisheries are growing into promi- 
nence. Madras takes the first place. The 
backwaters of Travancore play a leading 
part in fishing. Pearl fishing is done by 
Native States. River fishing is prominent 
in Bengal and Punjab Fish manuring is 
gaming popularity m the country. 

India’s shipping and shipping Industry 
had made her, for ages the ‘ Queen of the 
Seas’. ‘ For full 30 centuries’, says Radha 
Kummud Mukerji, Tndia maintained her 
position as one of the foremost maritime 
countries. She had colonies in Pegu, 
Cambodia, Java, Sumatra, Borneo, 
and even in the countries of the farther 
east as far as Japan. She had trading 
settlements in Southern China, Malaya 
Peninsula, Arabia, and in all the chief 
cities of Persia and all over the east coast 
of Africa. She cultivated trade relations 
not only with the countries of Asia, but 
also with the whole of the then known 
world including the countries under the 
dominion of Roman Empire and both the 
east and west became the theatre of Indian 
commercial activity”. 

Her dexterity m the manufacture of 
textiles, dyes, cement and steel work was 
an established fact. The lure of India 
loomed large m the eyes of the westerners 
when the ship-loads of precious metals left 
Mediterranean shores, firing the envy of 
Romans and Greeks. 

It is said that about 40,000 vessels plied 
in the Indus alone in the Mauryan Age. 
Ship-building was a monopoly of the 
Government then. Chandragupta had a 
Board of Admirality and a well-drafted 
code for the regulation of Sea tratfic and 
for the collection of port dues. Under the 


Guptas, colonisation was encouraged. In 
the 10th and 11th centuries, under the 
Chola Kings, South India ‘witnessed a 
remarkable outburst of naval activity.* 
During the Moghul Period, the size of ships 
gradually increased Akbar and Aurengazeb 
revised the rules of Admirality and a 
well-trained navy was the fruitful outcome. 
Even the East India Company was 
witnessing the heyday of naval superiority. 
But the year 1840 marked the decline of 
shipping and by 1863 this once brilliant 
Industry passed away beyond the limbo 
of oblivion. But attempts there are to 
revive this Industry to its pristine glory. 
Companies have sprung up. But lack of 
training and heavy competition mar its 
progress. But India’s foreign trade has 
not suffered under this handicap. It told 
on her status and reduced her to a mere 
supplier of raw materials to the world. 
But there should be some dynamic 
rejuvenation. 

India has built a culture of her own. Her 
pre-eminence in art is yet unchallenged. 
The children of her soil are holding aloft 
in the Empire and World Exhibitions held 
in the Capital cities of Nations like New 
York, the greatness of Indian painting and 
Indian culture. 

It would be interesting to go into details 
to see whether India in the past is indebted 
to any Hellenic influence. 

The Greeks first came to India in 
326 B.C., when Alexander invaded India, 
Alexander's fierce in vasion perhaps 
produced no direct effects upon either the 
ideas or the institutions of India# But the 
question as to the extent of Greek or more 
accurately. Hellenistic influence upon 
Indian civilisation, later on, is of interest 
and has been widely discussed by many 
European and Indian Scholars. 

Art; The territory around Ghandara 
country was the centre of Hellenistic 
culture in India and from it have come 
almost all examples of Greaco-Indian Art. 
As Dr. Smith says, at Sanchi, Bodhgaya, 
Ajanta and other adjoining places proofs 
may be given that the local styles of art 
was modified by contact with that of the 
western world, but the evidence does not 
lie upon the surface. But the Ghandhara 
and Mathura sculpture show strong classical 
influences ; the influence at Sanchi is not 
so very evident. 


« 
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Of the infiaence of Greece on Gandhara 
and other kindred schools many different 
kinds of estimates have been made by 
scholars. Dr. G. N. Banerjee says that 
Indians as well as the Greeks are equally 
responsible for the production of the 
Gandhara sculpture. With regard to the 
paintings at Ajanta Dr. Smith observes 
that the artists were indebted to the 
West. But Banerjee differs froip this 
view. 

Dr. Marshall says that Hellenistic art 
never took a strong hold upon India 
because the temperaments of the two 
peoples were not similar, To a Greek, 
beauty and intellect was everything but 
these things alone did not stir the minds 
of an Indian. The vision of the Indian 
was filled with the ideas of the immortal 
soul and the problem of creation. He had 
a spiritual outlook whereas the Greek 
thought was not so. The Greek thought 
was rational while that of the Indian was 
emotional. These higher aspirations found 
full expression especially m the time of 
the Guptas. 

Whatever may be the precise extent 
of the indebtedness of Hindu art to Greece 
the conception that gave birth to it and 
the spirit that animated it are essentially 
Indian. Dr. Smith is finally of opinion 
that Indian art is subsequently original. 
He says that actually proved borrowings 
by Indians are confined to details 

Coinage ; The name of ‘Punch marked 
coins* is given by Scholars to the coins 
discovered from almost every important 
site in India. These are rectangular and 
circular flat pieces of silver much alloyed, 
cut from a hammered sheet of metal and 
also clipped to a certain weight. The coins 
are covered by a number of punches. 
Sometimes the coins are covered by many 
devices which are wonderful in their 
variety. They include human figures, 
arms, trees, birds, etc. 

All available evidence goes to prove the 
fact that these coins were prevalent m 
Northern India during the 4th and 3rd 
centuries B. c. Scholars are almost 
unanimously of opinion that these coins 
were indigenous in origin and owe nothing 
to any foreign influence. 

There are also ancient die-struck coins but 
in this also there is little trace of foreign 
influence but in only some of them which 


were perhaps designed m the North«west 
there are signs of some foreign influence. 
Thus it is clear that India possessed a 
system of indigenous coinage which 
developed on indigenous lines for some 
time when Hellenic influence attributed to 
it, further progress. 

When writing about the indebtedness 
of the Indian coinage to Greek influence 
Mr. C. F. Brown remarks that the coinage 
of the Indo-Greeks, the Kushanas and the 
Sakas shows that the very strong influence 
of Greece and its art had passed away 
before the reign of Kanishka. He further 
adds that art should have been produced 
in India and largely, if not. wholly, by 
Indian craftsman. We may take for 
instance the splendid coins produced m the 
Gupta period with its inscriptions in 
Sanskrit, which are one of the finest 
examples of Indian art. 

Astronomy: As regards astronomy, 
the general opinion is that Hindu Science 
in that sphere is original. No doubt 
certain Greek words are found in Varaha 
Mihiras' works but this only proves that 
there was some contact between Hindu 
and Greek Sciences and no case can be 
made that there was any borrowing. 

Mr.Cooiebrooke is of opinion that the 
Hindus received from the Greeks that 
knowledge which enabled them to correct 
and improve their own imperfect astronomy. 
He also quotes several instances how 
Hindus went beyond the other nations in 
their astronomical knowledge, It is highly 
probable that if Hindus borrowed at ail, 
it was after their own astronomy had made 
considerable progress. Whatever may be 
the precise nature of the indebtedness of 
India to Greece in this respect, it is beyond 
doubt that Hindu astronomy was benefitled 
by its contact with the Greek Science. The 
extent of advance of Indian astronomy may 
be noted from the fact that Arya Bhatta 
was acquainted with the true theory of 
solar and lunar eclipses as well as with the 
diurnal revolution of the earth on its axis 
the idea of our modern 11. 

Arithmetic, Algebra & Geometry : 
It is a well-known fact that the works and 
achievements of our ancient Mathemati- 
cians are very original. It is only necessary 
to sum up their important achievements. 
They were inventors of numerical figures 
with which the whole world reckons and 
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of the decimal system. They became as a 
result, the greatest calculators of antiquity, 
just as the Greeks were the greatest 
Geometricians. Yet the Indian showed a 
great amount of Geometrical knowledge. 
The conceptions of the square and cube 
roots were but elementary to them. 
They unquestionably attained the greatest 
eminence m Algebra, to a degree beyond 
anything achieved by the Greeks. 
Bhaskaracharya of the i2th century A. D., 
is regarded as the Indian Newton, because 
he discovered the principle of Differential 
calculus, as well as its applications to 
astronomical problems and computations. 

Medical Sciences; The works of 
Fharaka are supposed to show a knowledge 
of Hippocrates, the father of Greek medi- 
cine, but really the indebtedness of India to 
foreigners stands on a very slender basis. 
Many of the principles of Hindu medicine 
are good. In all probability Hippocrates 
took some of his theories from the Rig-veda. 
He refers to “very remarkable views of 
the Hindus^’. As Elphinstone observes 
the Hindus were the first who found the 
use of mineral drugs internally. Their 
great variety of surgical instruments proves 
the great advance in this branch of medical 
science and the nicety they showed with 
regard to surgery. The doctrine of antidotes 
IS dealt with by both Fharaka and Sushta. 
Surgery was the speciality of the latter 
while medicine was that of the former. 
Many Hindu treatises on medical science 
were translated from Sanskrit into Persian 
and Arabic languages. 

Chemistry. The Arabs derived the 
knowledge of chemistry from India and as 
the original treatises were unknown in 
Europe they got the credit of being original. 
The Hindus knew how to prepare nitric 
and sulphuric acids. They were also 
familiar with a number of metals and with 


the various process of solution, evaporation 
and distillation. They knew the chemical 
arts of bleaching, dyeing, tanning, soap 
and glass making. The oxides, sulphides 
and carbonates were used medicinally. 

Art of writing ; With regard to the 
art of writing, the idea that Hindus derived 
anything from the Greeks may be dis- 
missed since it is beset by many difficulties. 

Literature: Opinion is divided as 
regards this branch of Indian culture. 
Dr. Smith says that Weber and Wmdisch 
are right in tracing Greek influence on the 
form of Sanskrit literary drama. He 
however, mentions the difficulty to form 
a conclusive opinion. But Professor 
Rawlingson says that the arguments of 
Weber and Windisch are not true. He adds 
that it is impossible to convince that 
Kalidasa could not only read Menander 
but also Terence ; and that stray com- 
parisons between the Ramayana and Ihad 
are absolutely made much of. There can 
be no doubt that the drama in India was 
developed on independent lines, 

To conclude m the via media policy 
advocated by the distinguished scholar 
Dr. G. N. Banerjee “ Greece has played 
a part but by no means a predominant 
part in the civilisation of ancient India 
In India Philosophy and Religion developed 
independently. Though India had begun 
both coinage and astronomy, Greek contact 
certainly improved them to a certain 
extent. With regard to poetry, grammar, 
literature, the art of writing drama, mathe- 
matics and medicine, it was far advanced 
and there was no need to wait for the help 
and initiative of Hellenism, Most probably 
m the plastic arts flattical sculpture had 
instilled some ideas in the minds of the 
Indian artists in order to brush up their 
inborn native talent “without robbing 
[ them of their originality and subtility 


OUTH INDIA 


H aving taken a bird’s-eye view of 
India’s geographical, economic, com- 
mercial, industrial and cultural features, 
past and present let us go to the subject 
ahead. 

*The geographical division of India, 
forming a three-sided table land and 


covering the southern half of the 
Peninsula is an extensive tract known in 
ancient times as the Deccan or the South. 
The Tungabadhra and the Krishna rivers 
form the dividing line of the Deccan^ to 
the south of which lies the country 
generally distinguished as South India’, 
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South India embraces major number 
of the districts of the Madras Presidency 
and Native States of Mysore, Cochin, 
Travancore and Pudukottau 

While the fair skinned Aryans settled 
in Punjab, a horde of yellow races whom 
the Sanskrit writers called the * sons of 
Gods ’ emigrated by sea to South India 
and Ceylon. Most of the Mongolian 
tribes migrated to South India ^from 
Tamalitti, a centre of trade on the banks 
of Ganges and this accounts for the name 
Tamils. Testimony is unanimous on the 
high degree of perfection they have 
attained in Grammar, Music, Astronomy, 
before the advent of Brahmin immigrants 

India is a beaming star in the British 
galaxy. And it is in South India the 
memorable seeds of a luminous Empire 
were sown. Before a Karachi or a Bombay 
was thought of Madras occupied the 
distinguished position of military and 
trade importance. Even to-day Madras is 
the most senior of the three great 
Presidencies and her Governor ranks 
second only to the Viceroy. 

The Madras Presidency comprises 27 
districts with five native states. It has 
a total area of 1,42,260 sq. miles excluding 
the area occupied by the 5 states. Its 
extreme length is 950 miles and extreme 
breadth 450 miles 

The three-cornered table land of Deccan 
forms a vast mass of thick forest'^, ridge<= 
and imposing peaks— reposing their 
venerable heights on the liquid bo^om of 
the air, oft wafted by undulating valleys. 
These divisions are determined by the two 
great mountain ranges, the Eastern and 
Western Ghats, which meet at an angle 
near Cape Comorin at the southern 
extremity of India, thereby completing the 
three sides of the table-land, The inner 
plateau lies far below the shade-line with 
an ordinary elevation of 3,000 feet. 
Nilgins shoots up its peak to a height 
of 8,760 feet at Dodapetta. Among the 
minor hills are the Shevaroy m Salem, 
the Anamalais in Coimbatore and the 
Palm Hills in Madura. River Cauvery 
IS renowned for its sanctity and its ba^in 
area is 28,000 sq miles, its length being 
472 miles Besides there are small rivers 
such as the North and South Pennar, the 
Palar, the Vellar, the Vaigai and the 
Tampravarni. 


The Climate vanes considerably 
with different parts of South India. The 
western hills have the effect of arresting 
the lower strata of ram clouds brought up 
from the Indian ocean by the periodical 
winds of the South-West Monscon and of 
causing excessive ram precipitaticii on the 
narrow strip of coast line on the western 
side of the Peninsula. 

The Western Ghats influence the 
climate. The vagaries of the monsoon has 
driven the peasants to the necessity of 
providing themselves against the dearth, 
and hence innumerable tanks or reservoirs 
abound at all places. The three districts 
on the western side of the mountains 
produce abundantly. 

The most important staples of South 
India are rice, cholam, cumbu, ragi and 
varagu among food grams, gingelly 
among oil seeds and chillis, tobacco, 
sugarcane, plantains, betal leaf among 
garden crops. Cotton is well grown. The 
groundnut is extensively cultivated. 
Cocoanut, arecanut, tamarind, and 
mangoes are widely grown trees. 

The Antiquity of Tamil literature 
speaks volumes m the wmrks of Plini, 
Ptolemy and in the Feriplus Mans 
Erystralli. We know from their writings 
that the people acquired wealth and civilisa- 
tion at this early period by their 
commercial intercourse with foreign 
nations like Arabs, Greeks, Romans, and 
Javanese. Solomon reigning over Pales- 
tine about 1,000 B. C. said that once in 
every three years, the ships of Tarsish 
came bringing gold and silver, ivory, 
apes and peacocks . 

Mr. R. D Oldham thinks that there was 
a continuous stretch of land connecting 
South Africa and India, The South 
African beds are clearly coast or shallow 
water deposits like those of India. 

In the dim ages of the past living beyond 
the ken of history or tradition, South 
Ind’a had its history. Many distinguished 
ethnologists regard the Australians as 
closely related to or associated with 
Dravidians of India, The affinities are 
based upon linguistic considerations. 
The wearing of the Bamboo combs by 
the women of Dravidian tribes are also 
found m Australian and the allied tribes. 
But the Australian skull is heavier and 
foreheads much receding that this racial 
affinity remains an open question. 
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The great fusions of various tribes has 
brought such a superficial uniformity 
amongst great masses of settled and urban 
population, even amongst the out-castes 
and wild tribes, that the deeper discre- 
pancies are overlooked, the primordial 
constituent elements obscured and 
forgotten, and on anthropometrical 
grounds the whole of India is declared 
by some distinguished ethnologists to be 
inhabited by a homogeneous tribe. 

Deccan was the seat of well-ordered 
monarchical Governments, The principal 
kingdoms of Pandya, Chola, and Chera 
contained towers and citadels. Capital 
cities had palaces of considerable size 
with an upper storey, with dining halls 
sufficient to hold 500 guests at a banquet. 
The palaces contained dancing girls. The 
festive dresses included ^^ilk garments. 
They worshipped Devas. 

Foreign Coins : The coins of the 
Persian Empires circulated well in ancient 
India. 

In the ports of Chera and Pandya 
kingdoms viz. Muziris, Neleynda, and 
Bacare, one chief item of import was 
‘ coin, in great quantity’, while their 
exports consisted of diamonds, pearls 
sapphires etc. The influx of gold and 
silver coins served the purpose of financing 
trade, though it is told that gold and silver 
coins yielded a profit in the exchange at 
Barygaya. This profit was due to the 
superiority of Roman coins to indigenous 
issues which were crude in workmanohip. 
Every year the Romans had to send to 
India more than 6 crores of rupees worth 
of coins and bullion. This shows the fond- 
ness of the Romans for eastern luxuries. 

The coins of Roman Emperors have 
been excavated in different parts of Deccan. 
The coins of Tiberius^ Caligula, Claudius, 
and Nero are numerous, while those of 
Vespasion and Titus are rather rare. 

The Madras Government Museum 
possesses almost a complete series of coins 
of the Roman Emperors of the time, 
when the Indian commercial intercourse 
was so active in the early centuries of the 
Christian era. 

The recent drainage of gold and the 
sterilisation of 7/11 of the Worlds gold 
stock in the vaults of American and 
French Banks will have their repercus- 
sions on the international trade of India, 
The Roman example augurs ill. 


Tamil Nad is a combination of the 
Dravidian and the Aryan classification of 
castes. They come under 4 categories, 
Brahma, Kshatrya, Vysia and Sudra. 

Here m Tamil districts we find an 
assemblage of memorable temples which 
keep ablaze the religious fervour of the 
people. The magnificient scale m which 
each temple authorities conduct their 
festivals, lavishing thousands of rupees 
m decorations, strikes the aesthetic tastes 
of the worshippers who pour m hundreds 
every year. There are temples as m 
Snrangam that scarce let slip a day 
without festival, It is a matter of pride 
to say that every village owns a temple 
and though sulkiness and the iron hammer 
strokes of decadence are working at the 
venerable quadrangles of these fanes, 
the villagers never forget to celebrate the 
leading festivals 

The foreigner will be struck with awe 
and wonder at the architectural splendour 
of these great temples which throws open 
rich avenues of epigraphical research. 
Each temple has its own property which 
is looked after by a Board of Trustees. 
The skilful dances of girls are an attrac- 
tive feature in festivals^ 

South India is a museum of wonders. 
Thrills of rapture pervade our being as 
our eyes survey the majesty of a Mettur 
Dam, the defying splendours of the grand 
anicut, the magnificient peaks m the 
paternal bosom of the air, the architectural 
skill of grand temples, the mystic silence 
that resides in green fields and the 
mysteries of dark caves. 

The buses ply to all places. There is 
not a village left unconnected to bus route. 
But there is a keen competition bet- 
ween Rail and Road. This problem is a 
complicated one. Town buses are being 
introduced in every town. 

Malabar i^ the magic land of wonders. 
Who could not be touched by the incom- 
municable charm that pervades the 
picturesque landscapes the mystic silence 
that broods over the sequestered vales 
rich in their floral wealth and the flowing 
plenty that is a characteristic splendour 
of this land of enchantment 

The origin of Malabar according to the 
tradition is that a demi-god Parasurama 
I reclaimed from the sun^ the portion of the 
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land extending from Bombay to Cape 
Comorm and from the Western Ghats to 
the sea. This demi-'god having killed 
21 times all the Kshatryas and having 
surrendered to Rama all his possessions 
after the trial of battle, wanted a place to 
live in. He ordered the sea to recede 
and thus formed these lands. Malabar 
IS a portion of this land. What historical 
facts are concealed in this .tradition f.s not 
easy to know but it may be guessed that 
in general organising of the Deccan, a 
certain number of Aryans crossed the 
Western Ghats and reclaimed the lands 
from the forest and wild beasts, making it 
habitable for the civilised man to live m. 
They might have dominated the original 
inhabitants by their superior civilisation 
and Parasurama might have been the 
leader of the little band of Aryas. The 
tradition says that the demi-god gave all 
the lands that he created to 64 Brahmins 
who became the leaders of 64 villages 
into which the whole of the land was 
divided. These 64 Brahmins formed the 
original Brahmins or Nambudiris and they 
formed an assembly and decided matters 
of common concern. Individual villages 
decided their own matters and m every 
dicjcussion of their affairs the Brahmin 
was the President and his opinion had 
perhaps the force of law. The whole 
village belonged to him and he was the 
chief man in the village. As time went 
on the one important family extended its 
branches and each branch had an equal 
voice in the affairs of the village. The one 
became many. 

Each village belonged to the Brahmin 
family. The soil was still theirs but the 
products belonged to the buyers. The 
right of the original family is the Janmam 
right j.e., the right of the original family 
of inheritance to which Parasurama gave 
the land. Every year the Janmam holder 
receives certain sum from the occupier. 
But the Nambudin Brahmins are still the 
Janmies. But the general confusion that 
arose on Tippu’s invasion was availed of 
by the sudras who usurped the right. In 
other cases the Brahmins themselves gave 
up the Janmam right in favour of temples, 
friends, sudra wives, and through im- 
moderate living. So this system has left 
the agricultural population in a state of 
lethargy since their ambition to earn 
is sapped# 


For many years past, there has been 
no attempt towards scientific cultivation. 
The advent of scientific measures are 
dreamed. This resulted in the terrible 
deterioration in the production of 
lands. 

Tanks and wells abound. Tanks are 
used for bathing and agricultural pur- 
poses 

Only traders use the Banks, The 
sowcars pursue their age-long 
custom. 

The villagers use the cattle dung for fuel 
and agricultural purposes. Fish and muddy 
water are used as manure for cocoanut. 
Salt manure is also used, and this accele- 
rates the harvest. The outer cover of the 
cocoanut. the major trunks serve as fuel 
and they are in abundance. 

Home industries flourish grandly. Rope- 
making, umbrellas, and such other crafts 
are m vogue, 

The passion for jewellery which was 
monopolised by Brahmin is spreading like 
fire. They pride m this hoarded wealth. 
Agricultural indebtedness remains a bane 
of the society. Economic backwardness 
and failure of ambitious projects, excessive 
display m marriage has deepened the 
crisis, But the caste below non-brahmins 
spend very paltry sum for marriage 
festivities. 

Town planning is in full swing. The 
roads are broadened and town civilisation 
IS gradually growing. Hotels and 
up-to-date Restaurants abound, The 
evening recreation afiorded by the growing 
cinemas almost m all towns, act as 
soothing balm to the weary labourers 
haunted by the sad music from the 
workshops of the world. The Hill stations 
are much resorted to. The scientific 
development that make easier the cheap 
amenities of life have thoroughly moder- 
nised the rural people and the walls of 
orthodoxy are tottering. 

The Urban population has received 
great impetus m the past years but with 
the introduction of electricity that has 
converted into day all the villages and 
illuminated the dark high roads at nights, 
the people in the villages are contented 
to stay in their village homes since ail 
amenities of life are placed withm their 
reach. The proverbial ignorance of the 
Indian peasant is past receding and the 
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villager is not a stranger to the dynamic 
changes that are revolutionising the urban 
areas. The installation of Madras Radio in 
June is a boon to them. 

Post Offices are established almost in 
all villages. The introduction of Empire 
Air Mail service has drastically cut down 
the barriers of Time and Distance and the 
Tata 's Air Mail service since February 
1938 connects Ceylon with Madras by air. 
It takes only three days for a plane to 
reach London from Karachi. 

The dynamic changes in the habits and 
customs of the people are telling upon 


ladies of the land. The feverish growth 
of Ladies Club in even Taluq Towns 
speaks volumes about the ideals of freedom, 
our sisters are realising in the social 
sphere. They have proved themselves no 
way inferior to men in the political sphere 
and the heroic way in which they have 
withstood the agonies heaped upon them 
m the ^recent Satyagraha campaign has 
shot them into political eminence. Lady 
graduates are coming out every year and 
the spread of education on these lines tell 
favourably on the hygiene and energies 
of our nation. 



T he history of South India reads like 
romance. The invasions of foreigners 
who swept over North India with their 
magnificent plans of universal plunder, 
worthy of the heroic name of their 
originators, had their repercussions on the 
serene tranquillity and peace of this ancient 
land. The antiquity of South India is 
highly venerable and the glimpses of its 
ancient historic greatness glisten with 
immemorable lights on the dim footprints 
of time. The antiquity of this godly land 
is traced to divine origin. 

The Aryans entered South India 
between the 7th and 4th centuries b.C. 
There is a reference in Magasthenis to the 
Pandya country, which had an army of 
500 elephants, 4,000 cavalry and 1,30,000 
infantry. Pearl fisheries brought in 
substantial revenue. The edicts of Asoka 
recognise the Tamil Kingdoms as beyond 
the fall of the Empire. 

Memorable are the Great three kingdoms 
of Chera, Chola and Pandya. The period of 
the first Chola ascendancy might be 
reckoned as early as 100 B.C. Chola 
Karikala invaded Ceylon and brought as 
war hostages as many as 12,000. 
Woraiyur, now in ruins — on account of the 
divine wrath was the capital of Chola 
kingdom, 

Chera king won Himalayan celebenty 
by carrying his invasions as far as distant 
Himalayas, His no less powerful son 
claimed the ‘ Garland of the =even crown * 
of his father. 

The first Pandyan king known to fame 
historically is the Pandyan victor over 


the Aryan forces with Madura as his 
Capital, 

We gleam the height of prosperity and 
Trade success, these kingdoms enjoyed, 
from the song of Tamil poets on whom the 
kingly munificence was grandly showered. 
The three Sangams have left a constitution. 
Great poets who have read the eternal 
deep, haunted for ever by the eternal 
mind, resided in this age and have left 
behind unexplored mines of literature. The 
presence of Pallavas is reflected in the 
famous pillar inscription of Samudragupta, 
Martial connections paved the way to their 
sovereignty in South. According to the 
latest epigraphical researches, the history 
of the Pallavas falls under 4 stages. After 
the period of Prakrit Charters, comes in 
Sanskrit Charters. 

The reign of Narasimhavarman deserves 
special mention. During this period comes 
the famous Chinese traveller Hiuen-Tsang 
who has left Chinese a grand account of 
the civilisation in those days. 

Constant fighting with the three kingdoms 
was a notable event m the phase of this 
history. 

Magnificent are the monuments left by 
Narasimha. The Chola king Aditya I gave 
a death knell to Paliava Empire that 
broke up into pieces in the middle of the 
thirteenth century. 

The Cholas emerged from a temporary 
eclipse of victory and carried on their 
whirl-wind progress of campaigns. They 
remained a thorn in Paliava supremacy. 
The battle near Kumbakonam sealed the 
doom of Pandyas and Chola%toolc advan- 
tage of this. They carried out their 
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greatness and with Vijayala the prosperity 
of Chola kingdom went by leaps and 
bounds up to the time of Rajaraja the Great. 

Rising from the ashes of Pallavas, they 
early began their conquests at Thondai- 
mandalam. One of the mightiest exploits 
of Rajaraja in tenth century is the conquest 
and conciliation of the eastern Chalukya 
dominions of Vengi, the Telugu ccpantry. 
Matrimony strengthened their alliance. 

For three generations the Cholas and 
Chalukyas contended for the mastery in 
Peninsular India. Then came Vikrama- 
ditya’s usurpations and here commenced 
the battle of Royal between the contending 
nations. Usurping the Empire, Vikrama- 
ditya perhaps rendered a service to it by 
preserving it from disintegration for 2^ 
decades, and he added to it southern and 
eastern Mysore. This bore germs of 
dissolution and the Hoysaia benefactors 
of the Empire were the chief instruments 
which brought in the collapses. 

Kulottunga planted military colonies. 
He shot into prominence by his conquest 
of Northern Kalinga, The then half 
century was a period of consolidation for 
the chola empire. Kulottunga*s age was 
one of the religious and literary revival. 
Ramanuja carried his reforms during his 
reign. 

With the death of Kulottunga, Chola 
dynasty decayed. 

The Village assembly was the sole 
government of the village in all its depart- 
ments, It received deposits, granted 
loans, received all taxes, had several 
committees to look after each portfolio 
of administration. It was also a court of 
justice. Direct election was not unknown 
m those days. 

The Empire was divided into 8 divisions, 
each administered by a Viceroy. 

Lands were carefully surveyed. The 
Emperor transacted oihce business. He 
sent his orders to the Royal Secretary who 
sent It out through a regulated medium. 

The long list of taxes stand in compa- 
rison to seigniorial duties of Europe before 
the French Revolution. But the chief 
source of income came from land. The 
unspent part of revenue collections were 
kept up in reserve. So plentiful was the 
peace and prosperity of the land that 
remissions w^re unknown, 


Civil administration formed an integral 
part of the public works expenditure. 
Public works were earned on a grand 
scale. Even a navy was kept up. 

Cholas were great builders. Irrigation 
works were extensively executed. Public 
Works Committee of the Sabhas looked 
after them. Vadavaru, along the road 
to Trivadi was cut to flow a big irrigation 
tank in the now Postal town of Vaduvur. 
Another artificial reservoir is at Gangai- 
kondacholapuram in Udaiyarpalayam 
Taluq of Tnchmopoly District. 

The grand achievement of Grand Anient 
on Coleroon is a lasting poem in stones. 
This magnificent relic lost greatness and 
the forgotten empire was the work of the 
great son of a greater father. The single 
block of granite, 25 feet and | ft. sq. 
in the mam tower of Tanjore, 200 feet 
high, was raised to its present position 
by an incline which rested on the ground 
4 miles away from the temple. Grand 
palaces and temples were built by Cholas, 
The Lingam in Gangaigondapuram, made 
of single block of polished granite is now 
unfortunately split into two by a stroke of 
lightning. 

The standard of life was high, and the 
average income of a family per month 
would have been Rs. 16. 

The Cholas were Saivas in religion but 
religious persecutions was unknown. They 
were patrons of art and letters and Tamil 
poets found a fountain light of encourage- 
ment from their benign Monarchs, 

Tamil Nad could not escape the 
rapacious waves of Musalman invasion. 
While the Architectural splendour of the 
Northern temples served as tragic anvils 
to the hammer strokes of Muhammad 
Ghazni’s fanatic hatred that found diabolic 
expressions m the demolition of the sacred 
temple of Somanath and Punjab rolled in 
floods of innocent Hindu blood and human 
slaughter permeated with blood the plains, 
Tamil Nad was blessed to escape their 
rapacious shadows, 

But the unhappy appeal of a Successor 
to the Pandyan throne for help to Delhi 
Sultanate brought Muhammadan army 
to the gates of Snrangam in 1310, and a 
musalman garrison was left at Madura. 
But the hold did not last long. The 
Governor of Madura revolted and declared 
his independence in 1334 — 35. 
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The Delhi Empire could not penetrate 
its sway into South India because ot the 
kingdom of Vizianagaram was supreme 
and kept up Hindu independence intact 
for over 2 centuries. 

Tamil Nad v^as the largest slice that 
broke away from the Delhi Empire and the 
rebel Amirs chose one among themselves 
for their new leader. 

Then the Nayaks of Knshnadeva Raya’s 
administration governed the distant Pro- 
vinces like Gingee, Tanjore and Madura. 
With the destruction of Vizianagar, these 
Nayak Governors became independent. 
The Nayaks of Gingee disappeared before 
the advance of Bijapur and the Nayak 
kingdom of Tanjore was soon swallowed 
up by the Marat has who came in the wake 
of Bijapur. 

In Madura the Nayak rule lived long. 
Tirumalai Nayak, (ib23 — 59 A.D.), the 
famous of the Nayaks built the celebrated 
Palace. The last Nayak ruler Kani 
Minakshi was overthrown by Chanda 
Sahib and Tnchy and Madura came under 
Muhammadan sway. 

The Nayaks beautified the temples of 
Madura, Srirangam and Kame^sWaram. 

The first English fleet to trade with 
east reached the Indian Ocean in 1595. 
On the east coast, Masuhpatam was the 
greatest port in the 1 7th century. It 
traded in diamonds of Goiconda kingdom. 

The English planted a factory at 
Masuhpatam. Another place, Armagaon 
was occupied before Madras, when m 
1639 — 40, its founder Francis Day, a 
member of the council of the Masuhpatam 
factory, built a factory and named it Fort 
St. George, ‘ the first piece of soil apart 
from the mere plots on which our factories 
were built,’ 

Gradually the Fort was strongly fortified 
and garrisoned. The Dutch and French 
rivalry was a serious handicap to the 
growth of their supremacy. 

The French entered India later than the 
English or the Dutch. Martin acquired 
Pondicherry m 1674 and left it a well 
fortified and a prosperous settlement. 
Dupieix’s ambition set on foot the outbreak 
of rivalry between the English and the 
French. 

The growing Anarchy in the Carnatic 
indaced Duphex to befriend the Nawab and 


other country powers. The outbreak of a 
war between the English and the French 
set ablaze the fliames of hatred and m all 
earnestness the French and English forces 
threw themselves into the vortex of 
warring events. A senes of battles ensued. 

The French captured Madras in 1746. 
Then ensued the celebrated quarrel 
between Duphex and La JBourdannis as to 
the relation of Madras in French hands, 

Madras surrendered unconditionally. 
LaBourdannisaccepted^the bribe of a lakh 
of rupees paid as from the English, This 
IS proved by official records themselves. 

The wrath of the Nawabs was imbibed 
resulting in the battle of Santhome, 
Desperately the English clung to Fort 
St. David, their only remaining possession 
m Tamil Nad, Fortunately further Pondi- 
cherry was blockaded by sea and land. 
The Peace of Aix-la-chapelle was 
concluded, “ The sword was unsheathed 
and It depended on the Agents of the 
companies to resume in tranquillity their 
mercantile occupation’'. 

The next struggle lasted for 7 years. 
The English captured Devacotah, a fort 
at the mouth of the Coleroon, in defiance 
of a contract which they had entered into 
with the ruler of Tanjore. The French 
dived into the local Politics and attempted 
to place on the throne rulers favourable 
to them. Duphex concealed no design of 
his in celebrating the proclamation of 
Muzafar-Jaung and Chanda Sahib as the 
Nizam and Nawab respectively as French 
candidates. He received grants of money 
and territory round Fort St, David. In 
retaliation the English obtained a grant 
of Santhome The English sent 
Muhammad Ah to Tnchmopoly. They 
saw that the French movements threatened 
their trade and their very existence, In 
the second phase the French and English 
fought as auxiliaries of the native rulers, 

The operations round Tnchy lasted 3 
years, resulted in the death of Chanda 
Sahib and the defeat of his allies and the 
final triumph of the English. Not all the 
success and gams of Bussy m Deccan 
could prevent the final failure of the 
French before Tnchmopoly. 

Then appeared on the British horizon 
the indomitable Clive who gave up his pen 
for a sword. His inestimable marshall 
powers shot him into accredited fame and 
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with whirlwind progress of campaign he 
laid sole foundations of a vast Empire. 
The refuge of Dupiiex into the fortress 
pagoda ot Snrangam facilitated Clive to 
catch him m a trap and in July 1752, the 
French surrendered Chanda Sahib who 
had struck on to Law, now surrendered 
to the General of the Rajah of Tanjore 
who however mercilessly put him to death, 
as the English were indifferent as to his 
destiny. But undaunted, Dupleix created 
troubles. Clive and Lawrence won in 
the end and French were deprived of all 
their possession except Pondicherry and 
Gmgee. 

The hostilities resumed. But Dupliex 
was recalled. In all his schemes there 
was something of the gambler’s rashness, 
the Gambler’s desire to advance from 
success to success, staking at each throw 
the whole of his past aims. 

Then followed a series of misfortunes 
for the French. Pondicherry fell in 1761 
and Gmgee was captured. The latter’s 
fortifications were levelled to the ground. 
Clives’ triumph m Bengal and the final 
defeat of Laliy in the carnatic closed the 
epoch of French rivalry for ever. 

Hyder All Khan spread the fires of 
destruction as he dived into the deep 
recesses of Carnatic. He captured Arcot. 
It was the genius of Hastings and the stand 
made by Coote that saved English domi- 
nion in the Carnatic from the fury of 
Hyder. After a series of wars the 
Carnatic passed^under British rule. 

In 1783 Coimbatore was taken from 
Tippu by an English army but was 
restored to him in 1784. In the third 
Mysore War it came under British control. 
By the treaty of Seringapatam in 1792, 
Tiruppattur and Knshnagin came to the 
British. 

Till 1857 the Maharatta dynasty ruled 
in Tanjore. Tuljay was deposed from the 
throne by the Madras Government, but 


reinstated sometime later. Maharaja 
Shivaji was the ruling Prince of the line. 

In 1762 Nawab Muhammad Ali set up a 
claim to the suzerainty of Tanjore and 
claimed from the Kaja a large arrears m 
tribute due to himselt and even appealed 
to the English for Military help in 
enforcing his claim. Through the mediation 
of the Madias Government the Raja agreed 
to pay the Nawab 22 lakhs as arrears and 
a fixed annual tribute of 4 lakhs — in 1771 
sent a force to recover from the Raja 
certain districts. Vellum fell under British 
control. 

Finally Tanjore was taken in 1773 
(September) and the Kaja witn his family 
was imprisoned m the Fort. A mar bingii 
the new Kaja, concluded two treaties with 
the English. But his claims were cancelled 
and birioji recognised as Raja in 1798. 
He died in 1832 and with his successor’s 
death in 1855 the English declared the 
titular dignity of the Kaja of ianjore to 
be extinct. 

Devacotta was ceded to English by 
Pratap Singh, Negapatam and Nagore 
captured by them and Tranquebar was 
ceded by the Dans to the English m 1845. 

After the extinction of the Nayaklineol 
Madura the Nawab ot Arcot held sway 
over Tnchy, Madura and finneveily . Yusjut 
Khan was appointed to the sole charge 
of the districts. But he threw of! tde 
British Allegiance. He was imprisoned and 
put to death as a traitor. Ihe Paiigars 
were put down and the districts were 
controlled by the British. 

Then under the peaceful rule of the 
British, all the regions ot the Madras 
Presidency were surveyed and mapped 
Legal codes and Courts were established 
and systematic administration introduced, 
on whose heels came the Posts and 
Telegraphs and establishments of numerous 
Banks and Joint btock Companies, 


DUCATIONAL DiVELOPMlNT. 


E ducation is the hf e-blood of any 
nation. It is the foundation on 
which the whole structure of the society is 
built. It IS the bedrock of civilisationi 
the cornerstone of democracy . 


‘ Education is co-extensive with life. 
When Adam and Eve entered Eden, the 
tree of knowledge had already grown large 
enough to bear fruit. Education is also 
universal j the young birds learn their 
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language lessons of a ""morning and get 
their vocational instructions from their 
mothers m the arts of flying and feeding. 
Education is the single comprehensive 
word we have got for representing human 
progress from a state of savagery to 
security, civilisation and modernity, that 
go to make up the present century, 
it has also explored the inner world of 
spirit, discovered the Americas and Austra- 
iias of the mind — there have been Colum- 
busses of the mind, instructed through 
heart and spirit.' 

India has a history, the glory of which 
has no parallel in the entire history of the 
world. Our civilisations dates back to 
remote antiquity. Before Greece attained 
her supremacy, before Home built her 
capital among the seven hills on Tiber, 
India has produced poets and artists whose 
monumental productions are outstandingly 
superior toany m any age. 

Herbert Spencer defines education as the 
training for completeness of life. These 
were the ideal educational -endeavours the 
ancient Indians aimed at. They imparted 
intellectual education m the magnificent 
forest universities. Dr. Anne Besant's 
speeches bear eloquent testimony to this 
fact. In ancient India the pupil used to 
retire to meditation to ponder over the 
aphorisms given to him by his teacher. This 
splendid exercise encouraged his latent 
powers. Such were the educational ideals 
that prevailed in the Universities of Taxila 
of Nalanda and of Vikramasila. 

The Greeks emphasise the civic and 
cultural aspects of education. The Romans 
emphasise the close tie that should exist 
between the Home and the School, as well 
as the importance of oral composition and 
declamation m the school curnculam. 
The modern Indian educationalist has to 
have these objects before him m any 
change he brings in. 

The Roman Empire is the golden bridge 
that connects together the two great 
periods of History, the Ancient and the 
Medisevai, The mighty warrior and the 
fierce barbarian became the law abiding 
knights of chivalry. The theological 
disputation kept his wits alert and their 
educational ideals gave a striking similarity 
to the forest universities of Ancient India. 
But in the modern world the education 
m west has become pre-emmentiy secular. 


IS 

It IS purely vocational and technical then 
liberal and cultural. In Oxford, the various 
tricks and pranks of the under graduates, 
their passion for sports and their apparent 
indifference to their books make us believe 
that the students are out to enjoy life, 
rather than carry intellectual pursuits. But 
tutorial supervision makes it supremely 
difficult for the student to neglect his 
studies. Utmost liberty coupled with strict 
discipline should be the aspiration of the 
present day Indian Universities. 

Ancient Indian Education: Through- 
out the long centuries of India’s past, 
educational development was taking place. 
It began with the vedic times. Sacrificial 
ritual marked the first beginnings and this 
Brahminic education has persisted the 
passage of ages. But Buddhism under 
monarchical patronage, largely influenced 
Indian education ; the Moslems brought a 
foreign influence. Running parallel to the 
knightly education of the Middle ages of 
Europe, the young nobles were educated. 

In 1835 a momentous decision was made 
by the Government of Lord William 
Bentinck,acting on the advice of Macaulay's 
famous minute to make English the 
medium of instruction in higher education 
m India. This revolutionised the whole 
outlook of Indian education and dynamic 
changes were brought out in the intellectual 
social, political and religious spheres. 

Before going to the study of present 
developments, a survey oi: Ancient Indian 
Education will prove very illuminating. 

Dravidians were the early inhabi- 
tants of South India. The several waves of 
Aryan invasion established dynasties m 
many parts of India. Brahmins, the 
intellectual priestly class, moulded the 
religion, philosophy, science, art and social 
systems of the land. Brahmins had nature 
worship. The vast blue, bedecked with 
the gleaming tapestry of beaming starry 
diadems, the lure of the mountains, the 
enquiring breeze, the mysteries that he 
huddled in the deeps of mystic seas, the 
vagrant grandeur promenading the corridors 
of cathedral space, fired their imagination 
and in their breathless inebriation they 
broke into their poetic vein and poured 
out their volcanic contents on the blue 
expansive sheets of scriptural immensity, ^ 

Veda really means ‘Knowledge; and 

the four Immortal vedas, Rif, Yajur, Sama 
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and Adarvana are monumentalj intellectual 
treasure we have richly fallen heir to. 
Space does not permit us to read the 
eternal deeps, haunted for ever by the 
eternal mind, brimming in profusion m 
Vedic Text. The Rig-veda means ‘ Veda 
of Hymns’— a lamentory stanza — much 
needed for sacrificial use. 

Sama veda contains ail the stanzag to be 
chanted at the Soma sacrifice, forming a 
special musical collection. 

Yajur veJa is a collection of prose 
formulas or mantras among which many 
verses, mostly taken from Kig Veda are 
also interpolated. 

At arvana veda is a book of magic and 
sorcery and consists of spells used for 
incantation. 

Up AN ISH ADS are treatises on philosophic 
speculation nourished m the solitude of the 
forests. They represent the last stage of 
the Brahmana literature. 

The central idea is that the world has 
been evolved from the Atman, or universal 
seif and that is also the self within us. 
The Doctrine of Karma explains the 
inequalities of man. 

From the Upanishads we gleam the 
perfections our ancestors have achieved. 
Ti.ey show us the theory of four Ashramas 
or stages of life, 

Then comes the literature of sutras on 
or about 600 to 200 B.C. These ‘ Sutras ' 
or ‘Threads’, consist of aphorisms or 
pithy phrases, 

Dharma sutras relate the rules of 
education. The word ' Dharma ’ is one of 
the most comprehensive and important 
terms m the whole of sansknl literature. 
It deals about the ideas of sacred law and 
duty, justice, religious merit, religion and 
morality. It is applied to the established 
practice or custom of any caste or 
community. 

Education in ancient days was the 
heritage of the Priestly class and the 
Brahmins covetously treasured ancient 
literature. Vocational training was devised 
for the sons of noble families. The 
Brahmms controlled the education of the 
Vysyas as well, 

The Education Of Girls in India 
was entirely domestic and vocational. The 
position that women held in Aryan days 
w^s one of ;authority and honour. The 


Dancing girls or Devadasis — servants of 
God — have been famous for their wit and 
intelligence. They received education to 
get by heart the songs for public recitals. 
The education ot Dasis is a very ancient 
custom in India. 

Women had a very high ideal of virtue 
and devotion and when opportunities were 
given to them they had acquitted them- 
selves capable of intellectual attainments. 

‘ It was almost entirely an ideal of 
domestic virtue and capaoiiity that was 
set before the Indian girl and though it 
was certainly very narrowed and circums- 
cribed It was in many ways a great and 
noble one. And the high degree to which 
the Indian women in the past has realized 
the ideal which her somewhat narrow 
education held before her, is a promise that 
when her educational horizon shall have 
become enlarged, she will achieve still 
greater excellence m wider and yet more 
noble ideals 

Buddhism had a telling efiect on Indian 
Education, ‘ Apart from monastnes, 
Buddhist education influenced the general 
mass of people, and provided opportunities 
of popular instruction, The valuable 
picture of Buddhist learning and education 
in the monastnes at the time of I — Tsmg’s 
visit shows a great amount of intellectual 
activity going on. The mam course seems 
to have been framed on an elaborate study 
of Sanskrit grammar which led on to logic 
and finally to metaphysics and philosophy, 
Tsing says, ‘there are two traditional 
ways in India of attaining to intellectual 
power. 1. Committing to memory ; 2. the 
alphabet fixes ones’ ideas. By this way 
after a practice of ten days or a month, 
a student feels his thought rise like a 
fountain and can commit to memory what- 
ever has been once heard. This is fat 
from myth for 1 myself have met such 
men ; it was such men apparently who got 
royal appointments and whose names were 
as a reward written in white on their lofty 
gates. Nalanda was at the peak of his 
glory.’ 

Buddhism has passed away from India. 
It has left considerable influence upon 
Indian philosophic thought and religious 
ideals. Its curricuiam was meagre, mostly 
borrowed and adopted from Brahmimc 
schools. The vedas were replaced by its 
own sacred books, Medicine and Logic 
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vere distinguished subjects. ‘ Mediaeval 
ndian Logic from about 400 to 1200 a,d., 
vas ^entirely in the hands of Jams and 
Buddhists and their books on this subject 
ire very numerous. Buddhism has done 
something to extend among Indian people 
he desire for popular education besides 
he training of the young craftsmen and 
0 have stimulated a demand which led to 
he growth of the popular Elementary 
schools. 

Muhammadan Education was at best 
confined to that minority of population 
iTvhich embraced the religion of Islam. At 
irst this minority was small and it has 
lever induced more than about one-fifth 
if the population. For centuries the 
Muhammadans were little more than an 
irmed garrison in a foreign land, and 
though many inhabitants in India joined 
the Muhammadan religion the learned 
:lass of Brahmins held firmly to their old 
Faith. In spite of this, however, the extent 
and influence of Muhammadan education 
in India was by no means inconsiderable. 
Its fluctuating and uncertain character 
was very largely the result of despotic 
rule which indulged in sudden impulses 
and afforded no certainty of the continuance 
of any new undertaking as shown in many 
Delhis which were built and deserted. 
Moreover the poverty of the country and 
the rapacity of offlcials stifled the popular 
demand for education. The Maktab 
attached to the mosque was probably the 
most permanent of Muhammadan educa- 
tional institutions in India, and those of 
them which taught Persian, a language 
which was required for official use, were 
resorted to even by Hindus who wished to 
acquire this language and this had an 
influence on a considerable proportion of 
the population. Rev. Keay in his renowned 
thesis says that at a certain period in the 
history of the Middle Ages. Muhammadan 
learning m the west was full of intellectual 
vigour, and in many ways was the means 
of stimulating thought and mental activity 
amongst students m Europe. But the zenith 
of its influence was passed before it 
became widespread in India and it is 
perhaps for this reason amongst others 
that it never attained to such an excellence 
and fame in India as in more western 
lands. The criticisms of Aurengazeb had 
become formal and scholastic with a strong 
emphasis on grammar, and having as its 


climax the discussions of dry, abstract and 
metaphysical trivialities. That it often 
included more than this, as did the 
mediaeval education of Europe, we may be 
quite sure. Science of some kind was 
studied and literature and history were 
also taught. History was, in fact, a very 
favourite subject amongst the Muham- 
madai?s m India, and the large number of 
historical Works written by Muhammadan 
writers is in striking contrast with the 
paucity of Hindu historical literature. The 
critical and impartial spirit which modern 
scientific historians seek to cultivate is 
indeed lacking, nor could we really expect 
to find it in those days. In the matter of 
arts and crafts there were little difference, 
if any, between the training of the Hindu 
and Muhammadan craftsman 

Under the Tughlak Monarchs, Muham- 
madan education in India made considerable 
progress. Many libraries were started. 
Akbar took very great interest to further 
education. 

Universities carry the torch of 
knowledge undimmed. The function 
of a University is well portrayed in 
the illuminating words of Bertrand Russel, 
“ All great art and all great science spring 
from the passionate desire to embody what 
was at first an unsubstantial phantom, 
a beckoning beauty, luring men away 
from safety and ease to a glorious torment. 
The men m whom this passion exists must 
not be fettered by the shackles of a 
utilitarian philosophy. For to their ardour 
we owe all that makes man great’’. 

The Growth of Universities; 
In 1845, the Council of education in 
Bengal first proposed to found an 
University in India. But the Board of 
Directors of the East India Company 
did not accept, considering the scheme 
premature. This assumed prominence 
after the famous despatch of Sir Charles 
Wood in 1854, demanding a well ordered 
scheme of education in India 

In accordance with this declared policy 
of the Government of India the foundations 
of University Education were laid and in 
1857 the University of Calcutta, Bombay 
and Madras came into existence. Then 
came the University of Punjab in 1882 
and the University of Allahabad in 1887, 

To reform the constitution of Univer- 
sities, LordCurzon appointed an University 
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Commission in 1902. The Act of 1904 
gave the Universities the power to appoint 
professors and lecturers of holding and 
managing endowment, of erecting, equip* 
ping and maintaining libraries, laboratories 
and museums. Though the bulk of the 
teaching remained with affliated colleges, 
higher education now began to be concen- 
trated under University management. 

Then came the Hindu University in 
1916 at Benares, largely through the 
mighty efforts of the revered Indian leader 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. In 1920 
the Aligargh University started working. 

In their wake were started a series of 
new Universities at Patna in 1917, the 
Mysore University m 1916, Osmania 
University at Hydrabad — Deccan in 1918 
where the medium of Urdu is upheld in 
the teaching. 

The Calcutta University commission 
marked a new era. Presided over by 
Sir Michael Sadler (1917-19), the commis- 
sion recommended the establishment of 
Unitary and Residential Universities. The 
endeavours of Sadler commission’s 
recommendations witnessed the starting of 
Rangoon University in 1920, the Dacca 
University in July 1920, the University 
of Lucknow m 1920, Delhi University in 
1922, Andhra University in 1926, Agra 
University in 1927 and Annamalai 
University at Chidambaram in 1929 which 
came into being out of the munificence 
of Raja Sir Annamalai Chettiar of 
Chettinad. The Travancore University 
is the latest addition. 

‘The University of Madras was 
founded under the Act of Incorporation 
XXVII of 1857. This Act was in operation 
until 1904 when as a result of the 
Commission appointed by the Government 
of India in 1902 to examine the working 
of the Universities under that system, 
the Indian University Act VIII of 1904 
was passed with the intention of reorga- 
nising the Universities in India and of 
enlarging their functions m the matter of 
University Teaching and of supervision of 
affiliated colleges. This Act again has been 
superseded by the Madras University Act 
No. VII of 1923, and came into force on 
1st May 1923. This New Act was passed 
by the Legislative Council of Madras early 
in 1923, so as to reorganise the University 
* with a vie^ to establishing a teaching 


and residential University at Madras while 
enabling the University to continue to 
exercise due control over the quality of 
the teaching given by colleges which are 
to constitute the University or are affiliated 
to it\ The Chancellor, the Pro-chancellor, 
the Vice-chancellor, the Senate, the 
Syndicate, the Academic Council and the 
council of affiliated colleges constitute the 
body corporate of the University. The 
visitor of the University is the Governor- 
General; the Chancellor is the Governor 
of hladras ; the Pro-chancellor is the 
Minister of Education ; the Vice-chancellor 
is a whole time officer, to whom a salary 
may be paid, who holds office ordinarily 
for three years, and is appointed by the 
Chancellor from among five persons 
recommended by the Senate. The authori- 
ties of this University under this new Act 
are (1) the senate, (2) the syndicate, 
(3) the academic council, (4) the Faculties, 
(5) the Boards of studies (6) the council 
of affiliated colleges and (7) such other 
authorities as may be declared by the 
Statutes to be authorities of the University^ 

Education IN Madras: “The report 
of the Director of Public Instruction for 
the quinquennium ending the 31st March 
1937, is in the mam a record of continued 
progress. On account of financial strin* 
gency in the earlier years of the quin- 
qennium it was necessary to adopt several 
measures of retrenchment; these were, 
however, so designed as not to cause any 
curtailment of the facilities for education 
already available,” observe the Govern- 
ment of Madra'^, reviewing the report of 
the Director of Public Instruction for the 
period under reference. Proceeding, they 
state : 

Towards the close of the quinquennium 
a new class of superior inspecting officers 
known as Divisional Inspectors of Schools 
was sanctioned by Government. There 
are four such Inspectors and their duties 
are mainly to exercise control over the 
District Educational Officers and Deputy 
Inspectors and to ensure that the large 
funds allotted for grants-m-aid are properly 
utilised. 

University Education: The quin- 
quennium was in many respects an 
important period in the history of the 
Madras University. Besides a large exten- 
sion of research work, the constitution 
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of the new faculty of Veterinary 
Science, the institution of new research 
degrees, the formation of a University 
Student’s Union and the organisation of 
the Inter-Coilegiate and Inter-University 
Tournaments, the period saw the comple- 
tion of the University building scheme at 
an aggregate cost of about 20 lakhs of 
rupees and the completion of the Tamil 
Lexicon. As a result of the transfer of 
the Madras Christian College to its new 
buildings at Fambaram since the close 
of the quinquennium, the institution has 
ceased to be a constituent college; but 
enjoys the privileges of affiliation to the 
Madras University. 

As regards the Andhra University, 
the construction of buildings with hostel 
accommodation and appurtenances for the 
University Colleges and the opening of the 
University College of Science and 
Technology, the latter made possible by 
the muniiicent endowment of the Maha- 
raja of Jeypore, represent two of the most 
outstanding events. A general inspection 
of affiliated colleges was conducted in 1933 
by a University Commission, the first of 
its kind since the inauguration of the 
University. Arrangements were also made 
for conducting, with effect from January 
1934, the Andhra University Medical 
Examination independently of the Madras 
University. 

The most noteworthy developments in 
connection with the Annamalai University 
were the incorporation into the University 
in 1932 of the Raja Annamalai Music 
College and the Oriental Training College 
and the organisation of a department of 
research in Tamil. The tutorial system 
was introduced m the University Colleges 
of the Andhra University and in the 
Annamalai University. 

The number of Arts Colleges for Men 
and Women and their strength decreased 
from 44 and 12,646, respectively in 
1931-32 to 42 and 12,168 respectively 
in 1936-37, the slight decrease in both 
cases being due to the transfer of two 
colleges, viz , the Parlakimedi Rajahs 
College and the Kallikotta Raja's College, 
Berhampur, to the Orissa Province m 
April 1936. The number of women 
students attending Arts Colleges showed 
a further increase from 681 to 1,024. 
Although the number of professional 
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colleges remained the same as m the 
previous quinquennium, viz., 12 their 
strength increased from 2,121 (1,983 men 
and 138 women) to 2,530 (2,355 men and 
173 women). 

Secondary Education : The number 
of secondary schools for boys has remained 
practically stationary, but there has been 
a steady growth in the number of high 
schools accompanied by a decline in the 
number of middle schools. The continuous 
decline of the latter is largely due to the 
increase in the number of higher elemen- 
tary schools which in many cases function 
as cheap middle schools, This is an 
unsatisfactory feature and the question 
of devising means for arresting such 
unhealthy competition between the two 
classes of schools by prescribing different 
syllabuses of study is engaging the atten- 
tion of Government, 

It is gratifying to note that the move- 
ment for the use of the mother-tongue 
as the medium of instruction in high 
schools made further progress during the 
quinquennium and that 184 high schools 
for boys representing 51 percent of the 
total number of schools have adopted the 
change. The Government consider that 
there should be a more extensive use of 
the mother-tongue as the medium of 
instruction in high schools and necessary 
instructions in this regard are being issued. 

Elementary Education : At the end 
of a decade of rapid numerical expansion 
of elementary schools for boys their 
number had reached 50,121 in 1930-31. 
Since then, the number gradually decreased 
till at the end of 1936-37, there were in 
the Presidency 41,128 schools. The 
strength in these schools had on the con- 
trary increased daring the quinquennium 
from 2,264.776 to 2,492.909 or by 10 per 
cent. Similarly, although the number of 
elementary schools for girls decreased 
from 5,672 to 4,807 their strength 
increased from 358,394 to 380,495 or by 
6 per cent. This is partly due to the 
wholesome reaction in favour of a policy 
of concentration and consolidation of 
schools as against one of expansion without 
regard to either the geographical distribu- 
tion or the organisation of schools. The 
distribution of pupils among standards I 
to V at the beginning and at the end of 
the quinquennium was as follows j— 
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Percentage of pupils in each standard 
to the total number on rolls in standards 
I to V. 




1932. 1937. 

I 

Standard 

49*5 p.c. 47-0 p.c. 

II 

Do. 

20*7 p.c. 20*7 p.c. 

III 

Do. 

... 14*7 p.c. 15*2 p.c. 

IV 

Do. 

... 11*1 p.c. 12*3 p.c. 

V 

Do. 

... 3*7 p.c. 4*6 p.c. 

The position as revealed by these figures is 


very unsatisfactory. The majority of pupils 
in elementary schools leave school without 
attaining permanent literacy and there is 
much stagnation in the first two standards. 
Considerable attention has been paid to 
this matter recently and rules have been 
framed with a view to improve the 
efficiency of schools and to ensure that as 
far as possible children enrolled in schools 
complete the full primary course. The 
Government hope that the measures adopted 
will bring about a rapid improvement in 
the present state of affairs. 

Women’s Education : The progress m 
women’s education was kept up. The 
number of girls reading in public elemen- 
tary schools increased by 24 per cent 
while the number attending secondary 
schools increased by about 46 per cent. 
The percentage of girls under instruction 
to the total female population rose from 
3 to 4 during the quinquennium. 

Muhammadan Education— There was 
a satisfactory increase in the number of 
Muslim boys and girls under instruction 
in public institutions, the increase being 
9 per cent in the case of boys and 26 per 
cent in the case of girls. Reference was 
made in the previous report to a Com- 
mittee appointed to consider the question 
of Muhammadan education. During the 
quinquennium orders were passed on the 
various recommendations of the Committee. 
The most important of these relate to 
religious instruction for Muslim pupils m 
schools under public management. The 
Government accepted the principle that 
instruction should be provided within 
school hours in institutions under depart- 
mental management chiefly intended for 
Muslims and that local bodies should be at 
liberty to incur expenditure from their 
funds on the provision of Muslim religious 
instruction in schools under them. 

Education of the Scheduled 
Castes : The education of the scheduled 
pastes pontinued to receive special 


attention. The Government framed a rule to 
the efiect that if no pupils of the scheduled 
castes actually attended a school, the 
school should be deemed to refuse admission 
to such pupils thereby rendering itself 
liable to forfeiture of recognition unless 
the management showed that no pupils of 
the castes in question resided within a 
distance of one mile from the school or 
adduced other satisfactory reasons. The 
rule has had a salutary efiect and the num- 
ber of schools not accessible to the 
scheduled castes is rapidly diminishing. 
The Government are glad to note that 
there was an increase of 8 per cent m the 
number of boys and of 27 percent in the 
number of girls of the scheduled castes 
attending schools.” 

Ancient and Modern Universities : 
The great difference between ancient and 
mediaeval universities is the cultural 
aspect of the former and the vocational 
traits of the latter. Many of the 
professions had not then been clearly 
known. W ith the cropping up of stranger 
walks m life, answering the call of the 
times, the University halls were converted 
into ‘Marts* instead of remaining mines 
of true knowledge. From an examining 
body the Universities changed into teaching 
one. This change brought in unpleasant 
results. ‘ To sharpen the intellect or 
illuminate the mind up to a certain extent 
is not difficult with most men but intellect 
that can create is rarity and the deve- 
lopment of such an intellect if undertaken 
m an organisation must be different from 
the less gifted ones. Whilst general educa- 
tion is a necessity — so beautifully 
represented in the boviet Educational 
Poster by a blind man about to fall down 
a precipice — and to day a birth-right with 
most, the higher cultural centres are 
useless for their immediate purpose’. 

The Medium of Instruction : Sir P. 
C. Ray in his Convocation Address at the 
Mysore University opines, ‘the first outrage 
that we find we committed was in making 
a foreign language our vehicle of instruc- 
tion. It is surprising that this principal 
reason for our intellectual sterility was not 
discovered till very recently and it is still 
more surprising to find that some of the 
well-known educationalists of the time 
continue to regard this relegation of the 
English language to an inferior position 
as fraught with disastrous consequences* 
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To avoid this conception, I must here, once 
for all, make it clear that the study of 
English or other important foreign langu- 
ages is by no means discouraged, they open 
up newer vistas of thought and ideals; 
there is no need of entertaining that fear 
that the language in which Shakespeare 
and Milton wrote will be left uncultivated. 
Only it must not be looked upon as the 
medium of instruction. A man of educa- 
tion must, in the first place be well up in 
all-round information, and he can gather 
it best and in the minimum of time if he 
does so m a language he learned to lisp 
in, while sucking his mother’s breast — the 
language of his nursery. Arithmetic, 
History, Politics, Economics, Logic and 
Geography, in short, the book of Know- 
ledge, can readily be mastered in 
one’s own vernacular. That should be the 
first stone in our educational edifice, if 
we want to build well and high T 

A sound secondary education enables 
him to carve out his own intellecual 
empire. 

The Illuminating Passage from 
the Broadcast of Rt. Hon’ble V. S. Srini- 
vasa Sastn from the Madras Radio Station 
reads grandly thus : — * Another University 
problem, always present, but now of great 
urgency, is that of the media of instruction. 
The practice of generations has now come 
under examination from all points of view. 
The adoption of English as the sole medium 
of instruction in Secondary and University 
education is a grave anamoly which has 
aroused dissatisfaction and even resent- 
ment. It is scarcely possible to test the 
proposed solution by reason. Sentiment 
asserts itself. Patriotism will not be 
baulked. English must be dethroned. All 
that we can do is to ensure that the change 
is effected with the least damage to the 
real interest of learning. The need of this 
reform has been acutely felt for a 
generation. But our Government till the 
other day looked upon the innovation with 
disapproval or indifference. Secondary 
schools were allowed to make an experi- 
ment, if they chose and to the extent that 
they chose. The woik of deciding up a 
common nomenclature and body of 
technical terms was not undertaken in 
earnest and passed to a satisfactory 
consummation. Reformers and conser- 
vatives are at logger-heads as to the result 
of the experiment. The evils of a lack 


of planning are woefully evident. Good 
text books are not available. In this 
confused state of Secondary education, 
the Wardha scheme has suggested the 
elimination of English from the pre- 
university stage, producing what must be 
a great hiatus between it and the university 
stage. Within the last few weeks the 
Madras Government have ordered that 
henceiorth the northern tongue must be 
the medium in all non-language subjects. 
Great difficulty will attend the introduction 
of this change. Though long contemplated, 
it has not been adequately prepared for. 
In the circumstances, one must counsel 
patience and circumspection. A uniform 
terminology must be evolved and pres- 
cribed for universal adoption in each 
language area, though it may not be free 
from defects. Till this preliminary work is 
fully accomplished, it is difficult to carry 
the reform into the University stage. And 
yet how will the students bear the sudden 
transfer from the mother tongue to English 
when they matriculate ? The Gurukul 
scheme of education in the north, the 
Women’s University of Poona and the 
Osmania University are the three institu- 
tions that have done pioneering work in 
this direction in the sphere of higher 
education. But an impartial observer 
will prefer to suspend judgment; at any 
rate, the success attendant on the reform 
cannot be pronounced the triumphant. 
My mind is very uneasy on this subject ; 
and I only hope that the government, the 
Universities, the Educational Department 
and learned bodies will collaborate most 
earnestly before introducing the reform 
into the University sphere. The situation 
is exceptionally hard; the change is 
necessary but may be effected without long 
preparation.” 

Educational Institutions in India : 
A survey over the great educational institu- 
tions m India will be highly illuminating. 

The mighty efforts of Dr. Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, have borne fruit in the for- 
mation of Visva-Bharati at Shantiniketan 
or Abode of Peace, situated about two 
miles from the Bolepur Railway station 
which is 99 miles from Calcutta on the loop 
line of the East Indian Railway. The 
research institute is for advanced scholars 
who carry on investigation m the domain 
of Indian Literature, thought and culture. 
Rich avenues are thrown ''open for the 
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exploitation of original talents. More than 
ten languages are taught. There is no 
regular course of studies. It depends 
entirely on the requirements of individual 
cases. The library is best equipped and 
has an excellent collection of oriental 
books, besides 3,000 manuscripts mainly 
Sanskrit. 

The Visva-Bharati Santiniketan school 
is a monumental gift to the nation by 
the Poet — Seer Rabindranath Tagore. 
The intellectual, moral and physical 
tone of the students are raised to 
pinnacled glory. Besides University 
requirements, cultural subjects like music, 
drawing, domestic science, dramatic experi- 
ments etc., are taught. The Scholars are 
not harnessed to any type of training but 
they are left to develop their individuality. 
Studies are taken as a recreation and 
training as an intellectual treat. 

The Asiatic Society of Bengal carries 
on research work. 

There are a host of science institutions 
of international repute. The Indian Science 
Congress under the management of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal encourages 
research, gives opportunities for personal 
intercourse and scientific companionship, 
promotes public interest in science and 
holds Congress annually at different 
centres. 

The Indian Academy of Science at 
Bangalore promotes the cause of science, 
both in pure and applied branches. Its 
membership of fellows is limited to only 
200 . 

The National Science Institute at 
Calcutta directs scientific enterprises. The 
Indian Institute of Medical Research carries 
on research works on deadly diseases. The 
Imperial Institute of Agricultural Research, 
Pusa, established through the munificence 
of Mr. Henry Philipps, an American 
Philanthrophist, trains students in Practical 
Agriculture and supplies information and 
advice on agricultural topics. The institute 
was damaged during the last Behar earth- 
quake and Its shifting to Delhi is decided. 

The International Academy of Indian 
Culture, Lahore, established m November 
1934, seeks to find and develop the one 
live and creative soul that lies hidden 
behind the historic and pre-historic India. 
The Monuments of Art and Literature are 
minutely studied, pulling the dead tissues 


apart and the rest it would direct along 
fresh channels of beauty and utility. 

A ho t of other international institutions 
like the Indian Association for the 
cultivation of science at Calcutta, the 
Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore, the 
Indian Institute of Political and Social 
Science at Bombay, Indian Institute of 
Philosophy at Amalner, the Gokale 
Institute of Politics and Economics at 
Poona, the Indian Society of Oriental 
Art at Calcutta, the Indian Chemical 
Society, the Indian Mathematical Society, 
the Institution of Engineers, the Bose 
Research Institute at Calcutta, the 
Harcourt Butler Technological Institute 
at Cawnpore, keep ablaze the glory of 
India in pristine bnllance in their 
respective fields. 

The Tata Iron and Steel Company 
considers applications for admission to the 
Jamshedpur Technical Institute from 
Indians and selected students are given 
two years theoretical and works training 
at Jamshedpur. On completion of this 
period, some are absorbed by the Company 
itself. 

The Forest College at Dehra Dun trains 
forest Rangers. The Indian School of 
mines, Dharbad, started by the Govern- 
ment of India provides high grade 
instruction in Mining, Engineering and 
Geology. 

India to-day is raised to the forefront of 
glory by Rabindranath Tagore who by his 
magic wand of writing has cast a spell 
over the literary world. The world has 
acknowledged his glorious genius by 
awarding him a ‘ Nobel Prize. * Sir 
C. V. Raman has proved to the world 
that in scientific world an Indian is as 
pre-eminent as any one under the Sun. 
Sir S. Radhakrishnan is a marvel m the 
domain of philosophy. 

The wakeful, ageless God of India, as 
Poet feels, calls to-day on our soul, the 
soul that is measureless, the soul that is 
undefeated, the soul that is destined for 
immortality, to rush to take our rightful 
place m the march of humanity towards 
peace and plenty divine. 

Mrs. Sarojtni Naidu, addressing the 
students of the Osmania University on 
June 23rd, illuminatmgly says, India's 
culture is a united culture of many streams, 
some that are rich and wide and some that 
are narrow and small but all merged in 
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one to make the river of life from which 
the Indian Nation draws its sustenance, 
inspiration and strength. My own faith 
teaches me that all things, the majesty of 
stars, the frigidity of the dead drops, the 
dancing of the lotus leaves, the storm in 
its terror and the twilight that brings the 
little glow worms that glitter bright on the 
earth, all these are manifestations of the 
same spirit. They teach me to be one 
with the Universe, one with mankind and 
to acknowledge difference between kind 
and kind 

literature. ‘It is not perhaps 
extravagant to tay that in its poetic form 
Tamil IS more polished and exact than the 
Greek and in both dialects, with its 
borrowed treasures more copious than the 
Latin. In its fullness and power it more 
resembles English and German than any 
other living language,’ so wrote Winslow. 

In the dark ages of Indian History, the 
advent of Agastya marked the land mark 
in the history of Tamil literature. Agastya 
opened a Tamil Academy at Kapatapuram, 
the capital of the then Pandya king. 
Unhappily the city was submerged and a 
Second Academy was started at Korkai 
which had the same fate. 

The Third Academy at Madura became 
far 1 eputed. The regime of Chola Kari- 
kala IS considered the first A ugustan age 
of Tamil Literature. It is said that 
Tolkappiyam is the oldest composition. 

As Caldwell remarks, “ whatever anti- 
quity may be attributed to Tolkappiyam, 
it must have been preceded by many 
centuries of literary culture. It lays down 
rules for different kinds of poetical compo- 
sitions, which must have been deduced 
from examples furnished by the best 
authors whose works were then in existence. 
A rule IS only an observed custom. 
Grammar as well as poems had preceded 
the Tolkappiyam for it continually cites 
rules which had been laid down by prece- 
ding grammarians. In endeavouring to 
trace the commencement of Tamil Litera- 
ture we are thus carried further and further 
back to the unknown period”. 

The ancient poets who have read the 
eternal deep haunted for ever by the 
eternal mind have produced marvellous 
poems whose splendour challenges the 
classics of any age. These come under 
five volumes. 


Rural, treating of virtue, wealth and 
love, is the immortal work of Tiruvaliuvar 
who IS considered an avatar. The pithy 
sayings have passed down to posterity and 
the wealth of knowledge contained there 
is considered the precious possession of 
Tamil intellects. 

The epics of the age, Sillappathikaram 
and M^inimekalai, breathe the grand ideals 
of virtue, chastity and unerring fate. 
Other Tamil works Chintamani, Kundala- 
kesi and Valayapathi form the five great 
Tamil epics. Bharatha Venba running 
12,000 stanzas is the master piece of 
Venba mettoo. All these works are 
realistic. They abound in poetic excel- 
lences. They reflect the political events 
of the day. 

The advent of Jains marks a land-mark 
I in Tamil literature. Sanskrit terms crept 
j into our language with them. 

The Jains were great lexicographers, 
grammarians and poets. They wrote on 
Astrology. But their frequent bickerings 
with the Hindu Poets received a dead 
shock to their literary developments. The 
Saiva and Vaishnava devotees seeking the 
protection of their sovereigns persecuted 
them and rooted out Jain religion. 

The age of Kulothunga Chola is called 
the Second Augustan age of Tamil. 
Auvaiyar of this time is a homely poet. 

‘ She is called the Sapho of the Tamils 

The beaming star in the literary galaxy 
of that age is Kamban who earned his 
name in memorable letters of gold on the 
classical edifice by his immortal work 
Kamba Ramayanam wherein full many a 
gem of poetical excellence is scattered 
serene. 

But Tamil literature in modern times is 
undergoing a revolution. The age-iong 
defect of Tamil literature is the absence 
of Prose work. With the springing up of 
innumerable journals and dailies the whole 
tone of our language is changed. The 
Poetic prose in Tamil is initiated by the 
great poet Bharathi who has left behind 
him radiant fires of imagination. He has 
struck the anvil of heavens with his magic 
wand and treasured the shooting stars in 
his monumental poems. He is a poet of 
the age. His patriotic songs are on the 
lips of the people. 

High class novels have sprung up. No- 
vels like Ramalambal by Mf. Rajam Iyer 
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are needed to-day. But the fiction world is 
deluged with the romantic works of 
Aram Kuppusami Mudaliar, Kodhai 
Nayaki Ammal and Doraisamy Iyengar. 

Literary Development in Malabar: 
The last hundred years have witnessed 
a tremendous progress in Malayalam 
literature. The violent feuds and the 
horrible scores of battles in the past 
centuries have put an effective brake to 
the grand growth of Malayalam literature. 

Malayalam literature falls under four 
distinct epochs viz. Karin Tamil, Old 
Malayalam, Middle Malayalam and Modern 
Malayalam- Malayalis have won great 
renown by their works in Sanskrit. 
Vararuchi and Bharathrahari are venerable 
names to conjure up. Sankaracharyya 
who has read the eternal deep, haunted 
for ever by the eternal mirror was born 
at Kaladi. Among the host of celebntes, 
Meppathur Narayana Bhattachiri, Mana* 
vedan Raja, K. Ramavarier deserve 
mention. 

The Malayali nation lisped in numbers 
from 3100 B.C. to 100 B.C. 

The history of Malayalam literature 
commences with the Ramacharitham, the 
oldest Malayalam poem composed by the 
Maharaja of Travancore. Then came 
Knshnagatha of Cherussen Nambudin, 
who was raised to kingly breed to attain 
starry diadems. Before this all poetical 
epics were written in Manipravalam. 

The metres of the Malayalam slokams 
resemble that of Sanskrit and Kathakali 
is very interesting. 

The beaming star in Malayalam liter- 
ature is Tunjathu Ramanujan Eluthachan 
whose literary radiance is transcendent. 
He blazed his age with his genius. 


With the establishment of the British 
Empire the land flowed in peace and plenty. 
The advent of Christian Missionaries 
greatly facilitated printing. The Univer- 
sity education raised the intellectual tone 
of the masses that began to read with 
great avidity the writings of poets. Women 
authors became plentiful. 

Koil Thamburan enriches the literature 
with his valuable works. His work, Mayura 
Sandesam shot him to literary eminence. 
His prose writings acted as tonic to many 
but he his flared effulgent path in literary 
skies that shed hosts of beaming lights. 

Poets rose in great numbers and their 
elegant contributions are greatly read in 
Malabar and abroad. Chandra Menon is 
regarded as the Thackeray of Malayalam 
literature. C. V. Raman Pillai has 
illuminated Travancore history in his 
writings. Scientific treatises have come 
out in abundance. 

Malayalam literature is rich in its gems 
of philosophical thoughts. 

Newspapers and Magazines have created 
an unique atmosphere. They have pruned 
the juvenile productions of rising poets 
and they have created the thirst for reading 
in the minds of the populace. 

Vidya Vilasini was the first Malayalam 
Magazine. Then came Vidya Vinodini. 
Wit and elegance won for it great 
popularity. But these literary journals 
have failed. 

Basha Poshini is illustrious for its 
inimitable articles. Great journals have 
sprung up. ‘ Scholar ’ is addressing all its 
energies for the spread of culture and is 
enjoying international reputation. The 
Dailies are doing invincible services to the 
people. 


AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT. 


^ GRicuLTURAL products of India 
won her fame even in the classical 
days of Rome and Greece. 

With the half of the World’s acreage 
under sugar cane, India’s output is only J 
of the world *s supply of sugar cane. 
Indian Sugar Committee States that 
India’s output of Sugar per acre is less 
than 1/3 of Cuba ’s, 1/6 of Java ’s and ^ of 
Hawaii ’s. Her once famous indigo 
industry received a mortal blow owing to 


the competition of synthetic substitutes. 
Even in the matter of 'food production, she 
has now receded to the back-ground. 

The universal lesson of agrarian history 
is that of cultivation in need of credit. 
The ryot’s capital consists in land and 
stock. Capital has wings. It can fly 
whither it wills but labour cannot. 

Immobility, conservation, fragmentation 
of holdings, the seasonal quality and the 
operation of unseen forces cripple the 
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peasant progress. But the recent enact- 
ment of Agncuiturai Debt Relief Bill is a 
great penacea to agricultural ills and the 
idea of installing radios m villages is 
highly laudable. 

That a tropical country like India with 
all its rich agricultural resources, should 
turn from the cultivation of the soil which 
seems its natural avocation, and enter into 
competition with Industrial countries which 
have for long been specialising m their own 
lines of production has seemed to many 
economists, misdirected activity. Keynes 
says that industrialisation is not desirable 
and likely. He fears that every diversion 
of capital from agriculture where her 
relative advantage is great will be to 
India’s detriment. 

But Mr, Filial, a veteran economist, 
objects to this. The seasonal conditions 
prevailing there and the normal dryness of 
the soil make agriculture an exceedingly 
precarious occupation. The annual rainfall 
is liable to extraordinary variations. There 
is excessive pressure on the population of 
the land. The total cultivated area has 
diminished to less than 9/10 of an acre per 
head of population. 

But the lure of the peasant to turn sand 
into gold is yet alive. About 90 per cent 
of the Indians live in villages and 9/10 
of the population live directly or indirectly 
upon agriculture. The villager lives a 
simple and contented life. As Sir Charles 
Metcalfe says ‘ the village communities 
are little republics having nearly every- 
thing they can want within themselves and 
almost independent of foreign relations. 
Dynasty after dynasty tumbles down, 
revolution succeeds to revolution; Hindu, 
Pathan, Moghul, Mahratta, Sikh, English 
are all masters in turn, but the village 
community remains the same 

RICE: — The Director of Agriculture, 
Madras, writes : — As an average of ten 
years ending 1936-37, the area under rice 
m Madras Presidency was 11'3 million 
acres compared to 73 million acres for the 
whole of India (excluding Burma). The 
revenue estimate of yield based on normal 
yields of the dry and irrigated for each 
district averaged 5*2 millions of cleansed 
rice for the Presidency as compared to 
27 millions for the w^hole of India. 
Notwithstanding the high production both 
Madras as well as the rest of India import 
rice particularly from Burma. There 
appears therefore some scope for increased 


production in the Presidency as well as 
India, but the rice conditions of our country 
are dependent on a number of world causes, 
and It is therefore worth while to have a 
picture of the world rice situation m 
considering any improvements m our 
methods of rice marketing. 

World Production : During the past 
quinquennium the acreage under rice in 
the major rice growing countries was as 
follows : — 

India 73 million Acres, Burma 12i million 
Acres, Indo-China 13*3 millions, Siam 7*4 
millions, and Japan nearly 8 millions. 
The corresponding production was Burma 
4*8 million tons, Indo-China 5*7 millions 
and Siam 4*7 million tons. Although 
Madras production is slightly higher than 
Burma and Siam and some what less than 
Indo-China the position of these countries 
is decidedly advantageous m the matter of 
export. About 70% of the crop of Madras 
is irrigated and costs of production are 
correspondingly high. In addition, Burma 
with a rice production almost equal to 
Madras, but only a population of one third 
of it has considerable surplus for export. 
In fact, the exports from Burma amount 
to about a million tons annually or 60 per 
cent of her production. With such large 
surplus markets so near and easily 
accessible by sea India and particularly 
Madras have in spite of their enormous 
production a great dependence on these 
markets. World prices follow the course 
of surplus markets and the course of 
Madras prices in all important Rice 
Markets is mainly influenced by the course 
of Burma Rice. 

Imports into the Province: The 
imports of nee and paddy m terms of rice 
into Madras Presidency including Cochin 
from Burma and from Foreign Countries 
during the past five years were as follows. 


Year. 

By Sea 
from 
Burma 
only. 

By sea 
from 
Foreign 
Coun- 
tries. 

Imports! 
by Rail 
from 
other 
places. 

Total. 

i9h-32 

500 

23 

47 

570 

1932-33 

481 

35 

43 

559 

1933-34 

588 

81 

47 

716 

1934-35 

724 

335 

63 

1122 

1935-36 

864 

146 

86 

1096 

1936-37 

708 

51 

89 

848 


(000 Tons)^ 
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The imports from the Foreign Countries, 
Indo-China and Siam rose to formidable 
proportions during 1934-35, but have 
considerably decreased after the levy of 
an import duty of E^s. 0 — 12 — 0 per maund 
since 1935. Imports from Burma have 
declined during 1936-57 but still stand at 
a fairly high level of 700,000 tons. The 
trend of import shows a pronpunced 
increase from 1930-31 to 1935-36 and a 
decline thereafter. Our import trade 
consists of medium, coarse and broken rice 
from Burma, coarse rices from Central 
Provinces and Berar and a small quantity 
of fine nee from Punjab and North India. 

The export trade of Madras declined 
considerably from 1931-33 but has slightly 
recovered during the past few j/ears. The 
mam importing countries are Ceylon by 
sea and Bombay, Nizams state and Mysore 
by rail. The export trade is mainly of 
finer rice as Sirumam to Ceylon and fine 
nee of the type of Delhi Bogum, Akkulu 
and G. E. B., 24 to other Provinces. The 
total exports during the past five years 
of rice and paddy in terms of rice were as 
follows : — 


Exports from Madras Presidency. 
(000) Tons. 


1 

Year. 

By sea 
mainly to 
Ceylon. 

By rail to 
Bombay 
Hydrabad 
Mysore etc. 

Total. 

1930-31 

1 

104 

65 

169 

1931-32 

63 

62 

125 

1932-33 

66 

30 

96 

1933-34 

76 

105 

181 

1934-35 

76 

130 

206 

1935-36 

73 

139 j 

212 

1936-37 

84 

136 

220 


The export trade both by rail and sea 
is becoming stronger in the past few years. 


Allowing for imports and exports and 
the quantities imported and re-exported 
by the Cochin State the nett supply of the 
Madras Province proper and consumption 
in terms of rice is estimated as below in 
thousands of tons. 


Year. 

Produc- 

tion. 

Nett 

import. 

1 Nett supply 
for 

consumption 

1 '>32-3 3 

5379 

220 

5599 

1933-34 i 

5290 

283 

5573 

1934-35 

4956 

579 

5535 

1935-36-^' 

4856 

445 

5301 

1936-37'^ 

4771 

335 

5106 


("^Excludes portions added to Orissa) 


The Madras Presidency is thus a net 
importer but the above figures show that 
this import is generally in line with all 
deficiencies of production. In the inter- 
national trade of the world our province 
does not figure much as an exporter except 
to Ceylon although it does so markedly in 
intet-provmcial exports. In world trade 
the largest consuming markets for rice are 
China, Ceylon, P'rance, United Kingdom, 
Netherlands and Germany, but these are 
supplied by the surplus countnes-Burma, 
Indo-Chma and Siam and Korea m Asia, 
and Italy and Spain m Europe. Only 
Burma figures m international markets; 
but even in this case exports to foreign 
countries are declining while the export 
to India IS on the increase during the past 
few years. Some of the finer nee of the 
Province are as good as those in demand 
in England from Burma and it is possible 
to popularise them m western markets 
provided they are taken to ensure quality . 
But in the production of coarse rice oar 
Province is markedly in deficit. 

Madras Province being an importer of 
coarse nee and exporter of fine ones 
improvements in marketing should be 
directed to export as well as import trade. 
Better prices to the grower can be got by 
giving greater facilities for storage and 
stocking of produce instead of rapid 
disposal after harvest as at present. The 
present facilities for loan on the strength 
of stock which are enjoyed by the trade, 
larger growers can be rendered available 
to smaller growers by the organisation 
and financing of Co-operative Societies. 
Due to the efforts of the Marketing Board 
the Railways have agreed to accord 
facilities for erection of godowns in their 
premises for stocking paddy and producers 
organisations can well take advantage of 
this. It IS desirable that such organisations 
are started in the major growing areas, 
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and arrangements made for direct export to 
different consuming areas, thereby reducing 
unnecessary expenses in marketing. 

Imports from Burma; The imports 
from Burma call for some attention. 
Although the quantity imported varied 
from 10 to 15% of our production m the 
past five years, these imports have the 
effect of depressing the prices at Madras 
and delaying the tendencies of any ribe of 
prices m Madras Markets even for a long 
period after harvest. The fixation of a 
quota system with Burma will tend to 
improve price levels in Madras. There 
are certain difficulties also in the direction 
of distribution of iice in om province 
which require remedying. 2dadras iices 
have some times to travel such long 
distances as 600 miles to meet deficit 
areas and distribution costs are high. 
Imported rices have however easy access 
to all ports m several directions of the 
province and a short lead to consuming 
areas. The districts of Coimbatore, Salem, 
Malabar, Vizagapatam and Ramnad stand 
out prominently as importing centres 
and a properly regulated system of special 
rates from producing areas will tend 
largely to improve distribution. In the 
matter of imported rices it is worth while 
having a system of licensing of wholesale 
importers and undue imports in certain 
months checked by the issue of certificates 
of authorisation as is now done for Cotton, 
under Cotton Transport Act. It is well to 
remember that the practice of adulteration 
of imported and broken rices with local ones 
IS common. 

Trading in Futures : As contrasted 
with wheat there are no association or 
organisations of trade in rice to regulate 
market charges and standardise market 
prices. Facilities for trading in rice futures 
are also conspicuous by their absence. In 
view of the stabilising influence which 
futures have on ready prices and also in 
view of our large import and export trade 
it is well to establish organised futures 
exchanges in the larger markets m the 
presidency as Bezwada, Tanjore and West 
Godavari. A good beginning in the control 
of marketing and direction of improvements 
can be effected by extending the operation 
of the Commercial Crops Markets Act to 
the paddy crop which is the main crop of 
our presidency. 


COFFEE MARKETING IN MADRAS ; 
The Director of Agriculmie, Madras, 
writes; The average area under coffee 
plantations in India was about 200,000 
acres of which Mysore represented 52%, 
Madras 26%, Coorg 20%, Cochin and 
Travancore 2%. Brazil is undeniably the 
most important producer of coffee m the 
world producing nearly 60% of the world 
output? India's share of production is only 
about 1% of the total world production. 

The cultivation of coffee in Madras is 
mainly confined to the hills, the main 
centres of production being the lull slopes 
of the Nilgiris, the Shevaro^s in Salem, 
the western and the eastern slopes of the 
Western Ghats in Malabar, Coimbatore 
and Madura Districts. The most suitable 
elevation for the proper growth of coffee 
bushes and the development of the beans 
have been found to be between 2,500 to 
4,500 feet above sea level, although coffee 
grows even m the plains and at elevations 
above 6,000 feet. Places above 5,000 feet 
are considered un suited for coffee as they 
are liable to frost. The quality of coffee 
IS not only influenced by elevation but also 
by many other factors such as rainfall, 
soil, manuring, etc. Shade also affects the 
quality. The general saying is “good 
shade, good prices/' Coffee from the 
Nilgiris and the Shevaroys is considered 
better than that grown on the Pulneys, 
Mysore and Coorg. 

Acreage and Output: The coffee 
area m the Presidency has increased from 
50,892 acres m 1909-10 to 56,987 acres in 
1936-37. During the same period the 
area under tea increased from 14,625 
acres to 75,349 acres. 

The bulk of the coffee grown m this 
Presidency is coffee Arabica; Robusta 
variety w'hich is grown in Wynaad 
(Malabar) and to a small extent on the 
Pulneys (Madura) is considered interior 
and sells for almost less than half the price 
of Arabica. 

Coffee bushes flower in the second or 
third year of planting, but are not allowed 
to bear a heavy crop till they are 5 or 6 
years old. The bushes come to full 
bearing when they are 10 to 12 years of 
age. The crop is said to be a gamble on 
the weather. The yields fluctuate 
considerably from year to year. A heavy 
crop is generally followed by a poor oue« 
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The annual average yield of a series of 
years works out to 191 pounds of clean 
coffee per acre. The estimated average 
annual production of coffee in the 
Presidency is about 4,400 tons as against 
21,800 tons for the whole of India. On the 
Pulneys the coffee picking season is from 
August to December while in the other 
centres — the Shevaroys, the Nilgiris and 
the Anamaiais, the crop is about a" month 
later. The ripe berries are pulped on the 
estates in pulping machines and the coffee 
in parchment is dried in the sun and sent 
to curing houses in the plains. 

Classification of Varieties : Parch- 
ment coffee or coffee in husk is shelled by 
machines. The process consists m stripping 
ofi both the parchment and the silvery skm 
from the beans. The coffee is then sized 
into different grades. It is sorted into 
two main grades Peaberry (round) and flat. 
The ripeCofiee fruit or cherry consists of 
usually two seeds. But in some there will 
be only one bean which, on account of the 
shape, IS known as ‘Peaberry*. Flats are 
again graded into A, B, C, triage, blacks 
and bus. ‘ A ’ being the biggest and best 
of the flats. All abnormal, defective and 
damaged beans are classed as ‘ triage.’ At 
Coimbatore, coffee is graded into Peaberry, 
royal extra-bold zero, A. B. C. and triage. 

Exports and Imports: The imports 
are only from other Provinces and States 
m India. The average annual imports 
by sea amount to about 320 tons. The 
mam supplies are from the Portuguese 
ports which are only the produce of North 
Mysore. Small quantities are being 
received from Bombay, Burma and Bengal. 
Due to the increased lorry transport direct 
from Mysore to Mangalore the imports via 
Portuguese ports are diminishing. The 
rail borne imports also amount to about 
300 tons annually and are mostly from 
Mysore. Almost the whole of the Coorg 
crop and a major share of the production 
of Mysore are taken either to Mangalore 
or Tellicherry for curiug and export. The 
estimated annual receipt of coffee by road 
from Mysore and Coorg is about 9700 
tons. The exports by sea to foreign 
countries are only of raw beans. The 
total exports of coffee to foreign countries 
in 1935-36 amounted to 10,688 tons valued 
at 10P4 lakhs of rupees, but declined to 
6,658 tons of val^ue 53*9 lakhs of rupees 


during 1937-38. France is the mam buyer 
and exports to France represent nearly 
30 per cent of the total exports. The 
shipments to the United Kingdom rose 
from 2,100 tons m 1931-32 to 3,551 tons 
in 1935-36 and declined to 1,449 tons 
during 1937-38. Exports to France 
increased from 2,154 tons to 4,128 tons in 
1935-36 and declined to 2,075 tons during 
1937-38. 

Overseas Markets: The other countries 
importing coffee from this Presidency are 
Germany, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Belgium, Australia, New Zealand, Den- 
mark, Algeria, Ceylon, Canada and Sweden. 
Generally high grown coffee of Mysore 
goes for consumption in England. Average 
quality of Mysore or Coorg Coffee is 
exported to Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
Belgium, Holland and Italy. Plantations 
‘B’, ‘C’ and triage have good demand in 
France and Australia. Peaberry is mostly 
m demand locally, but small quantities are 
going to the United Kingdom. Cherry 
dried coffee known by the trade as Native 
coffee and small quantities of ‘monsooned’ 
coffee are exported to France. As a rule 
monsooned coffee is shipped to Scandinavia. 

Shipments of coffee to foreign countries 
during the period 1931-32 to 1937- -8 
were as follows: — 



Quantity. 

Value in lakhs. 


cwts. 

Rs. 

1931-32 

153,180 

92-92 

1932-33 

171,811 

108-88 

1933-34 

184,b88 

101-61 

1934-35 

140,577 

72-50 

1935-36 

213,750 

101-36 

1936-37 

205,842 

82-02 

1937-38 

133,163 

53*86 


The share of Madras is more than 90 
per cent of the total Indian exports. The 
shippings start m January with the 
commencement of the new crop and 
continue upto the end of June. Nearly 
86 per cent of the total exports is over 
in this period. During the monsoon months 
July — August, the shipments are negligible. 
In October — November exports are only 
of monsooned coffee. Nearly 75 per cent 
of the total exports are from Mangalore. 

Inter-Provincial Exports: Besides 
the shipments to Foreign Countries, 
supplies are being made to other Provinces 
in India. The Exports to Indian Provinces 
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have definitely been on the increase. The 
average annual export amounted to about 
635 tons valued at 7*33 lakhs of rupees. 
Bombay gets the major share of over 50 
per cent of the total. The average annual 
exports to Burma is about 200 tons. The 
intake of Bengal averages about 50 tons. 
The exports are high during January to 
June and the trade is slack during the rest 
of the period. The average annual rail 
borne export is about 400 tons of which 
nearly two-thirds are to Mysore. 

Local Consumption; The estimated 
average consumption of Coffee in the 
Presidency in Terms of Raw Beans is 
about 50,70 tons. 

Price Levels : Peaberry Coffee 
always gets a premium in price. The 
difference between the price of Peaberry 
and that of ‘ A ’ is about Rs. 8 to Rs. 12 
per cwt. in favour of the former at Manga- 
lore market. If the price is taken as an 
index of quality, all grades of Nilgiris 
coffee are superior to similar grades from 
other sources. The normal difference in 
prices between those of ‘ A ’ and ‘ B * or 
‘ B ' and ' C ' is about Rs. 4 per cwt. 
Triage sells about Rs. 4 per cwt. less than 
the prices of ‘ C *. 

At Mangalore, coffee season commences 
in December-January and weekly auctions 
are held by the Curers' Association till 
the end of May. In January 1936, fair 
average quality plantation assortment 
coffee was selling at Rs. 33-11 per cwt, 
while Peaberry was quoted at Rs. 45. 
There was a gradual fall in prices since 
then and by the middle of May 1936, the 
price of fair average quality plantation 
assortment dropped to Rs. 26-12 and 
Peaberry to Rs. 39-12 per cwt. Prices 
improved slightly since then and in Decem- 
ber 1936, plantation assortment was 
selling at Rs. 35-2 and Peaberry at Rs. 49 
per cwt. and in March 1937, the corres- 
ponding prices were Rs. 41-8 and Rs. 61-8. 
Since then there was a gradual fall in 
prices. On 7th May 1938, the auction 
sales fetched Rs. 33-12 for plantation 
assortment and Rs. 50 for Peaberry. 

Polishing Process: There are a 
number of factories, large and small, 
engaged in roasting, grinding and blending 
coffee and they are distributed mainly in 
the southern districts of the Presidency. 


Raw coffee is polished by machines by 
removing the silvery skin covering the 
beans. At Madura the consumers mostly 
go in for polished coffee. But polished 
coffee loses its flavour sooner than unpoli- 
shed stuff. As bluish green colour is an 
indication of good quality, old and 
discoloured coffee is artificially coloured 
by machine at Mangalore, Virudunagar 
and Tuticorin, by first polishing, moistening, 
adding small quantities of white and green 
colouring materials and working m a 
machine for 20 to 30 minutes. Annually 
1,000 to 1,200 tons of coffee are artificially 
coloured at Virudunagar alone. The 
charge for colour polishing is only 10 
annas to 12 annas per cwt. The colour is 
maintained for about two months. When 
artificial colouring was first introduced, 
coloured coffee fetched a premium of 
about Rs. 6 per cwt. Now coloured stuff 
IS looked on with suspicion by the buyers 
and the process of colouring is gradually 
going down. 

Most of the South Indian consumers of 
coffee prefer to purchase raw beans and do 
their roasting at home in iron pans. 
When the beans turn into light dark 
colour, the stuff is taken out and spread 
on the floor for immediate cooling. By such 
sudden cooling the loss of volatile oils is 
minimised. 

Adulterants : With the fall in the 
prices of coffee, adulterants other than 
chicory are not very much used. Annually 
about 300 to 400 tons of chicory valued at 
about a lakh of rupees annually imported 
represents nearly 6 to 7 per cent of the 
coffee consumed. Chicory is imported in 
powder form packed in iron drums, mostly 
from the ports of Rotterdam, Amsterdam, 
Antwerp and London. Chicory being 
cheaper than coffee, some of the coffee 
hotels mix a fair proportion (10 to 15 
per cent) of chicory to coffee powder. 
Poor people use even husk of the coffee 
cherry as a substitute for coffee. 

Extant Blends; The two chief blends 
of coffee in the market are ‘pure* and 
‘French coffee.* The latter is labelled to 
contain varying proportion of chicory from 
25 to 45 per cent. Inferior grades of coffee 
like triage, blacks and bits are used by 
many of the coffee blenders. Even cherry 
husk is utilised by retailors selling coffee 
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powder. Triage coffee is roasted, powdered 
and mixed with chicory in varying 
proportions and sold as powder or tablets 
coffee. In some of the coffee tablets in the 
market, the proportion of chicory is 
as much as 90 to 95 per cent. 

Towards Increasing Consumption: 
There is great scope for increasing r coffee 
consumption in India as well as Aladras, 
The per capita annual consumption of 
coffee IS only 0*24 pound in terms of raw 
beans for Madras Province and for India 
0*07 lb. The consumption is more m 
Madras City and m the districts South of 
Madras. In the Ceded Districts the 
consumption IS negligible. In the West 
Coast, tea is more largely used than coffee. 
In many parts of North India, coffee is 
almost unknown, and tea is the common 
beverage. At present, the major share of 
Indian production is exported to the 
European countries and the prices depend 
entirely on foreign demand. If a steady 
demand is created in India itself, the prices 
will increase especially as the import of 
raw cofiee from outside India is prohibited. 
Intensive propaganda is necessary to bring 
home to the village the usefulness of coffee 
as a beverage- The work is rendered easier 
m districts where prohibition has been 
introduced. Among foreign countries, the 
United States of America and Canada 
appear suitable markets for exploring the 
export trade of India. At Bombay the 
opening up of “ an Indian Coffee House’' 
has greatl}' stimulated coffee consumption. 

GROUNDNUT IN AUDRAS- In the 
course of an interesting Press Note on 
marketing of groundnuts m this presi- 
dency the Director of Agriculture states: 

The total area under groundnut in the 
world IS about 185*2 million acres. The 
main countries of production are 

1935 season area in 
1000 acres. 


India 5857 

China 3310 

Senegal 1729 

United States 1724 

Netherland Indies 482 

French Sudan 457 

Ivory Coasf 333 


Other producing countries are Soutl 
Africa, Tanganyika, North Australia 
British Malaya, Spam, Japan, West Indie' 
and South America. 

The area shown with groundnut m thi 
presidency in 1937 is estimated at 4*5i 
million acres — against 3*43 million acre 
m the previous year. This is the highes 
area estimated so far. The mam centre 
of production are ( 1 ) Ceded District com 
prising the Districts of Knrnool, Bellary 
and Anantapur (2) the central districts 
South and North Arcot, Chittoor, Salerr 
and parts of Coimbatore and Tnchmopol; 
(3) Guntur and Kistna and (4) Vizaga 
patam. There is practically no cultivatio 
m South Canara, the Milgiris and th 
major portion of IMalabai . 

Production . The yield of groundni 
varies considerably depending on variety 
soil treatment and the season. Th 
Mauritius variety generally gives a highe 
yield than the Bunch type, the averag 
yield being 1000 to 1200 lbs of unshelle 
nuts per acre as against 800 to 1000 lb< 
of the latter. In red loamy soils th 
yields are 40 to 50% more than in blac 
soils while the irrigated crop gives eve 
double the yield of the ramfed cro( 
The production of groundnuts m tb 
current season is estimated at 1,902,30 
tons of unshelled nuts as again 
1,657,2 SO tons m the previous yea 
an increase of about 14*8 per cen 
The normal annual output m the presidenc 
IS estimated at 1,540,280 tons unshelle 
nuts. The groundnut crop iii the provmc 
1 s largely ramfed being so vn between Ma 
and August and harvested between Octob< 
and January. The irrigated crop compri 
ing about a lakh of acres is sown 
February to March and harvested m Jul 
to August, 

Export Figures. In this presidenc 
the export business with foreign countrii 
IS earned on mostly by three firms onl. 
Exports from Madras Presidency fori 
75 to 85% of the total exports of India ar 
ranged from 4*6 lakhs of tons in 1930-3 
to 6*4 lakhs of tons m 1936-37. Expori 
were low in 1932-33 and again in 1935-3( 
The value of exports from the provinc 
ranged from 500 lakhs of rupees i 
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1934-35 iQ 1,060 lakhs of rupees m 
1936-37. 



1 Share of 
Madras 
j Percentage 
of 

quantity. 

lO r-H ro in o 

tN Cn CO CO 00 00 00 

Exports from 
Madras Presidency. 

Value in 
lakhs of 
rupees. 

735-02 

714-74 

559-68 

544-60 

499-76 

538-89 

1060-52 

Quantity 

in 

tons. 

ni- or fss o o IN. 
o — 1 lO cn lO fO IN 

Ch cr> lo 

IX in oT lo lo CN 00 

in H" in m fOi rm 

Tt- cn 00 VO 

Exports from India 
British Ports. 

Value m 
lakhs of 
rupees. 

CO 00 CnI r-t o Cn 

CN VO CM r-H GO — « vn 

o cn or cn in rb 

VO r-H — ' VO CTi 'O or 
o tN VO in VO or 

r— i 

Quantity 

m 

tons. 

601,204 

671,973 

433,012 

546,546 

511,194 

412,607 

739,487 

Year. 

1930- 31 1 

1931- 32 1 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 

1935- 36 

1936- 37 


The exports from this Presidency are 
mostly to France, Germany, Netherlands, 
Italy, Belgium and the United Kingdom. 
Nearly one-third of the total exports during 
the last seven years went to France. The 
exports to the United Kingdom and Italy 
are on the increase, while Germany and 
Netherlands have considerably reduced 
their demands. The shares of United 
Kingdom rose from 6‘4% m 1931-32 to 
nearly 13% during 1936-37 partly due to 
the Ottawa Agreement and partly to 
removal of So>^abeans from the United 
Kingdom free list. 

The Coastal Exports are mainly to Burma, 
Bengal, Bombay and Sind and averaged 
annually about 12,600 tons during the past 
five years. Groundnuts are also being 
exported by rail to Bombay, Mysore and 
Bengal to the extent of about 30,000 to 
40,000 tons annually. During 1936-37 
52,225 tons of groundnuts were imported 
from the Nizams’ State and Mysore by 
rail to Madras as against 15,000 tons in 
the previous years. Coastal Imports are 
negligible, the annual average being only 
about 350 tons in the last five years. 

The exports of groundnuts represent 
about 48*2 per cent of the total production. 


The quantity reserved for sowing represent 
about 10 to 11 per cent of the production. 

Coastal Exports of Oil : The Total 
Coastal Exports of oil increased from 
366,146 gallons in 1931-32 to 1,613,637 
gallons m 1936-37. Exports to Foreign 
Countries rose from 20,157 Gallons in 
1930-31 to 103,246 in 1936-37. The 
demaild for the Indian groundnut in 
England increased during the past few 
years, the share of total imports rising 
from 1% m the quinquennium ending 
1930-31 to 64*8% in five years ending 
1936-37. But there were no exports 
to groundnut oil from this presidency to 
the United Kingdom. The export trade of 
groundnut cake from this presidency has 
steadily improved from 9287 tons in 
1930-31 to 32,757 tons m 1936-37. 
United Kingdom is the chief buyer and 
imports annuaily 25,000 to 30,000 tons. 
Other countries receiving supplies from 
this Presidency are Germany, the Nether- 
lands, Ceylon and Belgium. Cocanada and 
Masulipatam are the chief ports of 
shipment. Locally groundnut cake is 
used for manuring sugarcane and paddy 
crops and as a cattle feed. 

Price Levels: As a large share of the 
produce (groundnut) is exported abroad, 
the wholesale price entirely depends on the 
rates offered by the exporting firms, which 
depend on the price of groundnut oil and 
cake prevailing in England and other 
continental ports. Groundnut oil prices 
vary according to the prices of other 
vegetable oils and marine oils. The whole- 
sale prices of groundnut kernels of standard 
quality at all ports on the Coromandel 
coast are fairly uniform, any slight 
variation in the rate quoted by different 
firms being due to the difference in shipping 
freights and their commitments for export. 
The prices m the interior markets depend 
on the incidental charges, cart hire and 
railway freight, etc. from the nearest 
railway station to the nearest port. Whole- 
sale prices quotations are for a candy of 
531 lbs. but the units of sale for 
unshelled nuts in the villages vary from 
place to place. 

The downward trend in groundnut prices 
began in 1929 and towards the end of 
1930 the decline became substantial and 
prices of machined Coromandel for port 
delivery dropped from about Rs. 53 per 
candy to nearly Rs. a candy. Prices 
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Mangoes: Madras Presidency exports 
annually about 400,000 railway maunds 
of Mangoes, the chief importing provinces 
during 1936-37 being Central Provinces 
(83,000 maunds), Bombay (55,000 maunds), 
Punjab (52,000 maunds), Hyderabad 
(51,000 maunds), Bengal (41,000 maunds), 
North-west Frontier Province (22,000 
maunds), Bihar and Orissa (32,000 maunds) 
Burma (26,000 maunds), Delhi (11,000 
maunds), Indore (8,000 maunds), and Smd 
(8,000 maunds). 

The largest exporting districts are 
Vizagapatam, East Godavari, Cuddapah, 
Chittoor, North Arcot and Malabar. Except 
in the case of Malabar uhich has the 
advantage of an earlier crop in February- 
March, mangoes of all producing centres 
of the Madras Presidency compete in local 
and North Indian City Markets, with results 
disastrous to exporters m a short producing 
season. There have been instances when 
even the railway freight and incidental 
charges have not been recovered. There is, 
therefore, need for restricting the extension 
of mango cultivation of the mam crop, 
and limiting the plantings to choice varieties 
and to offseason bearers, as in Tinnevelly 
and parts of Coimbatore, Tanjore and 
Circars. Expansion of export markets 
ofiers one way out of the difficulty and 
there appears scope for foreign trade 
especially as the mango crop is cultivated 
very little out of India except m Mexico, 
Peru and Egypt. For the above purpose, 
cold storage methods with choice fruits are 
essential. In the already existing trade 
to North India, regulation of exports by a 
properly controlled system of producers’ 
organisations, as is being done m America, 
is a useful step. The Marketing Section 
has recently organised Fruit Growers’ 
Associations in Vizianagaram, Koduru 
(Cuddapah District) and Puttur (Chittoor 
District) to help export trade. The 
utilisation of the mango and other crops in 
the preservation industry will be dealt with 
in a later section. 

Plantains ; The Plantain crop is 
next in importance in export trade. The 
quantity exported during 1936-37 being 
206,000 railway maunds distributed among 
other provinces as follows : 

Mysore State (90,000 maunds), Bihar 
and Orissa (46,000 maunds), Nizams* State 
(40,000 maands), Delhi (11,000 maunds), 


Central Provinces (11,000 maunds), 
Bengal (5,000 maunds) and Punjab (3,000 
maunds). From the Cauvery and Godavari 
areas exports to Mysore State have 
declined from 130,000 railway maunds m 
1934*35 to 90,000 railway maunds during 
1936-37, mainly due to increased cultiva- 
tion m the State. The trade from the 
Godavari area has moved to places like 
Delhi and Lahore, due to special reduced 
rates, recently given by the Railways, on 
the recommendations of the Agricultural 
Department. The plantain crop offers 
more risk in export trade than many other 
fruits. For trade to such a place as Delhi, 
the railway freight per wagon is about 
Rs. 800, cost of fruits Rs. 600 and 
incidental charges about Rs. 300 or a total 
of Rs. 1,700 invested on every wagon. 
The difficulties in export to North India 
are greater from the Cauvery area, where 
the railway freight is Rs. 400 more per 
wagon. The city of Madras consumes 
annually about 250,000 railway maunds of 
Poovan and Rasthali varieties from the 
Cauvery area, 60,000 railway maunds of 
Mauritius or green plantains from South 
Arcot and about 30,000 railway maunds 
of hill plantains from the Madura Hills. 
Other markets for hill plantains are mainly 
in Madura and nearby districts, and 
the prospects of export trade to North 
India appear remote although Malabar is 
a large producer of plantains. It is still 
a nett importer. In world trade the 
importing countries for plantains are the 
United States, France and United Kingdom, 
the chief exporting countries being Jamaica, 
Mexico, Panama and Gautemala. The 
variety exported is mainly Mauritius under 
cold storage. In our country besides 
reduced rates to North India, for long 
distance traffic, wooden wagons with 
ventilators have been arranged for plantains 
by the Marketing Section and the extension 
of such facilities is under consideration. 

Citrus Fruits: The area under citrus 
fruits in the Presidency has increased from 
10,000 acres m 1931-32 to about 22,000 
acres at present. Still our Presidency is a 
large importer of oranges, mainly from 
Central Provinces of Sangtara variety 
(74,000 maunds) and of Coorg oranges 
(60,000 maunds). There is, therefore, 
scope for increasing cultivation both on 
account of increasing demand and increas- 
ing imports. About 65 per cent of the 
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orange gardens in the province are yet 
to bear fully, The estimated Madras 
production by varieties is Sathgudi 
(96,000 maunds), Batavian (99,000 maundsj, 
sour oranges (130,000 maunds), other types 
(139,000 maunds). On the side of 
marketing of oranges, a fruit Growers’ 
Association was started recently at Koduru 
in the Cuddapah District and sold about 
Rs. 23,000 worth of Sathgudi oranges last 
season in Madras City which consumes 
annually over a lakh of maunds of oranges, 
comprising Sangtara (52,000 railway 
maunds), Sathgudi (33,000 maunds) and 
Batavian and Kamala (18,000 maunds). 

The lime crop also figures prominently 
in export and about 117,000 railway 
maunds of the fruits were exported during 
1936-37, 80 per cent of which was to 
Calcutta and the rest to Travancore and 
Burma. Due to large production, restric- 
tion of cultivation at any rate in the 
larger-producing areas is indicated. The 
consumption of^ Madras City is annually 
32,000 railway maunds of limes. Recently 
a Lime Growers’ Association has been 
started at Palakole to help in export trade. 

Grapes : The area under grapes in 
our province is small and the produc- 
tion of 18,000 railway maunds is 
mainly of sour grapes from Kodaikanal 
and Krishnagiri. Consumption is mostly 
local as in Madras City and Madura and a 
very small quantity (900 maunds) is expor- 
ted to North India form Krishnagiri. The 
grape season February-May has the 
advantage of production when Northern 
India supplies are scarce, but the mam 
line of improvement is the evolution and 
acclimatisation of choice types akin to 
those from Chaman and foreign countries. 
A Grape Growers’ Association has been 
started in the Madura district and exports 
to places m Madras and outside are in full 
swing. In the first one month of the 
starting of the Society nearly 7,000 
baskets (1 basket—25 pounds) of grapes 
have been marketed m Madras and 
mofussil centres of the Presidency. Inter- 
national trade in grapes is of the order of 
2*42 lakhs of tons annually and the large 
exporting countries are Spain, Italy, 
United States of America and South Africa. 

Pineapples ; Pineapples are grown in 
Malabar and Vizagapatam districts and 
production is reaching a surplus stage, and 


comprised Kew (22,000 maunds), Mauritius 
(5,000 maunds) and local types (17,000 
maunds). The wholesale prices range 
about nine pies per pound in local markets 
and from nine pies to one anna per pound 
in city markets as Madras. Imports are 
made from the Travancore State. 

Apples : The apple is pre-eminently 
an iniported crop confined to cities and the 
quantities imported are small compared to 
our vast supply of local fruits. Apple 
production in the province is small (70 
maunds) and foreign imports amount (70 
maunds) and foreign imports amounted 
during 1936-37 to 9,500 railway maunds 
of value Rs. 91,800 mainly from Japan 
(2,650 maunds). South Africa (1,929 
maunds). United States of America (1,215 
maunds) and Australia (2,418 maunds), 
besides 3,800 maunds from North India. 

On account of our vast production and 
frequency of gluts in the producing season, 
there is scope for industrialising our vast 
fruit resources in such crops as the mango 
where production is 9 lakhs of tons, of pears 
(8,000 tons) and pineapples (1,800 tons). 
Research investigations on the technique of 
canning these fruits to suit local conditions 
and demand have to be immediately taken 
up. There is also a very profitable scope for 
the beverage industry in such fruits as 
limes (50,000 tons) and also of the sour 
oranges of Guntur (5,000 tons), which, in 
addition to reputed medicinal value, makes 
an excellent squash. Our Presidency 
imports annually about 2J lakhs of rupees 
worth of canned preserved fruits. Even 
if a fraction of our surplus fruits be canned, 
the imports will be checked considerably 
and the grower will get better value 
during the glut season. 

Research: Improvements in the 
marketing of fruit should be directed to 
our immense resources of supply. A 
planned distribution for choice commercial 
varieties, restriction of areas in surplus 
crops as the mango and lime, encourage- 
ments of off-season bearers are the 
lines of attack on the research side. 
Centralisation of research to suit different 
fruits and growing areas appears a useful 
line of improvement. On the side of 
development of exports investigations of 
cold storage methods are indicated for 
choice fruits in order to prolong the 
marketing season. 



I NDIA occupies a strange place m the 
industrial sphere. Her once industrial 
celebrity, though to-day is yet in the 
phantom cloud of illusion, is reflected in 
the beaming shadows cast by the industrial 
revolution, she is undergoing iif the 
present times. India stands eighth in 
importance among the Industrial nations. 
She is the 6th most important country in 
the international exchange of commodities 
from the point of Imports. The Chemical, 
Oil, Paper, Glass and Sait industries give 
an effective challenge to any product 
produced in any clime. On the tide of 
nationalism has come a legion of ethers 
like soap-making, tanning and leather, 
sheltered by heavy indirect taxation. 

India IS on the threshold of an industrial 
development. The three mam lines of 
development are the modernising of plants 
and factories, the starting of new lines of 
industry and the encouragement and 
systematic formation of the cottage 
industries. Industry is waiting for the 
man and makes the first trial with a view 
to cheapening production in that way and 
then others will follow suit. There is oil 
enough in India more and cheaper than m 
Germany. The demand m India with its 
population of 36 crores is big enough to 
justify the starting of any line of industry 
which supplies food provisons and house- 
hold articles. There are a multitude of 
goods which are manufactured m only a 
few and small factories^ i, e., shoes, buttons, 
hooks, pins, knives etc. There is only 
one manufacturer for spoons and forks, 
two factories for razors and one for 
building ice boxes. India is not covering 
home demand for paper. The Indian dhobie 
still resorts to the time honoured method. 
Modern Laundry plants are still a novelty 
to many. 

The cottage industries must be further 
developed. The German cottage industries 
are well-known all over the world and 
India will have to look to Germany for 
the requisite information. 

Indian poverty is proverbial but there is 
no use of complaining of the poverty storm 
and wondering when the ram will stop. 
Mr. Momer Williams, M.A., c.i.e., says 
India is a small ^ world by itself. She 


can scorch you with heat or shrivel you 
with cold. She can present to your gaze 
every imaginable physical feature of plain 
and desert, river and torrent, fen and 
forest, hill and dale, dark crag and snow 
white peak, towering to twice the altitude 
of the loftiest Swiss mountains. She can 
call forth your admiration by matchless 
examples of Industrial and decorative art, 
of unrivalled manual skill, of consummate 
taste and dexterity displayed m every kind 
of manufacture. Let us not forget tuat 
India had only attained a high degree of 
Commercial eminence and Industrial skill 
but had besides made great advances m 
Science and Philosophy when cur ancestors 
were half naked savages’". Hie Glass 
industry was at the height of its glory. 

Old Testament affords clear evidence 
of the great antiquity of Indian trade. 
Moses, 1,500 years before Christ, mentions 
various Indian products. 

The artists were held in high favour at 
Moghul court and many of their names 
have been preserved. 

The Industrial development which 
received blessings from bwedeshi move- 
ment got a fresh impetus during the Great 
War which engulfed the world a few years 
after King George had come to the throne. 
India experienced unique hardship when 
the foreign supplies stood the danger of 
being cut off. 1 he Government realising 
the awkwardness of the situation came 
forward to support a number of nascent 
industries that were fighting the de^vy 
morn of negligence. Under the new 
constitution, India was fortunate to be 
granted fiscal autonomy. I'he launching 
of the Reserve Bank was a crowning 
achievement. 

India has to-day launched upon manu- 
facturing Engineering Stores of diverse 
nature, chemicals, electrical, bulbs, rubber 
goods etc. A scheme for motor car 
manufacture is in full swing. 

The Tata Iron and Steel Works Ltd., the 
most important of 4 steel manufacturing 
works m India, was started m 1907. The 
production has attained a record figure 
m 1934-35, being 726,000 tons of coal, 
892,000 tons pig iron, 834,000 tons steel 
ingots, and 104,000 tons salable steel 
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At the end of 1910, Indian production 
of coal was 12 million tons. But in 1930 
it was 23*8 million tons. The economic 
crisis, the production was only 22*1 million 
tons at the end of 1934. 

In 1920 there were 263 textile mills 
equipped with 6,195,671 spindles and 
82,725 looms, employing 23,362 persons 
but in 1935 there were 365 mills equipped 
With 96,85,175 spindle^ 1,98,867 looms 
employing 414,884 persons. In Coimbatore, 
Madura and Madras Districts, mills abound. 
The workings of the Trichi nopoly Mills 
forebodes a bright future. 

The growth of match industry dates 
from 1922 when a high revenue duty was 
imposed on the imported matches so as to 
facilitate the growth of match industry. 
In 1925 factories were numerous and the 
production went hand m hand with the 
rising demand. 

1932-33 1933-34 

Safety ... 18,411,741 17,847,542 

Sulphur 408,466 235,998 

18,820,208 18,083,540 

(Figures in Gross.) 

SUGAR PRODUCTION: Second Memo- 
randum on the production of sugar directly 
from cane in modern factories in India 
during the season 1937-38 issued by Mr. 
R. C. Snvastava, b.Sc., o.b.e., Director, 
Imperial Institute of Sugar Technology, 
India, Cawnpore states: — 

Important feature of the present forecast 
IS that most of the factories in Bihar have 
for the first time reported inadequate 
supplies of cane and a consequent reduction 
in the production of sugar by about 20 
per cent from the figure published in the 
first forecast. The All-India production 
shows a decrease of about 7*3 per cent of 
which Bibar alone is responsible for over 
5’4 per cent. 

The present forecast places the total 
quantity of cane crushed in modern 
factories m India during the season 
1937-38 at 10,329,000 tons as against the 
actual figure of 11,687,000 tons m season 
1936-37. The total production of sugar 
is estimated at 968,800 tons as against the 
ptoduction of 1,111,400 tons last year — a 
decrease of about 143,000 tons. Bihar 
alone shows a decrease of about 98,000 
tons. 


The total production of sugar refined 
from Gur in India during the season 1937 
amounted to 19,500 tons as against 50,067 
tons during the season 1936 or a decrease 
of 30,567 tons. Out of the total production 
of sugar refined from Gur during 1937, 
15,900 tons were manufactured by 
factories which are purely refineries while 
3,600^tons were made by cane factories 
equipped with auxiliary refining plant. 

During and after the Great War, India 
experienced shortage m sugar supply for 
the daily consumption. Since that time, 
the Indians have been opening factories in 
India itself. The Government came to 
their help in raising protective duties. 
In India so far there are about 166 sugar 
factories. The value of the machinery 
imported is approximately Rs. 1,05,45,439. 
The average of the sugar cane crop also 
has been increased by 45 % than in 1935. 
As a result of larger cane crop in India, 
the price as well as the import of sugar 
from Java and other countries have been 
seriously affected. 

India occupies a predominent position 
m the world market as a producer and an 
exporter of oil seeds. In certain seeds, 
India possesses almost a monopoly of the 
world’s supply. In groundnuts out of the 
total world production of about 40 a little 
over 30 lakhs of tons are to the credit of 
India. In the rape and mustard seeds 
also India contributes almost | of the 
world's demand, and the same is true of 
castor seeds. The exports go mostly to 
Europe. 

In recent years new industries are spring- 
ing up every year. It has been the 
fashion to speak of India as a great 
agricultural country. Though this state- 
ment is correct, very few people realise 
that Industrially India to-day is one of the 
Greatest countries in the world. The 
holding of Exhibitions from time to time 
bears eloquent testimony to the high 
perfection, our native industries have 
attained. Especially during the last 
quarter of a century India is growing 
into great economic manhood. What is 
deplorable is the lack of proper apprecia- 
tion of their achievement partly to want 
of advertisement. The growth of sugar 
industry is phenomenal especially during 
the last decade. She need not depend on 

m 
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Java for supplies. She has also attained 
the stage of exporting. 

South India throws open rich avenues of 
industrial exploration. Given requisite 
conditions and requisite enthusiasm, her 
vast enormous resources could be harnessed 
into most fruitful channels. 

RUBBER- 

Rubber Regulation : The prochicton 
and distribution of Rubber is now operated 
by what is called the international Rubber 
Regulation Committee. This Committee 
was found m 1934. After long and arduous 
International negotiations an agreement 
was reached between Governments 
controlling over 90% of the world’s rubber 
production. Signatories to the scheme 
comprised Governments of the following 
countries: 

Malaya, Netherlands, East Indies, Ceylon, 
India (including Burma), French Indo- 
Chma, North Borneo, Sarawak and Siam. 

Export Quota: For the purpose of 
determining from time to time the amount 
of rubber which may be exported from the 
distinctive countries the following basic 
quotas have been fixed. 



The International Rubber Regulation 
Committee decided from time to time the 
rate of allowed Exports of basic quota as 
follows:— 


Jun. 

- July. 

1934 

Aug. 

— Sep. 

1934 

Oct. 

— Nov. 

1934 

Dec. 

— — 

1934 

Jan. 

— Mar. 

1935 

Apl. 

— Jun. 

1935 

July. 

— Sep. 

1935 

Oct. 

— Dec. 

1935 

Jan. 

— Jun. 

1936 

July. 

— Dec. 

1936 

Jan. 

— Mar. 

1937 

Apl. 

— Jun. 

1937 

July. 

— Dec. 

1937 


Of basic Quotas. 

100 % 

90% 

80% 

70% 

75% 

70% 

65% 

60% 

60% 

65% 

75% 

80% 

90% 


Statistical Position : For some 


time after the introduction of the scheme, 
there was no improvement in statistical 
position. But Jt is only during 1936, 
there was a marked improvement, the 
world’s stocks declining to no less than 
430,000 tons or about 40% of the annual 
rate of consumption. 

The following table presents a clear 
picture of the development of the 
statistical position since the introduction 
of the scheme. 
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Both in America and elsewhere Rubber 
has also been utilised m other directions. 
Further more with road construction 
proceeding on a large scale throughout 
the world, and the tendency of less 
developed countries to prefer motor trans- 
port to railways, it is certain that the 
consumption of rubber will continue to 
increase. 

In the last 8 years, the average rate of 
increase has been nearly 7% per annum, 
and if the rate of increase is halved, the 
world absorption will be well over 
1,400,000 tons in 1945. It is open to 
doubt whether supply of crude rubber in 
1945 will meet that figure. 

Synthetic Rubber : The development 
of synthetic Rubber was first started in 
Russia. Then Germany entered the 
field and lately both Italy and Czecho- 
slavokia began to manufacture synthetic 
rubber on a large scale. These four 
countries,-Russia Germany, Italy and 
Czech oslavokia - used in 1936, 128,000 
tons of crude rubber i. e. about 12% of 
the world’s absorption. The consumption 
of natural rubber and synthetic rubber in 
Russia is as follows for the last three 
years : 



Natural 

Rubber. 

Synthetic 

Rubber. 

Total. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1934 ... 

47,300 

10,000 

57,300 

1935 ... 

37,600 

25,000 

62,600 

1936 ... 

31,000 

35,000 

66,000 


All authorities agree that the cost of 
synthetic rubber is at least 2sh. per lb. or 
more i. e. more than double the present 
price of natural product, and that it 
cannot compete with crude rubber in an 
open market both from the point of view 
of price and quality also. 

From very early times some of the 
products peculiar to the Malabar coast 
have won reputation in several of the 
Asiatic and European nations, and were 
the objects of maritime enterprise 
and Commercial aspect throughout the 
succeeding centuries. Each nation bad its 
share in the trade with the Kerala country 
and English are carrying on a healthy 
trade with this ancient ‘ Land of Pepper’. 


As one wanders over a rubber estate 
it is difficult to understand what led 
the pioneer planter to the selection of 
what was originally a piece of waste 
jungle land without roads of any kind. 
They must have been of knowledge and 
quick to see the possibilities of such areas. 
The owners of the land were only too 
ready {0 dispose of their useless property 
even at eight annas or one rupee an 
acre : it then steps to make this jungle 
into an estate bearing valuable crop of 
rubber. 

The course generally followed w^as to 
plant up a small acreage and then to form 
a syndicate to whom the land was sold 
naturally at a greatly enhanced price 

The manager starts a nursery where 
plants from selected seed are grown. This 
seed is usually taken from trees which 
are at least ten yea.rs old. The young 
plants are placed in the ground and at a 
later stage in their growth it is necessary 
to be sure which of these are suitable for 
the final planting in the estates. They 
are pulled up the bottom of the tap root, 
all the smaller roots are removed and 
those plants which are absolutely 
straight in the stem and quite free 
from any marks of injuries are 
planted into the holes prepared for them. 
There has been considerable difference of 
opinion as to the number of plants to be 
planted per acre but the tendency now 
seems to be to reduce the number conside- 
rably from 100 to 125 being considered a 
suitable number. In some of the Indian 
plantations, the planting was much too 
close and managers have deemed it best 
policy to reduced planting of numbers, m 
some cases even as much as a half. This 
allows more light and air to reach the soil 
and the trees thrive better and reach 
maturity sooner. 

Next comes the patient waiting for the 
development of the trees, the necessary 
weeding being almost all that is required. 
At last it may be after four or five years 
the trees are tapped, Moplabs and others 
of the West Coast people have taken to 
this work with great success and it is 
: surprising how quickly they get proficiency, 
Near to each tree is the half of coconut 
shell and by means of a small bamboo 
fixed m the ground near the tree this is 
kept in position. Quickly the tapper makes 
the round of his trees before the sun gets 
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too hot. Then about 10 in the morning 
he goes round with his bucket and the latex 
IS poured from the cocoanut shell in it. 
When he has finished his round the latex 
is taken to the factory. A good man can 
tap 400 trees in a morning but not many 
can keep this quantity. 

Here the latex is passed through 
strainers and treated with acid* which 
causes it to coagulate into a large pulpy 
mass. The acid is usually acetic acid 
which separates the water from the latex. 
The coagulating takes place in fiat pans. 
In less than 24 hours each tin contains a 
slab of white rubber elastic and flabby 
enough to be kneaded out by hand like 
pastry. It then passes through the rubber 
mangle and the pressed out sheet now a 
greyish colour is left to dry. The following 
morning the sheets are removed to the 
smoke room and this process changes the 
article into the finished article the pale 
golden brown rubber sheet which is 
despatched to England and America for 
manufacturing processes. 

One of the great problems connected 
with the running of rubber estates as with 
all the estates is that of labour. No doubt 
much depends on the manager and his 
ability to handle his labour properly. 
Though it is difficult to get the necessary 
supply on some estates on account of 
climate and health conditions a tactful 
planter usually finds that the requisite 
men and women are available. Not all 
planters have the secret of handling labour 
successfully, yet it is generally conceded 
that this is one on the first essentials of 
successful work. In most places care is 
taken that the coolies are properly housed 
that the men m charge are not allowed to 
bully them and that suitable medical 
attendance is available. Under the best 
conditions work on a rubber estate 
demands greater deal from manager and 
workmen alike and where there is the 
right relation exnting between them, the 
estate is generally satisfactory. 

CEMENT INDUSTRY IN INDIA: 
The rapid development within recent 
years in the manufacture of Cement, 
one of India’s youngest industries; 
the great part which that Industry plays 
m the economic and national welfare of 
the country ; and the wide scope for 
building up cottage industries offered by 
its subsidiary pipductsj these factors will 


naturally revet the attention of every 
right minded individual interested in the 
current problems of the country. 

The majority of people are unaware 
that Cement is not a new invention ; It 
was known to the Romans m the classic 
days and also the Indians of old, as 
evidenced by the roads and castles bmit 
in Britain by the former and by the 
prescription tor the compounding of a 
special enduring mortar given m the Bnhat 
Samhitha written by the gifted Indian 
author, Varaha Mihira. The art was 
lost for some centuries but was revived 
and vastly improved by John Smeaton, an 
eminent English Engineer, m the third 
quarter of 18th century. The real credit, 
however must, be awarded to James 
Aspdin, an English brick layer, for the 
discovery of the Portland Cement of the 
present day and the establishment of the 
first Cement plant in 1825. 

It was due to the enterprise of the South 
Indian Industrials Ltd., Madras, that the 
first Cement factory m India was opened 
in Madras in 1902. The capacity of the 
plant was exceedingly small and the 
methods employed were far from being 
technically efficient according to the 
present day standards and probably due to 
these factors and also to the high cost and 
lack of encouragement the factory had 
laterly to be closed down. 

It was actually m 1912 that the real 
foundation ot the prer^ent industry was 
laid down. The Indian Cement Co., Ltd., 
was registered m that year and started 
work m Porbandar. 

The next two years saw the formation 
of the Katni and Bundi Companies. These 
factories were also of restricted output to 
begin With. However the great war 
broke out when they were still m their 
infancy and left them without competition 
to cater for practically the whole of India’s 
Cement requirements. The success of 
these factories naturally lent a fillip to 
industrial promoters in the country with 
the result that no less than 9 large facto- 
ries were set m operation in 1923, 

India IS a conservative country. 

The Cement manufacturers realised the 
gravity of the situation. The Indian 
Cement manufacturers’ Association, 
formed m 1925, successfully directed 
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their effort^i towards the stabilisation of the 
prices at an economic level. 

The truth of the modern slogan, “ Publi- 
city Pays’’ has now been recognised 
by all. The Concrete Association of 
India was inaugurated in 1927, 

Another Progressive step - the formation 
of the Cement Marketing Co., of India, 
Ltd., m 1930. 

In conjunction with the Concrete 
Association, offices were opened m the 
chief cities of India and staffed with 
competent Engineers trained in Cement 
Concrete work. 

Cement is acknowledged to be an 
economical building material. 

With this end m view a merger 
company was formed with the mam 
object of consolidating and reorganising 
the entire business of the various cement 
manufacturing companies, not only in 
respect of sales and selling prices but also 
m regard to manufacture, administration 
and the erection of new Factories where 
and when needed, together with the 
all-important matter of economic distribu- 
tion. 

Such a merger offered possibilities of 
considerable saving on bulk purchases of 
Indian coal, jute bags and other stores 
required by the Industry. The quota 
system could be abolished and the fullest 
advantage taken of the Production capa- 
cities of the existing works favourably 
situated with regard to the markets, 
whilst production in the less economic 
centres could be restricted. 

The merger received the unqualified 
approval of that farseeing industrial 
I^Iagnate, the late Mr. F. E. Dinshaw. 

The advantages and future possiblities 
of the merger scheme were so overwhel- 
ming and convincing that it received the 
unqualified approval of that far-seeing 
industrial magnate the late Mr. F. E. 
Dinshaw and it finally became an accom- 
plished fact m August, 1936, under the 
name of the Associated Cement Companies 
of India, Ltd. 

A Concrete School is now maintained 
m Bombay m which young men from 
various parts of the country are trained. 

Students are mostly of the sub — overseer 
and maistry class. 

Demonstration lorries move from place 
to place* 


The Cement Industry affords employ- 
ment to about 10,000 men m the factories 
alone. The Jute industry is benefitted. 
Huge freight revenues accrue to the Rail- 
way 

The Cement Industry is the only one 
which can enter into everyone of the four 
mam schemes of the National Programme. 

The ihanufacture of bye- products can 
be developed as a cottage industry. In the 
villages the poorer classes benefit. 

Cement concrete has the property of 
combining with steel without corroding it. 

This growing industry has a glorious 
future before it. 

DEVELOPMENT OF FISHERIES : The 

need for a bold policy of fisheries develop- 
ment in Madras is urged by Dr. Sundara 
Raj, the Director, in his report on the 
administration of the department for 
1936-37. The time he says, was never 
more opportune for such a development. 

He observes: 

“ A more direct appeal urging the 
Government to develop Madras fisheries 
has been made by ‘Nature’ a scientific 
journal of the highest standing. No more 
forcible argument than the facts which 
the paper brings forward is needed to 
convince one of the critical position in which 
the Indian fishing industry will soon find 
itself. A large firm owning 40 Japane£5e 
trawders has commenced fishing operations 
on the Indian coast and is landing hundreds 
of tons of fish into the Calcutta market. 
The consequences to the Indian fishing 
industry particularly that of Madras the 
journal emphatically points out will be 
disastrous. The fullest exploitation of the 
natural resources of the country for the 
benefit of the people is the avowed aim of 
the present autonomous provincial govern- 
ments. The menace of foreign exploitation 
in the wake of the Trawler’s survey of the 
fishing grounds of the East Coast of the 
presidency already foreshadowed m my 
reports for the years 1931-32 and 1935-36 
has assumed startling proportions. Not 
only is a depletion through over fishing 
likely to result as m the Pacific and more 
recently in the shell fisheries of the 
Andamans and the Nicobar islands, which 
‘Nature’ says will take many years to 
recover from overfishing by Japanese 
vessels but the chief market for Indian fish 
products which hitherto been Japan 
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Will automatically cease, spelling ruin to 
the local fisherman, the industry and the 
country at large. The time, it would 
seem, was never more opportune for a 
bold policy of fishery development in 
Madras. But it is surprising that the 
proposal for seriously curtailing the 
activities of the department has been 
revived for the eighth time withirr fifteen 
years. This demand for drastic retrench- 
ment it will be seen, is all the more 
unreasonable as the average surplus 
revenue of the department has definitely 
increased since last year from Rs. 13,403 
to Rs. 1 5,944’. Even m advanced coun- 
tries expenditure on Fisheries is a 
recognised debit on public revenues while 
this department more than meets such 
expenditure and is not a burden on the 
tax-payer. A wide awakening to the need 
for fishery development in India has led 
to the resuscitation of the Fisheries Depart- 
ment in Bengal and Baroda who have 
each applied for fisheries officers trained 
m this Presidency for organising their 
departments on the model of Madras. 

For the third time the attempt to 
improve the catches and methods of the | 
sea going fishermen had to be unexpectedly 
terminated as the Master Fisherman 
recruited to demonstrate the possibilities 
of the Yorkshire ‘ Coble ’ developed mental 
abnormalities almost immediately on 
arrival in India and had to be repatriated. 

The fishing season was on the whole 
favourable though a marked decline from 
last year’s record was noticeable on both 
the coasts. On the west coast both oil 
sardine and mackerel were available m 
moderate quantities, the catches of mackerel 
being distinctly less than those of last 
year. On the East coast the most abun- 
dant fisheries were ribbon fish in the 
extreme south where they have been scarce 
during the last few years and white bait 
throughout the east coast from Ramnad to 
Vizagapatam. The fish curing yards 
showed a surplus revenue of Rs. 48,048 
against Rs. 97,153 last year. 

Finance : The total revenue for the 
year amounted to Rs. 423,043 against 
Rs. 5,48,667 m the previous year. The 
decrease was mainly due to a reduction in 
the quantity of salt sold m the fish 
curing yards to a less favourable 
fishing season than last year, and a non- 
disposal of the year’s catch of chanks 


within the years under report. The fish 
curing yards were responsible for a net 
excess of revenue over-expenditure of 
Rs. 48,048 as against Rs. 97,153 last year. 
The chanks of 1936--37 were not sold 
before the end of the year and they have 
been taken credit for at production cost, 
hence this section shows an apparent 
debit balance of Rs. 16,606. Since the 
close of the year however an offer of 
Rs. 212 — 8 — 0 per 1,000 full sized chanks 
as against Rs. 163 — 12 — 0 last year has 
been received and recommended to 
Government; this will convert the 
apparent deficit into a profit of Rs. 25,003. 
The Acquarium brought a net revenue of 
Rs. 4,799 against Rs. 5,796 in the 
previous year though the gate collections 
were actually larger than last year. The 
revenue from inland fisheries were almost 
the same as last year, the actual receipts 
during the year being Rs. 69,738 against 
Rs. 69,739 in the previous year. 

The total expenditure of the department 
was Rs. 5,84,007 against Rs. 5,93,861 m 
1935-36. The decrease was chiefly due 
to a smaller quantity of salt purchased and 
transported to the west coast yards than 
in the year previous. 

TRADE OF MADRAS “ There was a 
substantial improvement in the volume 
of trade passing through the port during 
the year under review. The improvement 
was particularly marked in the imports 
of oils and coal, and in the export of 
groundnuts,” says the report of the Madras 
Fort Trust for the year 1937-38 just 
published. 

The value of the total trade of the Port 
of Madras on private account, as furnished 
by the Collector of Customs, representing 
39 per cent of the aggregate trade of the 
Presidency being the same percentage as 
in the previous year, amounted to 
Rs. 3,403’48 lakhs or an increase of 
Rs. 236.67 lakhs as compared with the 
previous year. Imports accounted for 
Rs. 1,795.88 lakhs and exports Rs. 1,607*60 
lakhs as against Rs. 1,596' 68 lakhs and 
I Rs. 1,570*13 lakhs respectively m the 
previous year. Foreign traffic (imports 
and exports combi ned) increased from 
Rs, 2,425*27 lakhs to Rs. 3,063*38 lakhs 
and coasting cargo decreased from 
Rs. 741*54 lakhs to Rs. 340*10 lakhs. 

Excluding the sum of Rs. 1,00,000 

contributed from the Madras Port Fund 
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and the sum of Rs. 2,15,944 transferred 
from the Landing Charges Fund, the net 
revenue receipts tor the year amounted to 
Ks. 34,13,565 as against Rs. 30,40,918 of 
the previous year. Excluding contributions 
to capital account and reserve funds, the 
net expenditure for the year amounted to 
Ks. 27,24,474 as against Rs. 27,11,175 of 
the previous year. 

With effect from the 1st April 1937, the 
Government of India assumed direct control 
of the administration of the Port of Madras. 

During the year under review, the 
privilege of ten days’ leave with pay in a 
year was extended to all daily rated 
employees in the Trust’s service. 

Traffic : The total tonnage of imports 
and exports which passed through the Har- 
bour during the year under review was 
1,117,733 tons, or an increase of 10.4 per 
cent on the previous year, the tonnage 
tor the previous six years, being 1,012,857 
tons m 1936-37 ; 1,019,560 tons m 

1935- 36; 1,158,876 tons in 1934-35; 
1,009,192 tons m 1933-34; 1,010,890 tons 
m 1932-33 and 1,155,748 tons in 1931-32. 

The total tonnage ot imports curing the 
year was 746,544 tons, an increase ot iP7 
per cent on the previous year. The imports 
of raw cotton and other textiles advanced 
from 4,750 and 6,860 tons to 5,669 and 
9,179 tons respectively. The import of 
twist and yarn and cotton manutactures 
(piece goods) tell from 4,943 and 6,788 tons 
to 3,830 and 4,869 tons respectively. The 
number of motor cars imported during 
the year was 1,572 as against 1,221 m 

1936- 37. The imports of ordinary cycles 
and parts and accessories of cars and 
cycles showed an increase, the figure for 
the current year being 12,763 tons as 
against 9,828 tons for the previous year. 
Ot this quantity, 37’5 per cent came from 
Europe, 51 per cent came from America 
and 9*4 per cent from Japan. 

The aggregate tonnage of mineral oils 
imported into this port advanced from 
159,093 tons to 196,539 tons. The imports 
of sugar were negligible. 

The imports of rice during the year 
increased from 60,947 tons to 63,556 tons. 
Of this quantity, 60,192 tons came from 
Burma and 2,845 tons from Calcutta. The 
imports of other food-grams including 
pulses and flour have fallen from 36,631 
tons to 26,913 tons. The total tonnage of 


chemical manures imported has advanced 
from 32,659 tons to 33,882 tons. 

The tonnage of coal imported into the 
poit during the year amounted to 109,712 
tons or an increase of 40*1 per cent on the 
previous year. 

Exports Increase: The aggregate 
tonnage of goods shipped from this port 
duni% the year under review amounted to 
371,189 tons as against 344,257 tons of 
the previous year or an increase of 7*8 
per cent. 

The shipment of ores increased from 
17,521 tons to 18,512 tons or by 5*6 
per cent. The following table shows the 
shipment of the several kinds of ores 
during the past three years. 



1937-38. 

1936-37. 

1935-36. 


Tons. 

Tons. - 

Tons. 

Chrome ore 

7,774 

10,657 

6,223 

Magnesite 

7,654 

4,765 

4,070 

Others 

3,084 

2,099 

1,064 

Total 

18,512 

17,521 

11,357 


The tonnage of groundnuts shipped at 
the port amounted to 176,813 tons or an 
increase of 20 per cent on the previous 
year. Europe took 93*8 per cent of the 
total quantity shipped. The shipment of 
tanned hides and skins fell from 32,723 
tons to 29,149 tons. Of this quantity, 
89*4 per cent was shipped to Europe. 
Exports of raw cotton fell from 29,290 
tons to 18,785 tons. The shipment of 
scrap iron fell from 24,083 tons to 15,175 
tons. Onion exports advanced from 20,187 
tons to 22,310 tons. 

The railway traffic handled during the 
year under review amounted to 388,252 
tons broad gauge inwards and outwards 
and 96,663 tons metre gauge inwards 
and outwards, aggregating in all 484,915 
tons. 

The largest quantity of cargo shipped on 
any one day during the year was 2,752 tons 
of groundnuts on 12th January 1938 in 
S. S. “ Jean L. d” To quote, an instance 
of good work the S. S. “ Kotohira Maru ” 
which arrived on the 19th November 1937, 
discharged at West Quay No. II 1,950 
tons of general cargo m 13-^ working hours 
at an average rate of 142 tons per hour. 
M. V. “Haiienger” which arrived on 
12th September 1937, was the first tanker 
to discharge a consignment of petrol using 
her own steani, ^ 
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Improvements in Service: On the 
first October 1937, the Trust took over 
the landing of general cargo. In this 
connection it purchased a fleet of lighters 
to deal with cargo which is not landed 
direct on to a quay. 

On 1st October 1937, the Trust took 
over the handling of non-dutiable coasting 
cargo, and of iron and steel landed^ at the 
Iron Yard; this service was previously 
performed by handling agents under an 
agreement with the Trust, 

To meet the increased demand for 
electrical energy, a new sub-station of 
400 K,V,A* capacity was installed at the 
South Quay with the most modern type of 
switch gear. An order was placed during 
the year under review with Messrs. The 
Hooghly Docking and Engineering Co., 
Limited, Calcutta, for a new 900 H. P., 
Twin Screw Steam lug fitted with ‘Kort’ 
Nozzles. This will be the first deep- 
sea tug of its kind in India. 

Plans and estimates were submitted to 
Government during the year for the 
construction of a new warehouse on the 
South Accretion, 540 feet long by 80 feet 
wide, equipped with rail and road facilities. 

Observations taken during the year under 
review show that the waters bounding the 
approaches and entrance to the harbour 
continue to deteriorate. The sand accretion 
opposite the East Quay is grow mg rapidly, 
and observations show it to be moving 
steadily m a northerly direction. 

The number of vessels that entered the 
harbour during 1957-58 was 720 as against 
708 in the previous year and the total 
tonnage increased from 2,540,911 to 
2,612,681. The average tonnage of each 
steamer or motor vessel increased from 
3,674*77 to 3,767*49 registered tons. 

The report contains a statement showing 
the progress of Indianisation in the 
superior services under the Trust. 

WORLD TRADE STATISTICS; The 
February number of the Monthly Bulletin 
of Statistics of the League of Nations 
contains, inter alia, a summary of the 
movement of world trade, of world 
production and of the prices of certain basic 
commodities m 1937 and the preceding 
four to five years compared with 1922. 

The recovery m world trade which 
started slowly m 1933 gradually gathered 
momentum m siibsequent years, especially 


in 1937, The gold value m that year was 
23*7 per cent higher than in 1936, but still 
amounted to only 43*2 per cent of the 
1929 value. 

As the gold price index for international 
trade in 1937 is estimated to have been 
only about 47*5 per cent of the 1929 
average, the quantum of world trade in 
1937 was probably only about 2^% less than 
in 1929. It rose by 1 per cent in 1933 
from the low point reached m the previous 
year, 3*5 per cent in 1934, 4*5 per cent m 
1935, 5 per cent m 1936 and 13*5 per cent 
m 1937. 

In December 1937 the gold value of 
world trade was slightly higher than m the 
preceding month. 

Imports ; The gold value of world 
imports increased by 24*2 per cent from 
1936 to 1937. Among the 36 most 
important trading countries only. Algeria 
shows a substantial decrease m imports 
( — 30 per cent), m China and in the 
U. S. S. R. imports were maintained at 
the same level as in 1936. In none of 
the remaining countries did imports 
increase by less than 9 per cent. 

The largest increase in imports occurred 
in Italy f + 70) whose opportunities for 
trading had of course been restricted m 
the previous year. Imports into Roumania, 
Bulgaria and the Netherlands Indies rose 
by more than 50 per cent, Finland by 44 
per cent, the Argentine, Norway, Japan, 
British Malaya and Brazil by 34 to 39 
per cent. 

Increase of about 30 per cent are 
recorded for the Netherlands, Germany, 
Sweden, Belgium-Luxemburg, India, 
Yugoslavia and New Zealand. 

The percentage increase lay between 
27 and 20 per cent in Canada, Poland, 
U. S. A., Chile, Czechoslovakia, Egypt and 
the United Kingdom and between 19 and 9 
per cent in a group of nine countries 
comprising inter aha Australia, Switzer- 
land and France. 

Exports : The gold value of world 
exports increased in 1937 by 23-3 per cent. 
The largest increases have taken place m 
Chile ( + 75 per cent), Roumania (58 
per cent), Italy and British Malaya (46 
per cent), Yugoslavia (44 per cent), the 
Netherlands Indies and the Argentine, 
(41 per cent) and the U* S, A. (36 per cent.) 
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In the Netherlands, Czechoslovakia, 
Sweden, Belgium-Luxemburg, Finland, 
Bulgaria, U. S. S. R., Austria, Ceylon and 
Germany the increase lay between 33 and 
24 per cent. 

Imports rose less than 10 per cent in 
the Union of South Africa, Canada (8 
per cent), France (2*5 per cent), Ireland 
(0‘5 per cent) ; they dropped only m 
Algeria (—7 per cent). 

The world production of pig-iron, steel, 
zinc, copper, coal and petroleum, according 
to the provisional figures now available, 
was substantially higher in 1937 than in 
1936. The increases were; for pig-iron 
about 14 per cent, steel about 9 per cent, 
zinc about 1 1 per cent, copper probably 
roughly 33 per cent, coal per cent and 
petroleum about 14 per cent. 

The world production of petroleum was 
about 40 per cent, of copper about 20 per 
cent, of steel and zi nc about 12 per cent 
and of pig-iron about 6 per cent higher 
than in 1929, while coal production 
remained 2 per cent below the 1929 level. 

Steel production in 1937 increased most 
in Czechoslovakia (+48 per cent). 
Luxemburg, Poland and Canada, (+26 
per cent), Belgium (+ 22 per cent), 
France ( + 18 per cent), the United 
Kingdom (+ 11 per cent) and the 
U. S. S. R. (+ 9 per cent). The increases 
were relatively small in Italy ( + 3.2 per 
cent), Germany and the U. S. A. (+ 3’6 
per cent). 

Zinc production increased most last year 
in the U. S. A. and in Germany (+ 20 
per cent). 

Wholesale Price Indices: The 
general wholesale price indices for 39 
countries indicate throughout 1937 a 
higher level of wholesale prices than in 
the preceding year. Wholesale prices 
(annual averages)have risen most in France 
(41 per cent), Indo-China (34 per cent), 
Netherlands Indies (32 per cent), Latvia 
(25 per cent), Japan (21 per cent), Chile 
(20 per cent), the Netherlands (19 per 
cent), Portugal (18 per cent,) Iran and 
Italy (17 per cent), and in Belgium, 
Switzerland and Norway (16*4 per cent). 

The rise lay between 15 and 10 per 
cent in 1 1 countries including the United 
Kingdom (15 per cent), Sweden, the 
Argentine, Canada, India, Denmark and 
Poland. 


In another group of nine countries 
including the U. S. A. (6*8 per cent), the 
increase lay between 9 and 6 per cent. 

The smallest increase is shown for 
Germany ( + 1*7 per cent), Union of South 
Africa, Albania, Egypt, Austria and 
Turkey (between 2 and 4 per cent). 

In the great majority of countries the 
upwarcf movement of wholesale prices was 
checked or turned into a decline during 
the last months of 1937. The rise in 
prices has continued only in the Union of 
South Africa, Albania, Bulgaria, Iran, 
Italy, New Zealand and Yugoslavia. 

Prices of Basic Commodities : The 
movement of prices of certain important 
basic commodities discloses some divergent 
tendencies and considerable differences in 
the amplitude of the movements. 

In the case of foodstuffs, the upward 
movements have either continued (e.g., 
wheat, sugar) or the decline has been 
relatively small as compared with the 
increases since the middle of 1936 (e.g., 
butter, beef). The prices of coffee and 
copra show, however, a marked decline 
since the beginning of 1937. 

Among textile raw materials, prices of 
American cotton have fallen about 40 
per cent since the spring of 1937, those of 
Egyptian cotton by 33 per cent. Prices of 
wool also dropped rapidly by about 30 
per cent as from August but the steep fall 
in cotton and wool prices would appear 
to have been checked towards the end of 
last year. Prices of raw silk fell by 20 
per cent during 1937 whilst prices of 
artificial silk were maintained. 

Prices of timber and of wood-pulp, which 
rose rapidly in 1936 and in the first months 
of 1937, show a relatively small decline in 
recent months. 

Rubber prices and prices of certain base 
metals (copper, tin, lead, zinc), which 
showed the sharpest rise during the second 
half of 1936 and the first quarter of 1937, 
have since fallen most but there was some 
check in the fall at the year-end. 

Prices of pig-iron and steel, which are 
fairly strictly controlled, participated in 
the rise of 1936 and the early part of 1937 
and have been since maintained, as has 
been also the price of nickel. 



M oney is not wealth. It is only a 
claim to wealth. It facilitates the 
accamulations of savings. No other kind 
of wealth, as Mill remarks, confers so 
immediately and so certainly as Money 
the power of attaining purposes m general. 
It is an incentive to save and a means to 
save and saving is done by a claim on the 
bank. To save and invest became at once 
the duty and delight of a large class in the 
19th century. The morals, the politics, 
the literature and religion of the age joined 
in a grand conspiracy for the promotion of 
saving. A rich man could enter the 
kingdom of god if only he saved. A new 
harmony sounded from the celestial 
spheres. Hence Banks canalise savings. 

The growth of Banking has a telling 
effect on the prosperity of the nation. 
Since our system of production is built on 
calculated precision of future, credit plays 
a stratagic part m the economic life of the 
nation. 

In India we do not suffer from dearth of 
banks but the melancholy feature that 
cannot be left unnoticed is the dearth of 
Banking sentiment. We desire to keep 
our money liquid. 

The antiquity of Indian Banking is 
venerable. The absence of reliable 
statistics is, no doubt, a serious handicap 
but history throws open new avenues of 
rich exploitations. 

Bankers have always been prominent 
members of Indian society in Hindu and 
Muhammadan periods. No Royal or 
Imperial council was complete without 
their inclusion. Ministers have been 
great Bankers. State bankers fed the 
exchequers. Issue and discounting Bills 
were not unknown. Deposits and issue of 
paper money were in vogue. As 
Mr. C. N. Cooke remarks they may be 
divided into three classes, the city shroffs, 
the Zillah Bankers and the village 
Mahajans. But these charged exorbitant 
rates that ranged from 30 to 50 per cent 
interest. The dishonouring of the Hundi 
was a rare phenomenon. 

Hiindis commanded great respect. They 
were cashed even in distant Kashmir and 
Persia. 


Agency Houses of Calcutta, initiated by 
Europeans who dazed by the fortunes of 
their contemporaries, began to do regular 
banking business. They acted as Agents 
for the European Planters and merchants 
settled in India. The hurricanous progress 
of the commercial crisis worked such a 
havoc upon the merchant princes that Joint 
Stock Companies sprang up in huge 
numbers. The failure of Agency Houses 
saw the starting of the Government Banks, 
more familiarly known as the Presidency 
Banks of India. 

Indigenous Bankers like Nattu- 
kottai Chettiars, Sowcars, Chit funds and 
others play a large part in money-lending 
business. But their operations are local. 
The Kalladaikurichi Brahmins do large 
lending business. The Naitukottai Chettiars 
have branches in far off Burma. F. M. S., 
and Straits, and Shanghai. They lend 
money to agriculturists but the financial 
stress of the times have necessitated them 
to resort to the Co-operative Banks for 
help. 

Indian Joint Stock Banks : They are 
started with a rupee capital raised in 
India. The feverish haste of India to grow 
industrially bears fruit in the cropping up 
of numerous Joint Stock Companies to 
finance trade. The Directors strain every 
nerve of their being to extensively 
expand their business connections. Branch 
Banking is receiving large impetus. The 
German Banks’ financing industry is 
proverbial. Japan’s prosperity is largely 
due to the Banking sentiments prevalent 
among their enterprising spirits. In France 
Credit Lyonnais, having hundreds of 
branches, finance peasants. The Co- 
operative Credit Unions m India serve this 
purpose. The historic houses of England 
and the United States, the Barings, the 
Morgans, the Rothschilds carry on chiefly 
deposit banking. 

I Exchange Banks are established 
after the failure of Agency Houses for 
financing foreign trade. They are 18 in 
number. Thomas Cooke & Sons and the 
American Express Co., finance tourists, 
traffic. The eleven others do most of 
their business abroad ; having less than 
I 25% of their deposits here. They receive 
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deposits on current accounts, purchase 
bills, make loans against shipping and other 
profits, finance import of bullion and take 
some part in financing internal trade. 

While capital and reserves are steadily 
increasing deposits and cash balances are 
decreasing. They enjoy the banking mono- 
poly of India’s foreign trade. They finance 
exports about SOOcrores and imports — 300 
crores — from one port to another. The 
competition with well established non- 
Indian banks with large capital and the 
absence of branches m London and other 
centres and trained staff have mcapaciated 
our banks to finance India’s foreign trade. 
As many bills are drawn in London that 
the Exchange banks have from time to 
time to remit vast sums to India by exports 
of gold and silver sterling in London. 

Land Mortgage Banks : Land is the 
right basis of aristocracy. Its problem is 
a baffling one. Practically 75 to 80% of the 
population of this country depend upon 
the fluctuations of the fortunes in land. 
In the life of the nation as in the life of 
the man, agriculture plays a prominent 
part. 

The Royal Commission on Agriculture 
has rightly said that the biggest problem 
for India is to develop its agriculture. The 
menacing calamities that hover above the 
head of the ryot, writ large on the brows 
of the nations in perplexed letters of rural 
indebtedness, deepens the agrarian problem. 
The mission of land is as vital as 
the Sermon on the Mount and stellar 
talents have in vain tackled to guage the 
immensity of its propitiousness and the 
energies with which the Co-operative 
Societies started their being to redress the 
telling grievances of peasants have borne 
laudable fruits. The appreciable Govern- 
ment help m this direction, and the 
marvellous success they have achieved 
m the last 25 years have gone a step 
further than previously expected. 

Now short term credits have been given 
by these societies for a considerable period 
of time but the problem of meeting long 
term credits for debt redemption or for 
acquiring land for carrying on agricultural 
operations though it occupied the attention 
of Co-operators from as early a period as 
nineties of the last century, it was left to 
the Townshed Committee to tackle in the 
Madras Presidency the problem thoroughly 
and expound the basis on which the Land 


Mortgage Banks might work to redeem 
the indebtedness of the ryots. 

Agrarian reforms are patriotic. Germany, 
France and Denmark possess an elaborate 
system of agricultural instruction. The 
Credit Fonier in France is a splendid 
system of lending money on the security 
of landed property. The loan is repayable 
by a terminal annuity. Denmark is the 
home of all forms of agricultural 
co-operation. 

England was rather late in establishing 
Agricultural Mortgage Loan Societies for 
long term credits. Until the Haversham 
Commission was appointed to investigate 
the grievances of tenant farmers, the 
position of tbe farmers was precarious. 
The Agricultural Credit Act of 1928 for 
long term credits granted loans up to 40 
years subject to the approval of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

The Central Banking Enquiry Committee 
investigated the amount of agricultural 
indebtedness in the presidency. The long 
term debts amount to more than 150 
crores. The Debt Conciliation Boards are 
promulgating drastic reduction in individual 
debts. But the Land Mortgage Bank is the 
best way of reducing the chronic agricultu- 
ral indebtedness. It would ensure equalled 
payments. It avoids litigation and 
encourages thrift and co-operative effort. 
The recent Debt Relief Act is a great 
boon to the ryots. 

We are on quasi -co-operative basis i.e., 
limited liability. The purposes of Land 
Mortgage Banks are the redemption of 
lands and methods of cultivation, construc- 
tion of houses, liquidation of old debts, 
sinking wells, excavation of tanks, 
purchases of lands and costly instruments 
and long term credit. No loan exceeds 
half the value of the mortgaged property. 
Interest on debentures is guaranteed by 
the Government. The maximum amount 
of loan is Rs. 55,000 and loan period is 20 
years. In Germany, the loan period is 60 
years. At present we have about 37 Land 
Mortgage Banks limited to areas of 10 
miles. 

Post Offices; They form part of 
the Money Market m India. In 1870, 
District Savings Banks were established 
all over the Presidency. In 1872 Post Office 
Savings Banks were created. In 1931 
there were about 12,800 such banks. They 
encourage thrift but them are very bad 
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rural deposits. Net deposit per head 
should not exceed Rs. 750. The number 
of depositors is about 2 ^ millions. They 
provide insurance facilities to Government 
servants. 

Postal Cash Certificates form 
popular form of investment with minimum 
risk. They are issued, tax free between 
6 to 3|% according to stringency, # 

Government Loans are issued from 
time to time m Rupee loans, Bearer Bonds, 
Promissory Notes — transferable only by 
endorsement. Since 1917 Government 
borrows by inviting tenders or Bills 
repayable m 3, 6, and 12 months. 

The Imperial Bank of India was 
founded in 1921 with the amalgamation 
of the three Presidency Banks of Madras, 
Bombay and Calcutta. There is a central 
Board of Governors and Local Boards 
transact all business at the three centres. 

The Bank cannot make loans and 
advances for more than 6 months, { 2 ) 
on the security or shares of other banks (3) 
on the immovable property or promissory 
notes with less than 2 signatories. They 
cannot discount bills. It is authorised to 
hold a branch in London but it cannot 
receive deposits or open cash credit to any 
but clients of Free Banks or to old clients. 
The paid up capital of the Bank in March, 
1934 was 5 67,50,000 and reserves were 
522 crores. But the dividend has come 
down to 12%. 

The Imperial Bank has about 163 
branches. In a sense it is a Bank of Banks. 
It manages 1 1 clearing Houses. It finances 
internal trade, stimulates joint stock banks 
but the three Head Offices mean top-heavy 
expenditure. Indianisation of officers is 
slow. 

Since the inaugurations of the Reserve 
Bank the Imperial Bank acts as its agent 
at ail places m British India where there 
IS a branch of Imperial Bank of India and 
where there is no branch of the Banking 
department of the Reserve Bank of India. 

The Reserve Bank of India was 
established m April 1935 under the 
Reserve Bank of India Act 1934. Before 
its establishment, there was no Central 
Bank in India. The Government of India 
and the Imperial Bank of India between 
them performed the functions usually 
undertaken by Central Banks. The need 


for a Central Bank which by mobilising 
the currency and banking reserves of the 
country would regulate credit satisfactorily 
had been long felt and various royal 
commissions emphasised the need for one. 
But it was only in 1934, when the 
impending constitutional changes rendered 
the need for a Central Bank imperative 
that the Reserve Bank Act was enacted. 
The Reserve Bank commenced operations 
in April 1935. 

Under the above Act the Reserve Bank 
has the sole right to issue notes in India 
and in Burma. It has also the duty of 
supplying subsidiary coinsand transferring 
funds within the territory. Against the 
notes issued by it, the Bank has to 
maintain an adequate reserve of which 
at least two fifths should consist of gold 
coin, gold bullion, or sterling securities. 
Further the value of gold coin and bullion 
should not fall below forty crores of 
rupees. For the supply of currency and 
transfer of funds both on public as well as 
Government account, the issue department 
of the Bank maintains currency chests in 
different parts of the country. 

The Bank is further charged by the Act 
with the “keeping of reserves with a view 
to securing monetary stability in British 
India and generally to operate the currency 
and credit system of the country to its 
advantage.®' For this purpose, every 
banking company in India with capital 
and reserves of more than Rs. 5 lakhs is 
required to maintain with the Reserve 
Bank a minimum balance of 5% of its 
demand and 2% of its time liabilities. The 
Government of India and the Provincial 
Governments have also to keep their 
balances with the Reserve Bank free of 
interest. The Bank manages the public 
debt of the Central and Provincial 
Governments, issues treasury bills for 
them and generally performs their 
remittance exchange and banking business. 

The Reserve Bank has also to maintain 
the exchange value of the rupee by the 
purchase and sale of sterling at the rates 
fixed by the law. 

To meet the internal credit requirements 
of the country the Reserve Bank is autho- 
rised to make loans and advances to 
scheduled banks and provincial Co-opera- 
tive banks against gold, silver, trustee 
securities .and certain approved types of 
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bills of exchange. The Bank can also 
purchase, sell or rediscount bills of 
exchange of not more than 90 days 
maturity under certain conditions. Bills 
drawn for the financing of seasonal agricul- 
tural operations and maturing within 9 
months can also be similarly dealt in by 
the Reserve Bank. 

The Bank has also been entrusted with 
a special responsibility in the matter of 
agricultural credit. For this purpose the 
Bank maintains an Agricultural Credit 
Section whose functions are to co-ordmate 
the operations of the Bank in connection 
with Agricultural Credit and its relations 
with provincial co-operative banks, to 
study questions of agricultural credit and 
to be available for consultation by the 
Central and Provincial Governments, 
Co-operative Banks and other banking 
organisations. 

Organisation of the Bank: The 
Reserve Bank is a shareholder’s 
bank with a capital of Rs. 5 crores divided 
into five lakhs of shares of Ks. 100 each. 
The general superintendence and direction 
of the Bank is vested m a Central Board 
of Directors. The executive head of the 
Bank is the Governor, who is appointed by 
the Governor-in-Council after consideration 
of the recommendations made by the 
Central Board in that behalf. He is 
assisted by a Committee of the Central 
Board which meets every week. Besides, 
there are five Local Boards, which act 
mainly in an advisory capacity, 

At present, the Bank has five offices in 
India viz., Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Rangoon and Delhi and three branches 
VIZ. Cawnpore, Karachi and Lahore. It 
has also an office m London. 

Officers of the Bank: Governor: 
Sir James B. Taylor C. 1. E. Deputy 
Governor ; Manilal B. Nanavati Esq. 

There is a real opportunity for the 
Reserve Bank to plan wisely and well, so 
as to put agricultural finance on the right 
ways and thereby rehabilitate it for 
lasting good of the country. It must help 
in creating an agricultural bill market for 
India through indigenous bankers. Sir 
George Schuster estimates that indigenous 
banker does 90 % of the total banking 
business of the country but he must be 
brought within the orbit of the Central 
Banking. System, 


Reserve Bank could not lend long 
term loans. The Land Mortgage Banks 
are fed. The Federal Farm Loan Banks 
in America raise funds by means of 
long term debentures, 

Long term loans and adequate marketing 
facilities are the crying needs of the hour 
and we fervently hope the Government 
will leave no stone unturned in fulfilling 
these age-long wants. 

Since India is purely an agricultural 
country and the peasant’s prosperity 
depends upon the vagaries of the season 
an examination into the whole relation of 
the Bank with agriculture of the 
country is very important. The agri- 
cultural debts amount to Rs. 900 crores. 

The agriculturist needs both short term 
and long term credits. The U. P. Banking 
Committee of 1930 found that co-operative 
societies supply only 5*3 % of the total 
needs of the cultivators. The steps 
contemplated by the Reserve Bank were 
to purchase, sell and discount Indian 
Bills of Exchange and pronotes bearing 
2 or more good signatures. Mr. Darling 
was put on special duty to organise the 
Agricultural Credit Department to centra- 
lise the control of the co-operative 
movement. The main objects were to 
stimulate the growth of co-operation 
amongst producers and secondly to provide 
for orderly marketing. The Reserve 
Bank might also be authorised* to issue 
debentures on the lines of Commonwealth 
Bank of Australia. 

The Managing Agency System 
has been held to the public not only as 
pernicious and harmful to India ’s 
industries but existing solely for exploita- 
tion at the hands of unscrupulous swindlers 
of the helpless and ignorant investigator. 

The early pioneers of industry in India 
were British merchants who started 
industry and promoted partnership. After 
nursing losses in their infancy, they 
enjoyed the fortunes of trade in' later 
stages. The British managing agents 
were primarily responsible for the rapid 
growth of jute, tea, coalmining and transport 
industries. In providing capital for new 
industries or the expansion of existing 
ones he continues to render an essential 
service. Hence .the -^anxiety of the 
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managing agents to occupy a dominating 
position of control with respect to other 
companies is understandable. 

In a country like India the absence of 
deposit system would mean the monopoli- 
sing of large scale industries by a handful 
of multi-miiiionaires. it is only because of 
the deposit system that the industruhsation 
of the councry even to the extent we 
witness to-day has been possible in spite 
of the absence of banking facilities and 
Governmenc aid. 


Our population as Sir S. N. Poch- 
khanawala remarks is three times that 
of the United States, whereas banking 
offices m India are only 600 as compared 
to 12,000 in the United Kingdom. There 
is one bank to 100 sq. miles m U. S. A. 
Deposits per head of the population are 
£, 73 m the United States and £. 67 in 
the United Kingdom against 15 shillings 
in India of banking is acknowledged 
as the backbone of economic activity. What 
wonder if our agriculture, trade and 
industries remained undeveloped and suffer. 
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T he cow loves her calf ; the hen her 
chicks, and the bitch her pups. So 
do women love their children. The rending 
cries of the orphans would melt any one. 
Life Insurance, exotic in its origin, is a 
blessing to India. 

Insurance crystallises our sweet dreams. 
It gives an effective cnalienge to death. 
The partner in life who has stood beside 
her husband m sunshine and shower, 
braved violent storms from tumultuous 
seas and combated lifely agonies and 
doleful sufferings, when left a widow, is 
not turown on rack of indigence. The 
vagaries of fate are safeguarded. The 
threatening visitations of crippling age 
need not be painful reminders. 

During the Great War, when England 
was seeking the aid of America and 
America would not touch any contract for 
munition with a pair of tongs — it was an 
Insurance company that saved England's 
honour. 

We have various types of Insurance 
companies and various purposes for which 
Insurance is offered. But they are mostly 
proprietory companies and few are termed 
‘ Mutual Companies ’ that number only 41 
out of 189 companies m India- 
The Mutual Company has no shareholder 
with financial interest. The debentures 
that help the company to existence are 
terminable after a lapse of time. These 
are necessary to pay the deposit required 
by the Government of India. In regard 
to paid up policies the companies are still 
very niggardly. 

In Insurance, the sorrowful spectacle is 
that Insurance ^agents do not come in of 


themselves. The Agents act as mediators. 
They play a stratagic part. The Insurance 
sentiment being in its infancy in India, 
the agents have to play a dominating role. 
Insurance agent is often unwelcome. But 
he is the fulcrum of the Insurance lever. 

In the early history of Life Assurance 
business, the Life Assurance business was 
transacted on the assessment basis. The 
premiums varied from year to year. This 
system is extinct save in Canada and 
U. S. A. 

The History of Insurance:— 
Provisions for widows assumed prominence. 
Then came Life Assurance. T he Madras 
Equitable was the pioneer in the field. As 
early as in 1829, sponsored by Messrs. 
Arbuthnot & Co., Madras, this company 
worked successfully for many years but 
the war witnessed its collapse. So Bombay 
Mutual, founded in 1871 is now the oldest 
Indian Mutual Life Assurance Company. 

In 1874 the Oriental of Bombay was 
launched into being. Its prosperity went 
by leaps and bounds. Then came the 
Indian Life of Karachi, the Empire of 
India of Bombay and the Bharat of 
Lahore. The oldest proprietory company 
m Madras is the United India, established 
m 1906. The swedeshi movement m 
Bengal saw the rise of many proprietory 
companies. It is highly gratifying to note 
that these companies are efficiently and 
scientifically managed. Like a huge octopus, 
several of these companies have branches 
from Himalayas to Cape Comorin. 

The number of Companies which come 
during 1931 under the provisions of the 
Indian Life Insurance Act of 1912 and the 
Indian Insurance Act of 1928 are 282. Of 
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them 136 companies are constituted in 
India and 146 companies are constituted 
outside India. Most of the Indian com- 
panies carry on life assurance only. 

The net income of the Indian companies 
under their life assurance business 
amounted about 6 crores of rupees in 
1931. Under annuity contracts, negligible 
amount of business is done. 

It is really a matter of pride to note that 
that some Indian life offices have extended 
operations m distant British East Africa 
and in the near east and in 1931 the total 
new sums assured by these offices outside 
India amounted to Rs. 66 Lakhs. 

Since 1919, the Indian companies have 
taken fire and marine insurance but the 
major portion of the business lies in the 
hands of the non-Indian Companies. They 
transact a substantial amount of fire or 
marine business outside India. 

There were also 265 Provident Insurance 
Societies in 1931, doing mostly life 
Assurance business. Since 1883, the 
Government of India are running the 
Post Office Insurance Fund for the benefit 
of the Government employees. The Fund 
is exempted from the Provisions of the 
Life Act. 

The New Insurance Act is a great 
blessing to the Insurance world. The 
interests of the Insurance Agents are 
safeguarded. 

The middle of the 18th century saw the 
promulgation of the level annual premiums 
and single premium methods of Life 
Assurance. The underlying principles is 
the accumulation of the excess premiums. 
The three important elements that enter 
into the calculation of office premiums of a 
life office are mortality, interest and 
loading. Interest enters into account on 
account of the fact that life offices have to 
earn interest on the reserves built out of 
the premiums paid. Further loadings are 
added to cover the commission and 
expenses of management, to safeguard the 
office against averse fluctuations in the 


! mortality and interest rates assumed and 
to provide for profits and shareholders. 
The prospective methods of valuation are 
net premium method and the gross 
premium method. The former has been 
in vogue m United Kingdom and other 
western countries. The unparallelled 
stability of life offices in the whole world 
and particularly in America and United 
Kingdom is due to the sound principles 
and methods of valuation and bonus 
distribution. The enviable position that 
British Life Assurance Companies enjoy 
IS due to the very solid foundations laid 
by the Actuaries who have been and are 
in charge of their affairs. 

As Indian Finance remarks, the danger 
of general weakening of actuarial reserves 
held by many Indian Life Offices is 
imminent. They leave very little margin 
for fluctuations in experience. Further 
the undue advantage taken by them of the 
high level of prices in stock exchange 
securities has resulted in the unhealthy 
growth of high bonus rates. 

The Insurance Act of 1938 provides for 
the appointment of a Superintendent of 
Insurance. For the original incumbency 
of this post the Government of India has 
obtained the services of Mr. J. H. Thomas 
of the Government Actuary's Department, 
London for a period of five years. 

The total new business completed by 
Indian companies in the year 1935 is 
Rs. 32,81,41,000 of which Oriental 
completed Rs. 8,85,19,000, Hindustan 
Co-operative Rs. 2,51,73000, Bombay 
Mutual Rs. 1,82,57,000, National 
Rs. 1,72,55,000, New India Life 
Rs. 1,31,87,000, Bombay Life 
Rs. 1,18,62,000, and Lakshmi Rs. 
1,16,54,000. 

Mr. Thomas is a fellow of the Institute 
of Actuaries and an established civil 
servant with 23 years * service. For the 
first few months he will be engaged in 
completing necessary preliminary measures 
prior to the Act being brought into force. 
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M USIC is the language of mankind- It 
thrills the inmost fibre of our 
being and with cherubic melodies raises 
its hearers to a sphere of immense rapture. 
Captivating tunes bring the rich and poor 
akm and its charms transcend senses. 

Music IS eternal. It is God's divine 
breath. Its history dates before creation. 
The ringing note of all pervading OM are 
ringing the music of the spheres. Sama 
Veda IS music itself. 

Its origin is divine. Vedic chants are 
musically rhaphsodic. Gods revel in musical 
fantasy. Gandharvas, Apsaras and 
Kmnaras are the fount of music. Saras- 
wathi is the Goddess of learning and Music. 
Narada it is believed to have brought 
music to earth. 

In the sixth century Bharatha was 
supposed to have received a revelation 
direct from Brahma who entered into 
meditation and out of the depths of the 
divine thought brought forth the Natya 
Sastra (science of Dancing) for the joy of 
the Universe, 

Music and religion were so inter-twined 
in the vedic age. The chief functions of 
ancient Aryan music are the discipline of 
emotion and the creation of a state of 
meditative consciousness. The result was 
breathless inebriation. “Music brings a 
sudden concentration of the mind and 
directs it towards a given object. The 
music, having concentrated the mind and 
the words O > God Thou art endless, used 
by the operator, constantly directing him 
towards god, is sure to bring on the 
salvation of the soul”. God lives in the 
songs of His Bakthas. 

In ancient days the style called * Desi ' 
or that which pleases the people was 
created. It was lyrical while ‘ Margi ' 
music was recitative and ‘Nibadha’ (set 
in and bound by word). This was probably 
the beginning of Alap or improvision of a 
given melody. 

Hindus conceive musical sound to be 22 
within the octave and were called ‘ Srutis'. 
From these srutis were extracted melodies. 
Certain swaras in the octave were recog- 
nised as pure or Shudha Swaras, and 
formed a scale of seven notes, designated 
as sa, re, ga, pa, dha, ni. 


The melodies derived from these 22 srutis 
are known as ‘ ragas ’ which mean ‘ colour ' 
or ‘ temperament'. Colour of the mind or 
the power to move the heart. Definite 
rules exist to the prominence of certain 
notes and phrases, their proper sequance 
and proper intonation m singing these 
ragas which have to be sung only at 
definite season and particular hour of the 
day. 

Historically there are only 6 ragas— 
Bhairavai, Hindola, Regh, Siri, Dipak, 
and Mekams,— the first five emnating from 
the face of Shiva and the last from 
Parvati, his spouse. Bhairavi is dedicated 
to Shiva three-eyed sage seated on the 
crest of the Himalayas with the cresent 
moon on his forehead, his head, and arms 
encircled with the Serpants, and wearing a 
Necklace of skulls. He signifies DIVINE 
WILL. 

Megh is of the cooling rainy season, 
clad m yellow, and seated on a cloud. 
Hindola is a swing. Sin is dressed in 
scarlet and adorned with budding leaves. 
Dipak shining m darkness is the raga of 
fire and Malkans is a proud warrior. 

To these six ragas many secondary 
ragas were Ragmis added with children 
called putras and these were then broadly 
classified into four systems attributed to 
Shiva, Krishna, Bharat Rishi and 
Hanuman. 

Miyan Tan Tew, the famous musician of 
Akbar's reign breathed stranger melodies, 
adding excellence to Hindu music. But 
he has not left no scientific treatise on music, 
and only through his descendants we are 
able to hear his music to-day. It is rare 
to hear the pure classic Ragas. 

Ragini Devi sums up in soul-stirring 
words ; 

Indian daily life being permeated with 
a sense of sacremental values and joy in 
nature is divided into auspicious periods of 
worship and meditations, repose, and 
merriment. The early hours before dawn 
are always associated with meditation and 
prayer. The afternoon is for peaceful 
repose; the twilight hours for reverie 
and prayers. Evening is for merriment 
and the hours after midnight for serious- 
ness and solemnity. Each ragas has its 
appropriate hours. Such an arrangements 
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may seem purely imaginative but to the 
Hindu mmd the time theory appears to 
be the definite design of master minds of 
the past, Any analysis of the distinguishing 
features of many ragas shows that the 
whole arrangement of the melodies is in 
keeping with the theory of their emotional 
appropriateness according to the hour. 

The periods of sunrise and sunset where 
there is a junction between night and day 
evoke certain responses in the Hindu mmd. 
These periods of twilight and dawn are 
called Sandhi Prakash and ragas sung 
during those hours are called Sandhi 
Prakash ragas. 

Midnight and noon are also transition 
points when the merry and mellow evening 
tunes graudally change to the dreamy and 
plaintive tunes of morning and vice versa. 

Ragas sung before dawn are slow, digni- 
fied and full of pathos. Thus the Raga 


Jogia, meaning ‘ mystic ’ very appropri- 
ately belongs to that period, before sun-rise, 
when ascetics in India are given to religious 
meditation. The raga Bhairavi is devoted 
to the morning praise of Shiva, the lord of 
creation. Then come Asaven, sweetly 
devotional and pleading. 

Again, from noon time on to four O^clock 
tunes "buggest coolness and repose in the 
trophic heat of the afternoon. Sarang 
sung at midday is remeniscent of Megh 
raga of the rainy season and has a gliding 
style which is refreshing and soothing. 
The melody called Talang sung at about 
three in the afternoon is^dreamily smooth, 
light hearted and lyrical in character. 

There is again a touch of pathos in the 
tunes of twilight hour suggestive of even- 
ing prayers or longing of the absent loved 
one. Then follow evening melodies, 
sparkling and romantic. 


RADIO 


T he Radio has revolutionised the 
world of Music and has opened up 
vast possibilities hither to undreamed of. 
It facilitates the popularity of songs. 

In South India, Broadcasting made its 
appearance in May 1924, when a repre- 
sentative of Marconi Company toured these 
parts. The Marconi Engineers gave 
demonstrations by means of a small 
Transmitter erected in Crompton & Co.’s 
premises m Mount Road and the receivers 
m Ripon Buildings. The elite of the town 
were present on this occasion. The fruit 
of this gathering was the formation of 
the Radio Club in Madras. The Club 
was at first located m Holloways Gardens, 
Egmore and twice a week broadcasting 
was done. A percentage of licence fees 
amounting to Rs. 2,442-8-0 was contributed 
by the Government of India during 
the first year. The members stood at 
92. A Biano, Harmonium and a 
gramophone were presented to the Club. 
The gramophone records were broadcast 
on Tuesdays and Fridays. H. E. the 
Governor kindly consented to his band 
playing at the Radio club on Tuesdays 
from 7 to 8 P. M. Further reports from 
Ceylon streamed in about their receiving 
Madras transmission. Unfortunately the 


club had to wind up in 1927 since “the 
Director of Wireless discontinued payment 
to the club of proportionate licence fees, 
this being the date on which the Indian 
Broadcasting Co., opened their station m 
Bombay.” 

From 1st April 1930, a regular broad- 
casting service was started by the Madras 
Corporation. It was opened by the then 
President of the Corporation, Dewan 
Bahadur (Now Sir) Ramaswami Mudaiiar. 

Loud-speakmg equipments were installed 
at Marina, Robinson Park, Spur Tank, 
People’s Park, Panagai’s Park and High 
Court Beach. At first amateur artistes 
gave musical performances m the Radio. 
In 1931-32, professional artistes were 
engaged. In addition gramophone records 
were broadcast. 

From 1st April 1934, on all week days, 
except Monday, musical programme by 
professionals were given. Gramophone 
music was broadcast on Mondays, The 
programme included Indian and European 
Music. Advertisements were too broad- 
cast. 

In March 1932, Rev. Charles W. Ranson 
wrote to the Press about the desirability 
of the Government taking broadcasting 
service in South India.^ The Europeau 
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Association drew up a report and submitted 
It to the Government in October 1932. In 
accordance to their wishes, the Madras 
Government secured the services of Mr. 
Bnriow, an expert from B. B. C. Mr. 
Burlow carried on his survey and on sub- 
mitting the report, the Central Government 
extended All India Radio Service to South 
India. 

The Madras Broadcasting Centre of Aii- 
India Radio was opened on the 16th June, 
by Hon’ble Sri. C. Rajagopalachanar. It 
comprises the studio and administration 
building at “ Eastnook Marshalls Road 
Egmore;a0‘25 medium wave transmit- 
ting station located at the Studio Building ; 
and a 10 K. W. short wave transmitting 
station at Gumdy. Mr. A. H. Van Assum, 
representative of Phillips, put up the two 
transmitters for the Madras Station. Four 
studios are provided at the studio building 


really — the Indian Music Studio, European 
Music Studio, the Drama Studio, and the 
Talks Studio. 

Incalculable are the benefits of the Radio 
installation. Trichinopoiy is fortunate in 
having Us studio about December. 

The network of village receivers will 
not only dispell the murky gloom of the 
rural audience but keep them in touch with- 
the progress of the day-to-day events. 

Further the world at large is given an 
opportunity of having the soul-stirnng 
melodies of Karnatic Music. Madras can 
keep abreast with the spirit of the times. 

Under the benign guidance of 
Mr. Victor Paranjoti, Station Director, the 
Madras Radio has an excellent future 
before it. Mr. Paranjoti ’s name is 
synonymous with music. Rightly feeling 
the pulse of his listeners, he has proved 
himself a marvel in the Radio world. 


CINEMA IN SOUTH INDIA 


T ?HE Cinema Industry is progressing 
headway. Numerous producing 
companies have sprung up. Theatres 
abound. Stellar talents are exploited 
and dragged to the blaze of limelight. 
Occupation it certainly gives to the 
deserving few and with deep sense of pride 
we acclaim the latest releases. 

Of the handicaps that threaten to call 
halt, much is to be said. Little is done 
to the promotion of production executive. 
The ranks to which the producing class 
fall in is deplorable. The lure of wealth, 
— rather than sincere service to the 
furtherance of the glorious art that West 
strives at and m no way fails to achieve, 
— looms large in the eyes of the producers 
that many a factor which goes into fill up 
the void, ever widening, receives scanty 
attention that our sense of patriotism has 
to be roused to acclaim the release as a 
laudable one m as much as the production 
IS the outcome of our Tamil brethren. 

Though not up to the mark, the recent 
releases bear germs of potential success 
that not on lesser occasions, brings in 
larger returns to the immense satisfaction 
of the producers though they leave their 
spectacular patrons m the mid air. 

But we should not lose sight of the 
woods because of the trees. Grams of gold 


suffuse, not quite rarely, the crowded 
heaps of chaff. The galaxy of cinema 
stars is proud of its votaries. The world- 
at-the-feet-eyes of S. D. Subbulakshmi, 
the superb acting of T. P. Rajalakshmi, 
the bewitching smiles and peurile pranks 
of Baby Saroja, all these keep ablaze our 
passion for Tamil Films. The forgotten 
corners of human heart thrill with 
rhapsody when M. K. Thiyagaraja 
Bhagavathar unfurls his captivating 
melodies. 

Testimony is unanimous on the high 
degree of perfection some of the Tamil 
films have attained. The success of 
‘^Chintamani *, largely due to the ringing 
melodies of screen's romantic idol and 
glamourous K. Aswathamma, is pheno- 
menal. Close on its heels have come 
‘ Ambikapathy ’ wherein Santhanalakshrai 
has attained excellence and ‘Dhakshayagna' 
kept m Its pristine glory by the prince of 
comedians N. S. Knshnan. Sirukaiathur 
Sama is a precious find. 

Of late the cinema industry is drawing 
into Its fold the society people too. Sn 
F. G. Natesa Iyer, a retired railway 
official has flared a new path in the cine 
firmament.^The great success of ‘Chandra- 
sena ’ and ‘ Sita Kalyanam ^ are due to 
marvellous actions of Rajivi and Master 
Rajam. Society woman are doing 
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invincible service in raising the social and 
intellectual tone ot the Tamil Films. 

It will be interesting to study the history 
of cinema industry m tDOUth India. 

1 he first film ever screened was at 
V. F. Hail. Mr. M. Edwards an American 
collected as gate money Rs. 5, Rs. 3, and 
Ks. '1. Lyric theatre was the first to come 
into being m Madras. It was situated at 
Misquith Buildings, Mount Road. But 
£re broke out and the threatre was con- 
sumed. ‘Electric 1 heat re* sprang up 
owned by one Mr. Warwick Major. But 
the building was soon acquired by the 
Government for building Post Oj65ce. 

‘ Elphinstone * sprang up where Lyric 
Theatre was existing, bn R. Venkiah 
bought his ‘Gaiety*. Then he built 
‘ Crown * at Mint btreet and * Globe * the 
present ‘ Roxy ’ at Fursawalkam. Then 
came ‘Wellington*, ‘Paragon*, ‘West End*, 
‘‘Broadway*, ‘Kinema Central*, ‘Select*, 
‘Roxy *, * Saraswathi *, ‘ Regal *, ‘ btar * 
‘ Brighton * and ' Minerva *. 

The honour of pioneering Cinema 
industry in Madras goes to Sri Hataraja 
Mudaliar. It was Venkiah who took to 
production m all seriousness since he was 
himself an excellent photographer. His 
son bn K. Prakash started a production 
concern named “ Star of the East Film”. 
‘Bishma Pratigna* was the fist picture. The 
studio was installed behind Crown 1 alkies. 
Lack of finance saw its closure after 
‘Gajendra Moksham* and ‘Nandanar* were 
produced and others. 

Then with Miss. K. T. Rukmani m the 
leading role, Thomas Huffton produced in 
his “ Peninsular Film Co.,” ‘Machavathar*, 
‘Ramadoss*, etc. 

‘General Pictures Corporation* and 
‘Associated Films* were the most 
prosperous among the silent producers. 
Mr. A. Narayanan, Managing Director^ 
General Pictures Corporation produced 
mighty mythological pictures like ‘Dharma 
Patni* etc. R. Prakash was the camera- 
man. Unfortunately the company was 


wound up in 1932. Y. V. Rao, T. S, Mani. 
and Devaki are their stars. 

The other company with Raja Sandow 
as the star and Director produced ‘Devil 
& the Damsel* etc. Miss. T. P. Raja- 
lakshmi was playing in these. 

This company too failed. Surya Film 
Co., was functioning at Bangalore. 

Fourteenth March 1931 is the red-letter 
day m the annals of Cinema Industry. 
Ihe first I'alkie ‘Alma Ara* was released 
and It became the rage of the public. 

Ihe first Tamil Talkie was ‘Kalidoss* 
with T. F. Rajalakshmi m the cast whose 
Kurathi dance shot her into fame. It was 
bilingual. Then followed ‘Hanschandra/ 
‘Gaiava*, ‘Valiis Wedding*. T. P, Raja- 
lakshmi won the heart of the millions. 

Then ensued the scene of woe, the like 
of which no eye has seen and no heart has 
conceived. The dramatic world received 
a rude shock and the stars of the stage 
joined the film Industry. K.B. Sundarambai 
took the lead and her entrancing melodies 
in ‘ Nandanar * are still ringing m our ears 

Epoch making pictures came from 
Telugu. They proved success also m 
Tamil Nad. 

In the wake of impetus, came many 
producing companies m Madras. The first 
Tamil i alkie produced at Madras was 
‘ bnnivas Kalyanam ’ by A. Narayanan’s 
Snnivas Cmetone. Then were established 
the Vei Pictures Ltd., the National Movie- 
tone, bundaram Sound btudios, and Indian 
Art Cmetone. etc., In the moffusil centres 
were started, Premier Cmetone and 
Central btudios, Ltd. at Coimbatore, Durga 
Cmetone at Rajahmundry, Andhara Cme- 
tone at Vizagapatam. 

In spite of the unhealthy competition, 
base pecuniary consideration, lack of 
broad outTook, with no market except 
India^ discouragement to the right and 
cheap sneer to the left, despair in front and 
criticisms from behind, the Cinema industry 
will triumphantly march from progress to 
progress. 



E pigraphy is a science which deals 
with the study of the inscriptions of 
of a country to reconstruct its past history. 

In Tamil Nad : epigraphs teem in 
thousands that extensive is the scope, The 
Madras Epigraphical Department has been 
regularly collecting mechanical paper 
estampages ot inscription. This department 
IS addressing all its energies the collec- 
tion of stone and copper inscriptions that 
throw a flood ot light on the dark obscurity 
permeating the dim pages of venerable 
dynasties. 

The earliest epigraphical curiosities are 
the Brahmi inscriptions engraved at 
inaccessible heights in the caverns on the 
hills of Madura and Tmnevelly. It is 
inferred that these were once the sites of 
Buddhist monastries or centres of Jama 
religious schools. 

The Copper Plate documents are written 
in Prakrit language m the time of the 
Paliavas. Copper Plate documents of the 
Choiasj Pandyas and Cheras are very rare. 
In Tiruvelangadu a huge^ copper ring 
was discovered. Even to-day a copper 
plate document of the Pandyas is preserved 
la the British Museum, London. Copper 
plates of the Vijayanagaram Empire were 
recently bought for the Governmei t 
Museum, Madras. 

The message they bear is an account 
of chanty endowment to temples, brahmins 
and professional experts. But much light 
IS not thrown on the national life of those 
times, bendaiai Pillar inscriptions contain 
a prasati of a southern chief in high 
qiassicai Tamil verse about 8th Century. 


Pandyan Pits : A portion of the very 
remote past is believed to have come 
to light near Coimbatore owing to the 
accidental excavation of what are 
known locally as the Pandyan Kuiies 
(Tits). Every day many people visit the 
scene of excavation, and it is reported that 
the the village of Nilambur m Paliadam 
Taluq about 500 of these pits have been 
excavated. The kulies are built of slabs 
of stone 2| feet by 3 feet and 4 inches 
thick. The entrance to these pits which 
are^ usually 3 to 4 feet below ground level 
IS only one and a half feet m diameter 
at the most. 

According to archaeiogists, the pits were 
built by people who inhabited this part of 
South India m the very remote past and 
where their mode of disposing of the dead 
it IS possible that such people lived 
somewhere about 200 A.D. because 
according to Manimekalai, a Tamil classic, 
this method of disposing of the dead was 
m vogue something like 2,000 years ago. 

These pits have been found to contain 
burnt and unburnt pans of various 
descriptions, pottery of difierent shapes and 
sizes, cups, vases and vessles with side 
spouts and also saucers. These articles 
show a high degree of skill and workman- 
ship. Ihe prevailing opinion regarding 
these finds is that these pits were the 
method of burial peculiar to the indigenous 
people and that the method was changed 
owing to some cataclysm such as an 
invasion which resulted m the adoption of 
the conquerors’ customs. It is understood 
that these tombs have also been found in 
Central Bank and North India.’ 



TAMIL NAD 

T he Tourist is struck with 
the picturesqueness of the landscape 
and the wealth of flower scenery rolls 
him in giddy raptures. 

Over a large part of South India, the 
underlying rock is a crystalline gneiss or 
squashed gramte varying m composition 
but overlaid generally by a gravelly clay* 


Near Trichmopoly the rock is limestone, 
in the north a layer of volcanic rock or 
trap produces a different surface. The 
black cotton soil of Deccan and Tmnevelly 
has properties peculiar to itself. 

The general climate depends on the 
proximity to the ocean, the vagaries of 
the monsoon and the elevation of the land. 
The climate of Tamil Nad is damper than 
north. 
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The coastal range is its flora least 
different from other parts, due to the 
presents of salt water and Sand. Salt 
marshes and dunes compose this range. 
On the sandy beach grow the Goat's foot 
convolvulous. The sand grass and the 
sword grass, cyperus grow thickly. 

The plants that grow near mouths of 
rivers have thick, cylindrical leaves quite 
often red. Mangroves abound near Madras. 

The Coromandel coast is barren. The 
soil is rocky and gravelly. Small mauve 
flowers are abundant m every Madras 
Bungalow. Among larger plants are 
Madar with white flowers and narrow 
leaves. Most herbs vanish completely 
during May and June. The Pomegranate 
is common in gardens with its flowers rich 
scarlet. The Babool is characteristic of 
dry flat muddy and parts of Tinnevelly 
are thickly covered with Palmyra trees. 

On the hills and in the valley are 
true forests ; ebony being the most 
important of them. The Eastern Ghats 
are proud of having beautiful flowery trees. 
The flame of the forest is common all 
over this region. 

The black cotton soil is largely cultivated 
for cotton with no forests or jungles. In 
Tamil Nad we find an assemblage of all 
flowers tracing their kindred to far of 
continents. 

As one climbs the Slopes of Nilgiris or 
the Palni Hills he crosses through thorny 
thickets. Then ensue a chain of forests 
and Bamboos shot up their lofty heads 
into the skies between 2000 and 3000 feet. 
Orange, Banana and other fruits flourish 
here and when the traveller skirts the 
6000 feet height ha finds himself in a 
magic land of flowers. The beatific smiles 
of nature haunt him like a passion. 
Flowers that carpet Europe's parlour 
deluge this region of thrilling rills and the 
tree ferns remind one of New Zealand, 
the stick seed of Australia and Potato of 
South America. It is a cosmopolitan 
vegetation. The yellow St. Johns, Wort 
and others cover the hill sides with sheets 
of golden blossoms, the hill guava its 
purple flowers and fruits. 

MALABAR 

The Pilgrim on leaving the shores 
of Malabar will carry with him the 


glorious memories of not only its industrial 
splendours but the unforgettable impression 
the picturesqueness of the landscape has 
struck him with. The giddy raptures of 
nature's sensuous scenery enthrall him. 

Placed on the declivity of the Mysore 
Plateau the rich picture of forests like a 
sea oi green almost unbroken for 300 
miles to the tip of Cape Comorin arrests 
his attention. Politically the long inhabited 
strip is classed into Kanara, Coorg, Cochin 
and Travancore but botanically it is 
Malabar. The climate is humid and 
vegetation luxurious. The plants have a 
close affinity to Malay Peninsula. 
Palmyra palms are abundant. The leaves 
of this giant are 10 or 12 feet across. The 
groves of arecanut greet our eyes every- 
where. The trees are clad in pepper 
creepers. It gives us great pleasure 
to see the land aflame with crimson or 
azure hue. There are forty species of 
these Stnbilanths in Malabar. The 
Balsams are homely plants. 

The especial feature of the west coast is 
the backwaters. ‘ These are long lagoons 
connected with the sea only at long 
intervals. The water is nowhere deep, 
hardly more than couple of feet as a rule. 
All around on every bit of dry land are 
coconuts, not as one sees them on the 
easter side with isolated stems ; but from 
base in graceful curves, but for the most 
part straight, the nearer ones short, those 
behind taller in close serried ranks. In 
the water itself are dumps of Mangroves. 
The difference is strikingly seen from a 
long travel from Quilon to Tinnevelly. 
Quilon is on a backwater and from there 
the line passes first through paddy fields 
and so on to the foothills and then plunges 
into dense forest whose giant trees rear 
their crowns a hundred and fifty feet 
above their roots. Then the water shed is 
reached and suddenly open sparsely 
wooded country with fields under irrigation 
but not perennially wet, and onwards into 
the parched Tinnevelly plains, with their 
stretches of scrub or Palmyra palm and 
fields of cotton'. 

The scenic splendour of Malabar has 
made this a magic land of enchantment 
and the rich vegetation leaves a memorable 
impression in the minds of all. 



MADRAS 


T he city of magnificent distances is 
the most senior of the three great 
capital cities of India. The climate is 
generally hot. The city is troubled by 
occasional storms It is a port of impor- 
tance and carries on immense export and 
import trade. Two mam railway lines, 
starting from the city dive into the 
interior. 

Three hundred years ago, it was just a 
tiny fishing village with many huts. A few 
catamarans floating on the surface of the 
sea alone disturbed the monotony of their 
dull life. Decades rolled by, battles were 
fought and won, forts sprang up and sank 
down, sceptres and crowns tumbled to dust 
over the ashes of the venerable empires, 
and vacant sites were wreathed in vaulted 
domes. But catamarans lived on for ever. 

As Col. Love beautifully writes, ‘ In the 
palmy days at the end of the 17th century, 
the voyager of those days who approached 
Madras from the deck of the ship, the 
prospect must have been exactly what the 
traveller of the present day may see at 
the same season of the year from the deck 
of his steamer a gentle undulating sapphire 
sea; a thin line of white where the swell 
breaks in surf upon the shore; a strip of 
golden sand; a continuous fringe of dark 
foliage which seems to cover as if with 
dense forest the level surface of the land, 
and m the background in few isolated 
purple hills of no great height rising 
abruptly from the plain; the whole bathed 
m brilliant light. Of the hills one, 
conspicuous of the steepness of its slopes, is 
crowned with a building the ancient church 
of St. Thomas Mount, which for nearly 
four centuries has been a land mark to 
mariners. Low sand hills by the mouth 
of the small river which expands near the 
shore into a lagoon from the site of the 
early Portuguese settlement of Santhome, 
which was a fortified town of wealth 
and importance before ever the East India 
Company was constituted or Fort St. 
George founded. Save for the tall spire of 
lately rebuilt Cathedral, San Thome can 
have changed little in its sea aspect during 
the hundred years. At the end of the 17th 
century its fortifications had already been 


demolished and the almost ruined town 
though still inhabited by the Portuguese was 
governed by the servants of the Moghul. 

Three miles north of San Thome is 
Madras itself. Not till the City comes 
into view are the changes apparent that 
that have been wrought by the hand of 
man. A noble marina now skirts the shore 
from San Thome. The towers and minarets 
of the public buildings at Chepauk rise 
among the trees. The traveller is borne 
past the mouth of a river close except 
during the rains by a bank of sand thrown up 
by the eternal surf. It is spanned by a girder 
bridge over which is seen the greensward 
of the island, an area sacred to martial 
exercises, polo and gymkhanas. The 
island is formed by two branches of the 
river or rather by two separate streams 
having common outlet to the sea. Next is 
passed the historic fortrees of St. George, 
the spire of its venerable church towering 
above the white colonnaded buildings of the 
eastern front, and the British Flag floating 
from the tall mast at the Sea Gate. Not 
so long ago the waves washed the face of 
the fortifications, but with the construction 
of the^modern harbour the ever travelling 
sand has banked up against southern pier, 
and the foreshore has advanced until the 
fort looks out on the ocean across a wide 
expanse of solid ground. 

Passing the splendid file of the High 
Court which bristles with domes and a 
gilded minarets and is surmounted by a 
lighthouse the voyager enters a square 
artificial harbour ; and sees beyond its 
jetties and ware-houses a long line of 
public buildings and mercantile offices. 
Behind this line though hidden from view 
is a square mile of densely populated area 
covered with a net work of narrow streets 
and squalid slums, constituting the city 
proper. Known from its original as Black 
Town, it has lately received the more 
euphonious name of George Town, in 
memory of a visit paid by Sovereign when 
Prince of Wales. 

Mylapore or * the Peacock City * 
has shot into eminence as a centre 
of culture and learning even before 
the birth of Christ. It was once the 
stronghold of the Jains. Tiruvalluvar 
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flourished here. Mastan, the renowned 
Muslim scholar, lived and died here. 

Equally ancient is San Thome. For 
architectural beauty, point of accommoda- 
tion, the magnificent Cathederal is second 
to none m India. The Cathedral steeple 
stands, 155 feet from the ground. The 
natural beauty of the Cathedral of late has 
been much enhanced by the importation 
of artistic statues and affixing suitable 
biblical description on the walls. 

The history of Madras is sketched 
elsewhere. The confidence of trade 
success inflamed by the lucrative spirit 
led to the establishment of a factory at Fort 
St. George. For self protection a rampart 
was raised and concessions were given to 
the natives who settled in the neighbour- 
hood. Thus Madras sprang up. The place 
occupied by Fort St. George was called 
Chennapattanam in the honour of 
Chennappa the father of the Naick 
at Chengleput. In a few years 
the factory became a fortress and 
romantic circumstances brought about the 
installation of the Governor. But Madras 
was not built in a day. It was moulded 
dynamically by the mystic hand of time. 

Nawab Muhammad Ali built the Grand 
Chepauk Palace. After 1855 the Govern- 
ment purchased it. Now it serves as the 
venerable seat of the esteemed Madras 
University. 

A private garden house was purchased, 
embellished and enlarged and to day it 
serves as the superb gubernatorial 
residence. The Banquetting Hall resembles 
Parthenon of Athens. 

Madras is really proud of her beach 
whose majestic splendours challenge that 
of any. The fort house went into ruins 
and a new one was constructed, at present 
occupied as the Secretariat. The Fort 
square has now totally disappeared and its 
only remnants are occupied by the 
enlarged Legislative Council Chamber. 

St. Mary’s church is the ancient relic 
of the British growth. It is the eminent 
Protestant Church. It contained the 
wealth of monuments. The modern 
Anglican Church in Mount Road and 
St. Andrews Kirk in Egmore have replaced 
the historic Cathedral. 

Madras was once very navally famous. 
The Admirality House is now the office of 
the Accountant General. The Town Hall 


and Exchange afford vast entertainment to 
sight seers. Thus the fort remains a fine 
relic of the military architecture of the 
later Eighteenth Century. 

The Madras Museum is a storehouse of 
wonders. Among the most valuable 
objects in the archselogical section are 
sculptured marble from the railing of the 
Buddhi^^t stupa at Amaravati in Guntur 
District and a fragment which is supposed 
to be part one of Buddha’s bones, as it was 
found in a rock crystal casket en- 
closed in an outerstone case inscribed with 
statement that it was made to contain relics 
of Buddha, the armour of arms and armour 
from the arsenal of the fort and Tanjore 
Palace, the pre-historic antiquities and the 
numismatic collection which is specially rich 
in coins of the various native dynasties of 
southern life and of the European 
companies which have held sway there 
or other notable of this Institution. 

The Marina Aquarium is the only one 
of its kind in Asia and hence hundreds 
pour in to drink in its beauties. In its 10 
large wall tanks and many table aquaria, 
is a collection of marvellous fishes novel 
in shape and colour from the deeps of the 
mysterious seas. A special day is reserved 
for ladies to resort to. 

Madras is supplied with water from a 
reservoir called the Red Hills which is 
fed from another reservoir known as the 
Cholavaram Tank which in its turn is 
filled by a channel and eventually led 
into pipes and distributed through the city. 
The Red Hills lake has a capacity of 100 
million cubic yards but as it lies low the 
head of the supply channel being not 
quite 36 feet above sea level, only a 
portion of this can be drawn off at a 
level which will command the city and 
when the water in the lake falls 
below certain height the supply has to be 
maintained by pumping. But the water 
is pumped to a higher level and taken 
thence to the city in pipes under the 
pressure resulting from this elevation. 

The beautiful edifice of Ripon Buil- 
dings is now the Corporation Office. 

The work of the Madras observatory is 
chiefly concerned to meridian observations 
for determining time. 

The vast crimson building with sky 
tracting towers, crowned by a commanding 
cupola is the majestic Madras High Court* 


8 
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It is the grandest specimen of Indo- 
Carnatic art. Here the highest tribunal 
of justice decides the destinies of the 
culprits. The interior is labyrinthine. The 
12 courts are lavishly designed with 
marvellous carvings. But in 1914 a shell 
from the German Emden Cruiser struck 
the spot and carried away a portion of the 
compound wall. 

The Light House shoots sheets of 
radiance in transitory glory at nights. 
The flight steps are skillfully designed. 
From the top we command the panoramic 
view of the whole city with its majestic 
domes of many coloured glasses. The 
light is a double flash white light visible 
2 miles in clear weather. 

Greatness is thrust upon the Madras 
Harbour. It is under the control of the 
Fort Trust. On Sunday visitors are 
admitted. 

Stately buildings skirt the Beach Road. 
St. Joseph’s Cathedral in Mount Road 
sends thrills of rapture into every gazer 
of Its serene grandeur. 

The Tomb of Shaik-ul-Auliya is a place 
of pilgrimage to numerous Muslims in 
April. This tomb is held in deep reverence. 

The Victoria Technical Institute strikes 
the spectator for its excellent Indian 
workmanship. Native arts and crafts 
flourish here. 

The Zoo, in the Peoples Park is a 
grandeur were best representatives of 
animal kingdom are well kept up. 

The Victoria Public Hail, the Gokale 
Hall and others are extensively used for 
public meetings etc. 

The Statues m Madras afford endless 
pleasures. The Statues of Queen Victoria 
near Senate House, of King Edward VII 
m front of the Government House, of 
King George V in Pachayappa *s corner, 
of Lord Cornwallis m Connemara Library, 
of Sir Thomas Munroe in Brigadier 
General Hall, of Marquis of Ripon in 
Mount Road, of Sir T. Mutbusamy Iyer 
in High Court, of E. B. Powell m 
Presidency College, of Dr. William 
Miller in Esplanade, of Justice Boddam in 
Mount Road, of Sir V. Knshnasamy Iyer 
in Sena-te House and Gokale in Senate 
House bring to our memory the noble 
deeds they have worked out for the eleva- 
tion of humanity to higher spheres, 


The S. P. C. A« is straining every nerve 
of its being to safeguard the animals from 
cruelty. 

THE Y. M. C. A. IS deeply engrossed 
in its cultural mission and intellectual 
debates are often held, thus sharpening the 
debating skill of its honourable members. 
The Mount Road is celebrated for its 
length and piles of mercantile houses, 
throbbing with the quick pulse of gain. 

Aching joys and giddy raptures pervade 
our being as we drink deep into the 
pleasure of the Marina, standing second in 
the world. The citizens pour in here every 
evening to enjoy the music of the Radio, 
sung by chosen stars from 'Madras Station. 
The waves washing the endless shores is 
a delightful scene. The luminous beach 
specked with gleams of glistening stars 
after nightfall, and the blazing electric 
lights like starry lamps in the pathless 
heavens is a thrilling sight. 

The Madras Gun from the observatory 
fires from the Fort daily at 12 Noon and 
8 P. M. 

Adayar clasps in her magic arms the 
beauties that entice millions. It is the 
Head Quarters of the Theosophical 
Society. The celebrated Banyan Tree, 
the library with excellent manuscripts, 
a beautiful prayer Hall and a small 
museum beckon the attention of numerous 
visitors from all parts of the Globe. The 
whole place breathes psalms of Paradise. 

The Educational Eminence of 
Madras is unapproachable. Students 
from Presidency College fall heir to 
covetous jobs m the high ranks of society. 
They gam great distinctions m London 
and other foreign Universities and their 
versatality baffles those university men. 
Their erudition and originality are 
unquestionable. Their debating skill is 
marvellous. The Pachayappa’s College, 
Christian College, Layola Collge, 
Government Muhammadan College, contri- 
' bute no insignificant part to the cultural 
mission. 

The Lady Graduates from Queen 
Mary’s College, give an effective challenge 
} to their colleagues. They are not in any 
way backward in all spheres of educational 
activity. It is really a matter of pride 
that our sisters are answering the call of 
the age creditably and they are proving 
their intellectual strength and upholding the 
ancient ideals of women in modern light. 
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The Law College near High Court 
is turning our Law Graduates every year. 
At present they introduce Apprentice 
course thus extending the course 
from 2 to 3 years. Still Law is 
enchanting many into its fold. 

Subject to the authority of the Surgeon 
General with the Government of Madras, 
the Medical College is controlled 
by a Principal. The course runs to 5 years. 

Teachers College at Saidapet is open to 
teachers. Formerly stipend were given. 
For the training of Women are Lady 
Weilingdon Training College, and 
St. Christophers’ Training College 
Nungambakkam . 

The College of Engineering affords theo- 
retical and practical instruction for 
profession of Civil, Mechanical and Electri- 
cal Engineers. This College is situated 
in Gumdy. 

Clubs abound. I he elite of the town 
spend the greater part of the evening m 
GokaleCiub, Madras Liberal Club, Adyar 
Club, Cosmopolitan, Ladies Recreation Club, 
Madras Club, Madras Boat Club, Madras 
Cricket Club, Madras Excelsior Club, 
Madras Gymkhana Club, Madras Race 
Club, Madras Sailing Club and Madras 
United Club. 

The General Hospital is doing 
incalculable services in curing deadly 
diseases. The up-to-date equipments and 
the brilliant staff have made this one of 
the creditable hospitals in British Empire. 

The introduction of Electric Railway 
from Madras Beach to Tambaram has 
greatly facilitated the means of traffic, 
bmce Madras is growing m bulk every 
day the citizens afraid of town congestion 
seek the verdant greens, rather than residing 
amidst the dinning workshop of the world. 
Further, they can live economically m 
suburbs. The Electric Railways have 
greatly come to their help. 

Cinema and Talkie houses abound 
in the city. The craze for dramas is 
gone and thousands fiock to the 
theatres. Of late Tamil talkies are 
produced on a lavish scale and stellar stars 
who should have wasted their talents m 
oblivions haze of negligence are brought 
to the blaze of limelight. Many cultured 
people take to the talkies and the miseries 
of the unemployed are alleviated to some 


extent. Capitalists keep money rolling. 
It is a matter of pride to say that our 
metropolis posseses more than ten cinetones 
where talkies are produced and they give 
an effective challenge to any talkie taken 
in the northern cinetone. People never 
mind spending a few annas for recreation 
in the evening and thus not only it has 
put baci: jobless on pay but kept India’s 
money within herself. The craze of the 
people for foreign talkies is slowly dying 
since the radiance of our talkies are 
flashing their brilliance of a K. P. Kesavan 
and a T. P. Rajaiaxmi. 

The Guindy Races attract many 
people. The greedy speculate and play a 
losing game. They sink their investments 
in a tutiie hunt after fortune. But the 
races receive high patronage from the 
ranks of high and low. 

Of late Journals are flooding the 
market. In Madras within a short span 
of few years two dailies have sprung 
up. The Hindu still maintains her age 
long standard and Indian Express is 
ventilating the voices of the peasant in 
the fields and the poor man earning his 
bread at the sweat of his brow. Madras 
Mail is independent in its tone. Justice is 
fighting for its party ideals. And 
Dhmamani is carving its memorable name 
on the edifice of times. 

The Indian Review is carrying its 
cultural mission. Triveni is reflecting the 
ideals of the age in all its variegated 
colours in its limpid pages. 

Swadesamitran Weekly has stolen an 
incredible march over other papers. Ananda 
Yikadan, the Indian Punch, breathes 
ideals of freedom in an amiable vein. 
Its distinguishing service to Tamil 
literature cannot be overlooked. Kalai- 
magal is maintaining a high level of 
culture. 

Madras is connected by rail with the 
west coast and also with Ceylon m the 
j South. Lines run to Bombay via Hydra- 
I bad and to Calcutta along the East Coast. 

Madras is the Chief Port of the 
presidency. The import consists of cotton 
piece-goods, iron and steel, hardware, and 
machinery dyes, oils, sugar, leather goods, 
speices, grains, cement, motor cars, cycle, 
paper, glassware etc. The chief exports 
are raw produces. 
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CHEN6LEPUT 


T aluks : Chengieput, Conjeevaram, 

Madarantakam, Fareni, Saidapet, 
Sriperumbudur and Triveliore. 

Climate Healthy 

Ram-fall 46"' average. 

Chengleput is the chief of the ^district 
of the name, Just half a mile away is 
running the river Palar. The climate is 
very genial. It is surrounded by hills, 
none of them exceeding five hundred feet 
in height and the scenery after the ram is 
picturesque and grand to look at. There 
is a traveller's bungalow near the Railway 
station. The word Chengleput is composed 
of two words Chengal and Pattam, 
Chengai means Lotus *.6., town that is full 
of flowers. 

Sriperumbudur, the birth place of 
Sn Ramanuja is twenty-five miles from 
Madras. It is considered a sacred place. 

Conjeevaram is renowned for her 
antiquity, beauty and architectural 
fulgency of her temples. It is called the 
South Benares. The word itself means 
“ a beautiful town’'. 

It is believed that Lord Brahma 
performed a sacrifice without inviting his 
wife. She grew wild and taking the form of 
a stream put out the sacrificial fire. Even 
to-day the river Vegavathi is running 
through Conjeevaram. 

Many references in most ancient tamil 
treatises prove the antiquity of the place. 
When Kaveripatnam was washed ofi by 
the sea, the citizens migrated to 
Conjeevaram. Later on Hieun Tsang, 
the Buddhist pilgrim from China in 640 A.D. 
testifies to the thick population of the city. 

2,000 years ago, Conjeevaram was the 
capital of the Pallavas. Karikala 
Chola conquered it m the 4th 
century. In those days there were 
only wooden temples. The standing 
monuments of Dravidian culture were 
built by Narasinga Potharyan. Then 
Conjeevaram fell a victim to the monstrous 
rapacity of Allauddm's invasion and the 
Sultans of Golconda had their sway, 
which was transferred to the Nawab of 
the Carnatic after the annexation of 
Deccan, by Aurengazcb. Then Muhamad 
granted Chengleput District to the English 
iEast India Company in 1760. Since then, 


Conjeevaram had become a British 
territory. 

There are numerous temples. 

Sri Varadharaja Temple came out 
of the sacrifice performed by Brahma 
at Chmna Conjeevaram, The image is 
very beautiful and the impressive 
expression of the face has converted 
thousands of devotees to great votaries at 
the altar of piety. During Aurenga- 
zeb's invasion, the authorities of the 
temple earned away the image to 
Udayarpalayam in Trichy district. After 
the troubles were over, the people prepared 
to return. But the Zamindar of Udayar- 
palayam at first refused to part with it, 
since he was enraptured by the enchanting 
image. Only on a threat of invasion, the 
image was surrendered. This incident is 
still carved on the hearts of the people by 
the celebration of an annual festival. The 
Brahmotsava festival attracts thou- 
sands and the Garudotsvam on the Full 
moon day of the month of Vykasi is the 
grandest festival m India. The hundred 
pillared hall is a grand specimen of skilled 
architecture. 

The temple of Sri Kamakshi at big 
Conjeevaram is very famous. Sri Ekam- 
baranather Koil dates from antediluvian 
times. “ Great sanctity is attached to it on 
account to the fact that Shiva appeared with 
the Goddess Parvathi under this Tree 
when she prayed to him near Vegavathi 
river Gnanasambanda sang his hymns 
here of the Prithivilmga one of the 
Sanctified Lingas in Tamilnad — the four 
others being Water Lmga at Jembukes- 
waram, Fire Lmga at Thiruvannamaiai, 
Vayu Lmga at Kalahasti and Akasa Linga 
at Chidambaram. Kailandasamy Temple 
at Pillarpalayam is of antiquarian 
importance. Jainakanchi is a famous 
Jama centre. There is a Jaina temple 
dedicated to Vardhmana Mahaveera. The 
Inscriptions are very important, bearing 
eloquent testimony to the history of 
Chengieput district-as in the case of fixing 
the dates of Kulothunga Chola, Krishna 
Devaroya and others. The painting on the 
ceiling speaks of unique skill and workman- 
ship m remote antiquity. With the broad 
streets, Conjeevaram remains even to-day 
an important place of pilgrimage. There 
are many decent hotels and choultries in 
the city. 
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Mahabalipuram where seven Pagodas 
are built, remain even to-day an object of 
attraction to both the Scholar and the 
tourist. It IS 20 miles south-east 
of Chengleput. The monument of the 
place are the very foundation of Dravidian 
civilisation on its architectural side. 

According to tradition, the name of the 
place IS a corruption of Mahamallapuram. 
A great controversy is centred around the 
the origin of the name and antiquity of 
the place. 

The Rathas are situated to the south of 
the hill in which caves have been excavated 
and about some distance from the sea. 
The finest is the Dharmaraja Katha, 
intended for Shiva, with a pyramidal tower 
of stories, and havii g sculptured figures on 
the walls. The Bhima Ratha is larger. I he 
other three are named after Arjuna, 
Draupathi and Sahadeva. These Rathas 
strike us with their wonderful workman- 
ship. North of the Village is the Ganesa 
Katha a singularly elegant shrine. 

Caves abound, executed in an animated 
style. A carving on these bear a wealth 
of puranic references — Shiva as a fan — a 
God with attendant ganas, Arjuna’s 
penance, 

The sea-ward Shrine is believed to have 
sheltered Vishnu, rendered homeless by 
Kajasimha in bis zeal for the erection of 
a Shiva temple. 

Mamallapuram, the outcome of the 
artistic genius of Pallavas is held in 
great sanctity by Saivites. 

About 9 miles to the south-east of 
Chengieput is Tirukalukunram. It is 
called Kudrakoti where a number of 
Rudras worshipped the deity here. The 
hill of the town is Vedegin and its fort 


summit mounds are considered the 
representations of the four immortal 
Vedas. 

*‘rhe gentle wind thai blows softly 
across the green clad sides of the hill, 
carries with it the aroma of these 
medicinal herbs, and many a despairing 
pilgrim feels his strength revived, and 
health returns. It is no wonder that at 
Sanjeevi Ghat, the circumbulating pilgrims 
stop to drink m the pure air with joyous 
countenance, nor is it a matter for 
astonishment that they stay with delight 
for more than a prescribed period of a 
mandaiam m the sacred place’*. Ihe 
Fakshi Thirtham is a crystal and has very 
good properties. It is near this tank that 
daily two sacred eagles are fed, at an 
appointed hour. Ihese birds are believed 
to be m this Kaliyuga two brothers who 
prayed to God and were doomed due to a 
slight fault to take the shape of birds and 
pray for their liberation. It is further 
told that every day the eagles bathe in 
the Ganges, worship at Kameswaram, 
feed at Pakshi Thirtham and go to sleep 
at Chidambaram. 

The cave cut out of the rock near the 
temple is meant as a place of worship for 
Brahma, Vishnu and Kudra, 

The temple at the foot of the hill is very 
famous and the three saints did not even 
got up to the shrine, lest they pollute the 
sanctity of the temple, bundaramurthi 
Nayanar received gold m this fane. 
Valuable inscriptions irradiate the temple, 

There are several Thirthas. Sanka 
Thirtham is fed by perennial streams and it 
possesses curative powers. Occasionally 
even conches are found and once m 12 
years the great river Goddesses meet here. 


NORTH ARCOT 


T he North Arcot District is bounded 
on the north by Chittoor, south by 
South Arcot, east of Chengieput and west 
by Mysore and Salem. 

Taluqs ; Arkonam, Arm, Chengan, 
C h e y y a r, Gudiyatham, Tiruppattur, 
T 1 r u V a n 1 , Vellore, Walajapet and 
Wandiwash. 

Population 2,266,989 

Area 4,648 sq. miles. 

Languages spoken Tamil & Telugu 


Climate Varied 

Rainfall is 38” average. 

The Vellore Mutiny has shot the town 
to historic importance. It is the head- 
quarters of the North Arcot District, with 
a population of 57,265. The old Rock 
Fort IS m excellent condition. The 
beautiful temple bears m it the fine 
architectural splendour of the olden days 
and the Government grant is maintaining 
the beauty of the place m its pristine 
grandeur, Tippoo Sultan was impns oned 
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in the extensive Mahal and it is worth 
visitmg. The educational needs of the 
town are supplied by the existence of the 
Voorhee’s College of the American Mission 
With Its celebrated Industrial School and 
Agricultural Farm at Natham, a Hindu 
High School maintained by the Sri 
Mahant of Tirupati, a Girls* High School 
and a Muhammadan School mamtain^pd by 
the Government. The Municipal Travellers’ 
Bungalow is situated near the cantonment 
railway station. There is also a rest 
house and a hotel m Indian style near the 
railway station. 

The temple at the foot of the hill, 
Tiruvannamalai, is one of the largest m 
South India. Parvati performed penances 
to obtain the left half of God Shiva’s body. 
Near the temple is a tank called the 
Mulaippal Thirtham or tank. Thiruvanna- 
maiai or the Hill of Holy Beacon is the 
seat of one of the five sacred Lingam, 
Tejo Lmgam. There are more than 40 
Chatrams m the town. The Karthigai 
Dheepam attracts thousands from all parts 
of India. A huge fire is lit up on the 
summit of the hill which could be seen 
from miles afar. More than a lakh of 
people attend tho Chitra Vasanta festival. 
Saint Ramana is a marvel of the Age. 

The district is chiefly hilly. Faiar is 
the only river. The climate of the place 
IS very healthy and dry. 

Soil IS ruddy furruginous and the chief 
crops are rice, ragi, and cambu, varagu, 
choiam, groundnut, and gunja are exported. 
Oranges and Lime are largely exported. 
The trees are fed sanders chiefly used for 
making a costly red dye. Ihe forests 
abound m teak, blackwood, sandal-wood 
trees. Good granite is abundant. 

The important markets m the districts 
are Vellore and Walajapet. 

The Dus-Mamundar Lake, skirted 
on the east side by an attractive hill, five 
miles long is considered the biggest m 
these parts occupying an area ot more 
than 25 square miles and supplying 36 
villages with water for irrigation. The 
irrigation arrangements are supervised by 
an Engineer, in wmter when the lake 
IS full, it IS very picturesque and the 
Europeans in the neighbourhood enjoy 
boating on it. There is a channel connect- 
ing the river Palar with it, whereby it is 
filled whenever there are floods m the 
nver. 


All diseases are treated successfully 
by the Ayurvedic doctors with the help of 
herbs. The percentage of cure with such 
means excels the cure through even 
English medicines. The people are 
convinced that by the mere pronounciation 
of certain mantrams, snake bites and 
poisonous wounds are generally cured. 

Some decades back infant marriage was 
frequent. But girls are now married only 
after late years. In most cases consent of 
the boy and the girl also is taken. 

For agricultural purposes people depend 
upon cattle imported from Mysore and 
Neliore. People are so ignorant of stock 
breeding that even when they buy well- 
bred cattle they allow them to mingle 
with ordinary breed. The breeds of 
Neliore cost even Rs. 250 a pair. 

People are strictly forbidden to wash or 
bathe in the village tank kept for drinking 
purposes, and for this purpose two watch- 
men are appointed to see that nobody 
washes his clothes or bathes in the tank. 
But m the river this rule is not observed. 
It has been said that running waters do 
not get polluted. 

During the 18th century it has become 
plain from the history of t>outh India that 
for the vast majority of the people the 
struggle for existence must have been a 
very hard one. This is particularly true 
of the North Arcot Villages, in as much 
the fuming troops have descended upon 
carnatic with ravenous hunger for their 
enemies, scattering destruction wherever 
tney went. In the absence of these 
magnificient plans of universal plunder, 
the oppression and exactions of the local 
pillagers m times of turbulence left the 
peasant deprived of all his earthly 
possessions. Thanks to Mr. Strut ton’s 
administration in 1801, the ryot’s conditions 
proved satisfactory. 

The population is increasing and the 
price of the land and food-stutfs is also 
increasing. This must be considered a 
blessing in disguise. The margin for 
extension of cultivation has been exhausted. 
The ryots are resorting to more intensive 
methods of cultivation, and the construc- 
tion of wells is being pushed on vigorously. 
The cultivation of mere traditional crop 
is giving way to the cultivation of more 
remunerative ones. The establishments 
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A FINE VIEW OF THE TEMPLE OF VELLORE SHOWING ITS 
ARCHITECTURAL SPLENDOUR. 
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of rice mills is revolutionising the village. Bellary and Kurnool and export rice to 
The selling of the paddy has been Madras. 

completely stopped. The mills also import Oil engines are used for irrigation, 
paddy from distant places like Cudappah, Betel leaves are vastly exported. 


SOUTH 

T he district of South Arcot is bounded 
in the north by Chengleput and 
North Arcot, south by Trichy andTanjore, 
east by the Bay of Bengal and West by 
Salem. 

Taluqs : Chidambaram, Cuddalore, 
Gingee, Kallakurichi, Villupuram and 
Vriddhachalam. 

Population ; 2,454,507 

Area 4,208 sq. mis. 

Language spoken Tamil 

Climate Healthy 

Rainfall 46*' average. 

Cuddalore is the headquarters of the 
district. The population of the Munici- 
pality is 57,358. The great attraction of 
the town, is Gymkana around which all 
offices are situated. It is a port town, 
the river Gadilam passes by. 
About three miles from the place is a 
large Vishnu temple on the bank of the 
Gadilam river. September is noted for a 
grand festival celebrated here. There are 
2 artesian wells at the criminal settlement 
at Aziznagar. 

Nellikuppam is throbbing with the 
quick pulse of gain. Messrs. Parry &Co. 
have got a distillery works here. Recently 
the magical products of the Modern 
Essential Oil & Perfumery Co., are 
capturing the market gradually. 

About 18 miles from Tindivanam 
station, the rums of the immense forti- 
fication of the Fort of Gingee extend 
for an area of several miles, embracing 
three hills. The outer walls built "of strong 
blocks of granite are now preserved. The 
three hills form three citadels, of which the 
western is most impregnable nearly 800 
feet high. Just about the middle, the hill 
shoots up at its northern end into a steep 
prominence and the piled up fortifications 
glitter in the eerie moonshine in savage 
splendour. 

At the base of this is the i nner citadel 
equipped with strategic requirements. 
Many of the ornaments belonging to the 
Gods of this citadel are being carried away 
to Pondicherry. The Jains from the 
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neighbouring village have carried away 
a stoiae car for their own use. The 
Pattabiramaswami temple is grand 
for its superb architecture. There are two 
tanks. At the corner the former embank- 
ment is the masonary platform on which 
was burnt the body of Raja Desingu and 

I his young wife committed suicide here. 

I Prisoners were said to have been thrown 
into the other tank and left there to die 
of starvation. Nearby is the Kalayan 
Mahal with its extensive rooms and stores. 

It fills us with giddy raptures to ascend 
to the summit of the Rajagiri Hills. On 
the top of the steep summit is the shrine 
of God Ranganatha. There are two springs 
of water. Krishnagiri contains two stone 
built granaries, a temple to Sri Renganatha 
and a strange edifice containing arcaded in 
the Indo-Muhammadan style. The govern- 
ment from time to time conserve these 
forts by constantly repairing them. 

Deep obscurity enshrouds about the 
origin of the place. As a legend goes, 
virgin Senjiamman committed suicide with 
her SIX virgin sisters when their chastity 
was threatened with violation. Their 
spirits are even now believed to haunt the 
place. A shrine is dedicated to each. 

Gingee should have risen as an 
independent principality during the Chola 
period. A dynasty of shepherds ruled 
over it. Then it came under the rule of 
the Vijayanagar Rajas. Then Nayak 
chiefs. At last it came under the sway 
of Shivaji. After an eight years* siege it 
succumbed. Raja Desingu, immortalized 
in our Ballards put up a brave fight to 
retain it. At last it came under English 
rule but the whole place is in majestic 
ruins. 

Chidambaram with its population of 
25,084 citizens, venerable for its antiquity 
and sacredness. The famous temple of 
Lord Nataraja is one of the most holy 
temples of South India. The presiding 
Diety is in a dancing pose. He is supposed 
to play his death dance on the ashes 
of bygone centuries scattered over the 
wilderness of shattered spheres emitting 
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their feeble splendours on the floods of 
deluge washing the seven corners of the 
world. The creation being ended Nataraja 
dances to the thrilling tune of his holy 
consort Parvati and all Gods attendant 
upon the diabolic jubilee of destruction. 

The temple contains an ancient 
Vaishnava shrine and covers an immense 
area of 39 acres. The other f(5rt is 
supposed to have been built by Virappa 
Naik of Madura. Since the fort is 30 ft. 
high, it served as a fort during the Mysore 
and carnatic wars of the 18th century. 

All the Gopurams bear sculptured panes 
of stone symbolical of the mystic dance of 
Shiva. As to the origin it? is said that 3000 
Brahmins from Benares came to this 
shrine but found one missing. When a 
search was made Lord Shiva himself 
came down as the one. The management 
of the temple is in the hands of the 
Dikshitars who periodically meet and 
discuss the management of the temple. 

Saint Manickavasagar’s history is one of 
the glorification of the temple. Here he 
defeated in argument the Buddhists from 
Ceylon, His hymn connected with his 
victory is even sung in the temple in the 
anniversary of the event. It was here 
that his hymns were taken down from his 
lips and once a year the God was taken to 
the spot where this was accomplished. 
Finally it was within the shrine which he 
had sung so often that he at length 
obtained final beatitude. 

The great saint Nandanar a Paraiah by 
caste attained his salvation and the tank 
known as the homakulam is seen even 
to-day. 

The Amman shrine is of singular 
elegance whose roof is supported by a 
skillfully arranged system of bracketing 
shafts. The whole fane retains its 
gracefulness and transcendent glory of 
architecture. 

The Shrine of Subbramanya is rich in 
its aesthetic taste. 

The Raja Saba of the famous 1000 
Pillared Hall is magnificent to look at It 
was here that the Pandya and Chola Kings 
crowned themselves as victors. 

The Kanaka Saba is a most beautiful 
piece of architecture, like a celestial 
vehicle of Mandapam adorned with 
beautiful wheels and horses on all 


sides. The stylobate is ornamented with 
dancing figures and the carvings are 
more graceful and more elegantly executed 
than any others of the class m South India, 
In the Chitra Sabha beside the God 
Nataraja is supposed to be enshrined the 
Akasa Linga. This is Chidambara 
Rahasya indicated by a small space 
behind the idol, faced with chakra 
stones and a long string of Golden 
Bhilva-leaves. 

The shrine of Govindaraja is celebrated 
as some of the Aiwars have sung their 
hymns about the godly glory of the 
presiding deity. 

Tillai Kali shamed by Shiva^s dance 
ran away to the outskirts of the town 
where her temple stands even to-day. 

As an educational centre the city 
has gained gigantic importance. The 
residential University known as the 
Annamalai University named after the 
great philanthrophist Raja Sir Annamalai 
Chettiar, and the college buildings are 
located at Annamalamagar, a suburb of 
the town five furlongs from the station. 
The courses of study and syllabus for the 
several examinations of the University 
are for the present largely based on those 
of the Madras University. Besides the 
Arts College, there are the college of Music, 
Sanskrit, and Tamil, Oriental Training 
College which form part of the University. 
There are provisions for a course of instruc- 
tion in German and French languages. 
The resident tutors attached to the Hostel 
regulate the attendance of students in the 
management of affairs of each section. 
Physical training is compulsory. Weekly 
lectures are held. 

There are several choultries in the 
town. During the festival days free 
meals are provided in a number of these 
choultries. 

Pondicherry is a French Territory, 
The places of interest are the Pier. 
Lighthouse, the statue of Dupleix, 
the place of Government, the Courus- 
Chambrol, the Bibliotheque, the gardens, 
the artesian wells, the glasshouse, and 
factories. Hotels are numerous to suit the 
tastes of all commuuities. It is the centre 
for exporting groundnuts and has modern 
cotton mills. There is a bone mill factory 
and all the mineral oil companies have 
their storage tanks here. The roads are 
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well-planned and the place is very famous 
for the cheapness of its articles. Sri 
Aurobindo lives here in his ashramam and 
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thousands of eminent men from all 
parts of the world come here every season 
to have a Dharsan of the saint. 


TANJORE 


T he District of Tanjore is bounded on 
the north by Coleroon, east and 
south-east by Bay of Bengal, south-west 
by Pudukottah and west by Madura and 
Trichy. 

Taluqs: Arantangi, Kumbakonam, 

Mannargudi, Mayavaram, Nannilam, 
Negapatam, Papanasam, Pattukottai, 
Shiyali, Tanjore and Tiruturaipundi. 
Population 2,385,920 

Area 3,742 sq. miles 

Ram-fail 44'^ average. 

Language spoken Tamil 
Climate Healthy. 

Tanjore is the granary of the south. 
A lusty witch of romance clings about the 
hoary mansions that are now in majestic 
ruins and her wrecked splendour reflected m 
the grand remnants of her once voluptuous 
fame remains in magic casements of 
the forgotten past. Raja Raja the Great 
had built the great fortress temple of 
Bnhadiswara. Through the succession 
of dynasties, Tanjore came under 
the family of Nayak chiefs and 
some of the late rulers resided at Vallam 
fort. They built all Vaishnava fanes. 
Govinda Dikshita the Minister of the last 
Nayak who fell before bis Madura rival 
was a great patron of learning and 
literature. The tragic defeat and death of 
Nayak is still marked by the shattered 
tower of the zenana, in the south-western 
corner of the palace which was filled with 
gun-powder and set fire to by the Nayak 
in order to prevent his womenfolk from 
falling into the hands of the enemy. 
Shaji, Shivaji*s father, is believed to have 
acquired Tanjore. Then ensued serious 
political manoeuvres. Saraboji improved 
the collection of his palace library. Upon 
the death of the last Raja in 1855 without 
male heirs the title and the dignity of the 
Raja became extinct. 

The Temple of Brihadiswara is a 
centre of life and art to the district. The 
great pagoda is a perfect example of a 
Draviianpyramidical Shrine. The Vimana 
rises in stately grandeur. The pyramid 
gopuram rises in 13 storeys to the summit. 


The latter is crowned by a dome consis- 
ting of a single stone 25| ft. sq. which 
was conveyed to its position almost 200 
ft. above the ground level by no means of 
an inclined plane commencing at a 
village at a distance of 4 miles. The 
mantapa in front of the Shrine is finely 
carved monolith of black granite or syenite. 

In the north-west corner of the court- 
yard is the graceful small shrine ’of 
Subramaniya Swamyi built of a pale 
quartzose geniss, which is a perfect gem 
of carved stonework, and the tooling of 
the stone in the most exquisitely delicate 
and elaborate patterns is as clear and 
sharp as the day it left the sculptor's 
hands, it is justly an object of great pride 
to the people of Tanjore 

The creation of this beautiful temple 
by Raja Raja is an everlasting monument. 
It was built by a brahmin called Knshnan 
Raman, whose architectural genius found 
its expression in the gigantic workman- 
ship which IS a living poem. 

The Palace Fort is inspiring to look 
at. The marble statue of Saraboji is grand. 
The zenana known as the Mangalaviias 
shows high skill. An old Anglican Church 
also within the fort, contains a fine piece 
of marble structure in relief by 
Flaxman in the memory of the Missionary 
Schwartz. 

Tanjore was the centre of music and 
fine arts. The Sanskrit College, founded 
by the Nayaks, still keeps its virgin 
glory of past splendour. 

Of late, the extensions are vastly 
growing and have acquired new name 
called the George Town. The Grand Anicut 
Channel passes through the town and keeps 
up the fertile glow of the land. There 
are two parks in the city, affording 
recreation to the people. The hospital is 
very big and a brilliant staff of doctors does 
effective work. The Medical College that 
was formerly here, is now abolished. 

Kumbakonam:— 'Seated on the lap of 
the luxuriously flowing river Cauvery^ 
Kumbakonam enjoys the great celebrity 
of being the seat of brahmin culture of 
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ages past. This sacred city with a popu- 
lation of 62,317 citizens is the home of 
famous temples. 

According to the puranas the story goes 
that at end of last yuga the great deluge 
shattered to pieces the remnants of the 
past centuries that Brahma again created 
the world. Shiva declared that after 
destruction of the world, a pcrtful of 
amirtha would move on till at last it 
would settle in a certain holy spot. The 
divine pot reached Kumbakonam and Shiva 
in the form of a hunter hit it with the 
arrow. The pot broke and from it scattered 
many fragments which accounts for so 
many temples and tanks. Vaishnava 
temples abound in the city. 

Great celebrity is attached to the city 
owing to the Maha-Maham-Tank and 
Festival, Astronomically the planet Jupiter 
passes over the Leo on the great Maha- 
Maham festival day, when it is said, to 
exercise certain powers over the waters of 
the tank and saturate it with mineral 
properties. It is too mysterious to note 
that a lake in Kashmir State gets a full 
supply of water though it continues dry 
for the ensuing 1 1 years. 

Only in this place is a temple for 
Brahma. 

There is a tale attached to the 
Maha-Maham festival. Shiva the Lord of 
Destruction, out of infinite compassion for 
suffering humanity, groaning under the 
heavy weight of sin, suggested to the Nine 
River Nymphs that all of them should 
go to the tank on that memorable day 
where they would be purged of their sms, 
in His presence. The nine great rivers 
the Ganges, Jumna, Saraswathi, 
Narmeda, Godaveri, Cauvery, Mahanadhi, 
Payoshni and Sarau are supposed to /bathe 
in the tank on the Maha-Maham occasion. 
Millions of people from all parts of India 
congregate on the sacred day and bathe 
in the Tank. 

There are many temples in the city. 
Sri Rama is seen m his coronation dress 
in his Sn Ramaswami Temple. 

Kumbakonam is at present the seat of 
the Kamakshi Peetam of Sn Sankara- 
charya. The Sarangapani Temple and 
the Nageswara Temple are the important 
shrines. 

Silk and lace weaving have obtained 
perfection here. 


Kumbakonam is the famous centre of 
bronze industry. 

The city has got a First Grade College, 
This venerable institution has produced 
intellectual giants whose genius is the 
wonder of the world. The citizens are 
proud of the Kumbakonam College which 
is considered the “ Oxford of India’*. The 
special feature of this College is the Boat 
Club where students go on boating in the 
Cauvery River. 

In memory of the Pact, the Gandhi- 
Irwin Bridge is constructed. There is also 
a Park. 

The Municipal School of Arts and Crafts 
IS doing distinguished services in the town. 

TiruvaruR: Sri Thyagaraja Shrine 
attracts thousands. “The idol is supposed 
to have been brought down to this mundane 
world by King Muchukunda, who is said to 
have obtained it from Indira, the King of 
Heaven.” Sri Thyagaraja performed 364 
miracles here. There is also a Rahasya 
here. The breast of the God is always 
invisible to all, even to the priests. The 
most beautiful piece of excellent archi- 
tecture is the Thousand Pillared Mandapa. 
Sn Sundarar sang his songs here. It is also 
believed that there was a short cut to 
Heavens through an underground passage 
called Nagabila. Worshippers here were 
assured of their heavenly seats. But Indira 
himself has closed this gateway to Heaven. 

Those born in Benares, it is believed, go 
to heaven. Those born in Tiruvarur 
reach Paradise. Tiruvarur was once the 
capital of the Chola Kingdom. 

There is a Shiva Temple and Vishnu 
Temple at Mayavaram. The bathing 
festival m October is largely attended. 

Just hundred years before this busy sea- 
port was m possession of the Dutch. 
Holland street is the principal thorough fare. 
The temple of Kayarohavaraswamy and 
Nilayakthakshi is very famous. “ The 
deity Thyagaraja in the temple is considered 
very important The metallic figure of 
Vinayaka and Satteyappa in a separate 
shrine on the west are of great sanctity. 
The stone work of the Guardian Angels of 
eight cardinal points is also a fine piece of 
workmanship, and occupies a prominent 
place over the sanctum of the deity”. 

Negapatam seems to have been a 
biggest centre in ancient days and prior to 
that it ought to have been a Jama colony. 
Even now the suburbs retain Buddhist and 
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Jaina relics. Recently, a man digging a 
well came across a huge store of Buddhist 
and Jaina images in gold, silver etc. The 
maritime importance of Negapatam is 
going up m leaps and bounds. Ships are 
running to the Far East. 

Five miles north of Negapatam is 
NAGORE, celebrated for its temple. An 
eerie stillness hangs over the well illumi- 
nated temple and we remain dumb 
at the sight of the mysterious vapours 
of incense 'that perennially enshroud 
the fane. The famous Muhamadan 
saint Miran Sahib lived and died 
here. Fratap Singh, Raja of Tanjore, 
built the stately minaret over his tomb. 
The saint had performed astounding 
miracles and Hindus and Muslims alike 
throng to the Kandoori festival. 

Karaikal is the seacoast town of the 
French Province. Kandoori festival is 
held at the Muhammadan Mosque, and the 
Mayo festival is held on a grand scale. 
Annually the * Fete National ’ is celebrated 
on a grand scale. The artesian fountain 
near the Governor’s residence affords a 
grand sight. A visit to the private marble 
mansion built by a rich Maricar is worth- 
while. 

At.Thirukadayur, Markendeya has attai- 
ned his immortality. There is a magnificent 
temple dedicated to Amirthagateswarer, 
richly endowed. Sacred places abound 
nearby. 

The Pagoda at Tiruvarur is greatly 
ornamented. 

Vedaranyam is as famous as the Adi 
Setu and a sea-bath here is said to wash 
away all ills of the devotee. Lord Rama 
himself is said to have expiated in this 
place the scene of having killed Havana. 
Here Vedas worshipped God. The inscrip- 
tions bear a wealth of his love and 
archaeiegicai research, Soul-stirrmg songs 
were being sung by devotees. 

MannaRGUDI known as the Raja 
Mannar Koil is about 25 miles from 
Kumbakonam. The puramc fame oi the 
place is Champakaraja. The sanctity of 
the place is well borne by the accounts of 
the Maha Baratha, Hanvamsa Chronicle 
and the Brahmananda Parana, 

Once Brahma, the Lord of Creation, 
was carried by an illusion that but for him 
the world would end. Hence he grew 
more nonchalant to his work of creation. 


Then on the advice of sages he did austere 
penance here and Lord Vasudeva appeared 
and gave him and cured of his Malady. 

The place is considered more holy to 
God then even Thirupparkadal. The 
big tank * Haridranath ’ is regarded as 
being very holy and sacred than even 
Ganges. The tank gets that name as it is 
supposed to contain sandal paste from 
the bodies of the Gobikas who are 
being engaged in amorous sports here. 
Many have attained salvation by constant 
repetition of the twelve letters. The 
floating festival attracts crowd from remote 
corners of India. 

Velanganni; Tradition hands down 
of the three detached incidents to account 
for the origin of the shrme at Velanganni, 
six miles from Negapatam. Chronologically 
It IS told that^a Hinuu boy, while taking 
milk for his master at Negapatam, slept 
under a banian tree. He heard a musical 
voice' and woke up. Velanganni appeared m 
dazzling halo of splendour about her head, 
with a babe m her arm. She asked him 
milk which readily he obliged. The boy 
walked onward but found the pot full. 
Catholics on hearing this incident opined 
that the apparition was the Blessed 
Virgin with divine child. Then again 
the lady appeared before, a lame boy 
selling butter milk. He gave her on being 
asked willingly and was instantly cured. 

Seven miles irom Tiruvarur is Dheepan- 
gadi. The Jama Temple is very ancient. 

It is said that Lava and Kusa the sons 
of Rama, during their sojourn m the south 
visited this place. It is also considered a 
Jama centre of learning m ancient days. 

Trivadi is famous as Sri Thyagaraja 
attained his samadhi here. The Sapthas- 
tlianam Festival is celebrated with great 
pomp and gaiety and it is really a grand 
sight to see the seven deities of seven 
great temples moving m an imposing array. 

Tanjore is known for the fertility 
of her soil. Who could forget the mcom- 
mumcable charm that springs from the 
silence of the sunsets, swooning over the 
fringe of the Tanjore village, the green 
mantle of the greener fields swayed by 
the mischievous fingers of Jhe voluptuous 
wind, the joily/birds wmging their home- 
ward flights, the last ploughman raising his 
shrill voice from among the dim fields and 
the veil of darkness silently spreading over 
the heavenly tapestry. 
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i iie River Oauv^ry jnteiYecto and 
irrigates more itian haif of tne district, 
wail her amneroas irioutaries. Further 
ihe irrigation of the district is enhanced 
by the introduction of the Highway 
Channel from Mettur Dam. Deserts are 
converted into luxurious fields with the 
wealth of greenery. Few years back 
passing through the Tanjore districts, train 
passenger will be get tired of the desert 
field. But to-day the ripening corn 
simmers and plenty has established her 
sovereign sway. But the cess is heavy 
and it IS fervently hoped that the Govern- 
ment will come to the help of the peasants 
and mitigate the agrarian problem. 


Cocoanuts and plantains are numerous. 
The chief crops are nee, varagu, cumbu, 
ragi, redgram, gingelly, groundnuts and 
choJum. Metal work and weaving of 
various kinds are the chief industries. Silk 
IS now a decaying industry. 

The chief exports are betel leaf, oil, 
metal vessel and clothes. 

The imports are gingelly and cotton seed, 
kerosine oil, tamarind and timber. 

The chief sea ports are Tranquebar, 
Adirampatnam, Negapatam and Amma- 
patnam. 


TRICHINOPOLY 


T richinopoiy district is bounded on the 
north-west and north by Salem, north 
and north-east by South Arcot, south-east 
by Tanjore, south by Pudukottah and 
Madura and west by Coimbatore. 


Taluqs: Ariyalur, Karur, Kulitalai, 
Lalgudi, Ferambalur, Trichy and Udayar- 
palayam. 

Population 1,913,245. 

Area 4,314 sq. miles. 

Climate Healthy, 

Language spoken Tamil. 

Rainfall 33" 


Rising high above the towering peaks, 
the majestic Rock Fort Temple is an object 
of enchantment to thousands. From the 
peak one can survey the scattered glories 
of nature wild with exuberant splendour. 
Pilgrims flock to Trichinopoiy to ascend 
the peak of the Rock Fort and from there 
have a bird’s eye view of the whole 
town — the grounds beneath clothed m 
verdant green, the Cathedral peak lifting 
its giddy height from among the trees, 
the Golden Rock glittering like a brown 
pebble on the shore of endless isles, the 
tongue of the Big Bazaar, throbbing with 
the pulse of gain, the rivers wreathing the 
Snrangam island like a garland and the 
lofty mountains from the dim distance 
wafting hosts of wind that pour mysterious 
tales of the vague past. 


Sceptres and crowns have tumbled to 
dust. Battles were fought and won near 
the rampart which even to-day is grinning 
amidst majestic rums. Anyone passing 
through Rock Fort Gate can visualise the 


massiveness of the Fort that sheltered a 
Muhammad All from rapacious invaders. 

WoRiUR, just a mile west of Trichi- 
nopoiy, was the seat of the celebrated 
Kingdom of Chola. We gather gleams 
of Its luminous history from archeelogicai 
research and from the poems left by gifted 
poets of yore. 

The Chola King had established his 
fame even m such remote place of 
Himalayas which even to-day bears m 
commemoration of his conquest a rock 
edict. The civilisation m those days 
challenges even the Babylonian and the 
people lived in great pomp and gaiety. 
But we are told that due to some divine 
wrath the whole city was burned in sands. 

To-day, Trichinopoiy can modestly 
claim to be a model city. It is next to 
Madras m educational importance and 
with its great educational institutions and 
cultural developments it has a great future 
before it. It is not lagging behind the times. 
The town is extending rapidly. 

Of late the suburbs Tennore, Woriur 
and Cantonment are bristling with 
bungalows built on very modern lines. 
The Commissioner had taken special pains 
m broadening the roads and the murmurs 
of the merchants were not heeded to. This 
policy has lent special charms to the roads. 
The roads and streets and even lanes are 
well illuminated and the lighting time is 
highly appreciable. The town is lighted 
with Pykara Power which has installed a 
beautiful station near Collector's Office. 

The introduction of Pykara Scheme is 
a great blessing to ryots. Even villages 
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are electrified. The peasants rich and poor 
advanced m their views are availing of 
this and the irrigation is dynamically 
revolutionised. 

The Town Bus is doing distinguished 
services. It is highly beneficial to business- 
men and people at large. It connects 
Trichy Junction and Snrangam and buses 
ply every five minutes. The two routes 
to Rock Fort Gate, two to Cantonment 
and to Junction via Wormr are also run. 

Ail mofFusil places are connected by bus 
routes regulated by time. Trichinopoly is 
the head-quarters of the South Indian 
Railway. The imposing Trichy Junction 
will strike one and ail with its grandeur. 
Thousands of clerks are working m the 
magnificent buildings nearby. 

The Mosque near Fort Station is 
celebrated for its sanctity. It is held m 
deep veneration by the hluslims. The 
Fantacostal church run by the venerable 
gentleman Pastor P. E. Williams is setting 
up noble ideals for noble followers. It is 
nearly an innovation in the mode of 
Christian worship. The followers of this 
church trust m divine help alone, resigning 
unto Almighty all the cares of morrow and 
worries of to-day. They do not believe in 
man-made-laws and medicinal cures and 
they repose confidence m the touch of 
Divine Mercy whose fount is ever 
bountiful. 

Trichy comes next to Madras in 
journalistic field m this presidency. The 
Tamil Weeklies are putting forth their 
efforts to keep alive their literary pursuits. 
‘ Shivaji ' IS flaring a radiant path m 
literary skies. ‘ The City Herald, ‘ The 
Wednesday Review ^ ‘Railway Herald' 
and ‘Varthaga Oolian’ are among the 
leading journals. 

Trichy is rising in her educational 
eminence rapidly. She has three colleges 
in her midst and many other cultural 
institutions. 

The National College has taken 
rapid strides and m a short space of few 
years, the College is given an enviable 
status. She imparts liberal education. 

The St. Joseph’s College has 
attained a high degree of educational 
eminence and is proud of turning out first 
class men every year, it will give us 
|reat pleasure to study the Geography of 


that College and her staff are well chosen, 
With vast taciiuies at their call, they are 
able to equip tbeir students m all branches 
of knowledge. 

Under the expert and friendly guidance 
of Sister Sophia, our sisters graduate in 
the neighbouring Holy Cross College, 
girls have their boarding houses, fitted 
with aH comforts and they have games 
in the evening. 

The Bishop Heber High School, the 
E. R. High School and Puthur High 
School with efficient staff are proud of their 
brilliant results. The needs of students m 
Snrangam are met with by the Snrangam 
High School, 

Largely due to the phiianthrophy of Mr. 
Ponniah, the Ponniah High School is of 
great benefit to the students. Poor 
deserving boys are given free scholarship. 

The educational needs of the European 
boys and girls are met with by Dolours 
Convent, Westry's School and Campion 
High School. 

T'here are ten Cinema Theatres in 
the city. The houses are well crowded 
since the work-a-day people, tired of the 
sad music from the v^orkshop of the world, 
pour in hundreds. There are three shows 
every evening. The Raja Talkies strikes 
the wonder of spectators and special 
prominence is given to screening of 
the best pictures of the day. Testimony is 
unanimous on its splendid view and 
marvellous construction and it is second to 
none in this Presidency. 

Further there are four Talkie 
Producing Companies m Trichy. The 
Thyagaraja Films Ltd,, has released 
the picture ‘ Satya Seian * on the silver 
screen. The Jai Barath Film Company 
Ltd., IS preparing ‘ Thayumanavar', 
the first release. Jothi Films is doing 
good work. Coronation Films is doing 
immense services to the cause of cinema 
industry. 

Trichy is not lagging behind in the 
industrial sphere. The Trichinopoly Mills 
under a strong Directorate and splendid 
management puts on work many un- 
employees, This has a brilliant future 
before it. It is effectively fighting out 
its way to prosperity and challenges the 
competence of its sister mills at Madura 
and Coimbatore. This venture is new to 
Trichy, and since the men at the 
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wheel are deep in their experienccj it is 
bound to prosper. 

The Sugar Mills started by Dewan | 
Bahadur S. Rm. Ct. S. Sabarathnam ^ 
Chettiar is making head-way. Sugar-cane 
IS cheaply bought m these areas and it is 
forecast that this mill will enjoy great 
success. He is also running the 
Trichmopoly Bank. Trichy has got 

numerous Banks and even Indian Bank 
has started their branch for the 

convenience of the public. The Imperial 
Bank has opened a Branch near Gandhi 
Market. 

Clubs abound. 

The elite of the town go to the ‘ City 
Club'. The major officers and gentry spend 
the greater part of the evening in the 
*Union Club,' Cantonment. I hey play 
billiards, tennis etc., 

fh© European residents have got their 
club nearby They spend their evenings 
delightfully in sports and games. On ail 
Fridays they have dance. 

The ‘ Recreation Club ’ is meant for 
Municipality employees. I hey have their 
Cricket Club and the Trichy Cricket Club 
IS of late coming to prominence. 

There are other clubs of which the 
Y.M.C.A., b.F.C.A. etc,, deserve special 
mention. 

The histrionic talents of the citizens 
find legitimate expression in many 
dramatic dubs like Rasika Kanjana Sabha, 
run very ably by bn. F. G. Natesa Iyer, a 
retired D. I .b. His dramatic actions are 
very highly appreciated by the people, 
and he is considered an asset to the 
histrionic world. 

The Oriental League is carrying on 
its activities in the literary sphere. The 
Trichy Amateurs enact dramas from time 
to time and it is really surprising how 
they are winning such wide applause from 
ail parts of the presidency m so short 
a time. 

The Kimber Gardens lying a mile 
from the Junction, is a paradise on earth. 
It breathes elysian charms. 1 he prominent 
members of the European community 
reside m paiacial bungalows. The evening 
breeze that springs up from the dry plain 
IS highly recreating. 

The Race Course is nearby. But no 
races are conducted now-a-days. Around 


the course many of the high Government 
Officials reside. There is also military 
barracks nearby. 

Not far off is the Golden Rock, the 
South Indian Railway Colony. Ihe 
Colony is beautifully planned that it 
affords a model lor town pianmug. Wide 
roads are skirted on both sides by green 
trees and snug bungalows are well-built. 
1 he authorities are running a Cinema for 
the recreation of the people in the evenings. 

Prominently the Workshop is a 
museum of miracles. Gigantic machines 
move on massive strides that thrill the 
spectators with sublime wonder. Awe- 
struck, we gaze at their movements at 
one place. In another place nils of 
blazing iron flow m blinding radiance and 
streaks of lights, variegated m hues, 
irradiate the hall and tear down the 
next moment ti e invading gloom of 
dimness. The Workshop affords work 
to thousands. One cannot be left 
unimpressed by the might of human 
intellect which has harnessed the ferocity 
of nature to economic utility. 

The Crops are nee, cholam, cumbu, 
varagu, ragi, gingeliy, cotton etc. For 
agricultural purposes, bullocks and 
buffaloes are widely used. 

Lalgudi IS famous for its brass and copper 
idols, i he chief exports are corrals, puises, 
chillies, cotton, gingeliy, plantain, cocoa- 
nut, jaggery, tanned hides and skins. 

WORIUR IS the chief centre of Cigar- 
makmg industry, ihe Wormr Cheroot is 
famous in London and Pans and even 
‘ bapper 'makes mention of it m ‘ Strand 
Magazine' London. 

Ihe histone importance of Trichmopoly 
is very great. After the Choias, the 
Na^ak Rings of Madura had Tn hmopoiy 
as their capital. 

The religious importance is very 
eminent. It is called ‘ Dakshma Kailas' 
and 1 irusiras obtained ail his boons here. 

It IS also believed that an old lady to 
help her daughter m labour at inchmo- 
poly could not cross the river in floods. 
God, out of His infinite mercy, played the 
part of the midwife, bo even to-day the 
deity on the bill is called ‘Thayumanavar’. 
it IS said that Hanuman visited the 
temple and even to-day a mark is left there 
m memory of his visit. 
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The Uchipillayar Koil at the top 
of the hill is very celebrated. A tale is 
told to account for the depression on his 
head: Sri Rama gave an image of 
Vishnu to Vibishana, Havana’s brother, 
strictly ordering him not to place it on the 
ground. When Vibishana was carrying 
the image to the south, Vinayaka in the 
guise of a Brahmin was standing m the 
modern site of Srirangam. Vibishana had 
a call of nature and so he deputed the 
brahmin boy to carry it temporarily, 
asking him not to place it on the earth. 
The moment he was gone, Vmayaka placed 
it down. Vibishana returned and found 
that the image could not be removed. 
Getting wild he chased Vinayaka to 
peak of the temple and struck him on the 
forehead. He begged forgiveness. 

Srirangam, the celebrated place of 
pilgrimage, is a small island, encircled 
by Cauvery and Coleroon amidst gorgeous 


sites. Sri Ranganatha, the Deity, is 
worshipped by thousands, streaming here 
from all parts of the country. Vaikunta 
Ekadesi is celebrated on lavish scale in 
December. The grand temple and the 
carvings at Srirangam are wonderful 
specimens of architectural skill which have 
thrown open rich avenues of epi graphical 
research. It has won the admiration of 
great oriental scholars like Harwell and a 
host of others. Alwars have sung many 
devotional hymns in praise of the deity. 

Venganur near Perambalur, is 
renowned for its sculpture. 

Kunaseelam, about 12 miles from 
Trichmopoly, is great for its sanctity. 

More enthralling is the long chain of 
Pachamalai Hills whose herbal 
opulence is incalculable. Many saints are 
doing penances in the balmy solitude. The 
forest scenery is rhapsodic. 


MADURA 


T he District is bounded on the north by 
Coimbatore, Trichy and Tanjore. 
east and south-east by Ramnad, south-west 
by Tmnevelly, and west by Travancore. 

Taluqs: Dindigul, Kodaikanal, Madura, 
Melur, Niiakkottai, Palni, Periyakulam 
and Tirumangalam. 

Population 2,195,747. 

Area 4,192 sq. miles. 

Languages spoken Tamil, Telugu and 
Hindustani. 

Climate is dry and Rainfall is 32” average. 

Madura the city of vast temples and 
great festivals is situated on the south 
bank of the Vaigai River, 345 miles 
by rail from Madras. It is a city of 
the hill-dotted-plains that stretch from 
Trichinopoly in the North and Rames- 
waram in the South. 

Madura is an ancient city of venerable 
traditions, being the Capital of the 
Pandyan Kingdom that existed before the 
Christian era. It was the seat of the 
famous Academy known as the Tamil 
Sangam. Exports from Madura beguiled 
the hearts of the Roman Patricians. 
But its glory was eclipsed at the 
advent of the Moghul invasion and 
regeneration came when the Great Tiru- 
malai Nayak overthrew the Muhammadan 
usurpers and to-day Madura is the monu- 


ment of mediaeval culture of the South. 
Apart from its educational eminence Madura 
has its grand fort with great towers on its 
four gates. They are now in rums and 
supposed to be some 6 miles to the 
south-east of the present city. 

The Nayaks are renowned for their 
architectural skill. They largely improved 
the great Minakshi temple, whose 
towering fame is jewelled with legends. The 
temple is rectangular in shape two of the 
sides measuring 720 and 729 feet respec- 
tively and the other two 834 and 852 feet. 
It is a vast edifice of grey stone and its 
temple towers can be seen soaring into 
sky from a long distance. The pompous 
carvings irradicating the lofty towers 
grows hazy, seen from a dim distance. In 
the interior the endless corridors and 
immense column — decorated halls, dimly 
lit up with indiscrete light lends an eerie 
atmosphere, deepened by a sense of 
sublime awe that breathes the glory of 
the past from the weird chambers of 
grim solitude. 

The Tamkam, now the official residence 
of the Madura Collector, is a curious semi- 
Moorish architecture and was intended to 
serve as a pleasure house from which to 
view races and combats. 

The Teppakulam is a perfect square 
of 1,200 feet. The great Mahal is the 
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most perfect relic of secular architecture 
in the Tamil Nado The principal apart- 
ments are placed around a court yard, 
160 ft. by 100 feet. The court \ard, is 
surrounded by an arcade running on all 
sides. The arches are joined at the top 
by foliated arches of brick elegant m 
design. The cornice and entablature 
rises to over 60 ft. in height and the 
whole of the ornamentation is worked m 
exquisite stucco. The Swarga Mailasam i 
in the west is a triple domed mosque, 
splendid in its daring workmanship. 

The Vasantha Mandapam is a 
masterpiece of that great temple builder. 
The magnificence of the conception, 
enriched by endless variety of sculptural 
details, jewelled colonnade, and the 
Ganesha statue and lily tank in one design 
speak volumes of the skilled labour. 

The ancient academic glory is renewed 
by the munificence of the Rajas of Ramnad 
in the Tamil Sangams. The American 
College maintains a high standard. 

The Madura Mills Co., Ltd., is the 
second largest yarn manufacturing mill 
m the world, employing thousands of 
workmen and producing a fine variety of 
yarn which is dyed turkey-red and sold 
vastly. 

Of late, Madura is extensively producing 
talkies. There is the Meenakshi Cinetone 
erected on a grand scale. The threatres 
in the city are grandly constructed. The 
town bus IS of great use to the people. 

Next to Madura Dindigul is an impor- 
tant commercial centre m South India. It 
is famous for manufacture of cigars, iron 
safes and locks. There are many tanne- 
ries. It exports Sirurnalai fruits extensively. 
The old fort on a rock 280 feet high affords 
splendid sight. 

The tram pulls up with a jerk at 
Kodaikanal Road station and the hill 
resorter alights gladly. The sight of the 
distant hills thrills every fibre of his being 
with ineffable joy. He takes the bus, 
that carries him to a magic land m clouds. 
Kodaikanal is a great bill resort. The 
lake IS grand. The scenery is enchanting. 
Dawn spreads her glory above the 
Sirurnalai Hills, and evening rattles her 
stormy clouds. Sometimes the summer sun 
travels m unclouded splendour At other 
times nature is clothed in bleak sheets 


of rain. Mists suddenly rise from the valley 
and the next moment we curiously see the 
ponds glistening m the radiant sunshine. 

When the hill is enveloped m dewy 
oblivion, the still sad music of Malabar 
thrush swims into the valley, hushing the 
demoniac laughter of jackals that answer 
one another across the hills. 

Kodaikanal has the honour of being the 
smallest m 2 matters in Madras Presidency. 
First, it IS a Taluq. Second, it is a Muni- 
cipality. 

It has a confined reputation for the 
benefit of pulmonary diseases. April, 
May and June, constitute “Season” in 
Kodaikanal and there is a tremendous 
influx of visitors in this period. The 
climate is said to be superior to that of 
any Hill Station in India. The maximum 
temperature is 64*73 ; minumum 51*09. 
This equable temperatures was one of the 
chief factors which led to the establish- 
ment of the observatory at this place. 

First and foremost comes the Govern- 
ment Observatory, some 2 miles from the 
club and very prominent, surrounding 
Nandingipuram Hill, 7,688 feet above the 
sea level and 850 feet above the lake. 
The chief work was brought here in 1899 
from Madras. It is directed to the prose- 
cution of enquiries in the sciences of 
terrestrial magnetism, meteorology, 
seismology, and the important subject of 
solar physics ; it also registers rainfall, 
wind velocity, temperatures etc., tele- 
graphs daily to the Post Office the correct 
time and also hoists the Union Jack for the 
benefit of everyone at ten O’clock 
punctually every morning, which can be 
seen from most places. The courtesy of 
the Directors and assistants is really 
proverbial. 

The lake is formed by an artificial dam. It 
has an area of 66 acres, and the road 
round it is 3 Jmiles. The lake is the greatest 
attraction of the place. Boating is a 
favourite hobby of the visitors. Parks 
abound. Excursions are taken in galore to 
the numerous waterfalls. Game hunting 
IS also another hobby to visitors. No lover 
of scenery could leave Kodaikanal, with- 
out going to the Dolphin’s Nose, 
Silver Cascade and Fairy Falls. The Pillar 
Rocks some 400 ft. in height afford a 
delightful picnic. 

The crowning point of all the expeditions 
is to climb to the summit of Perumal, 7,328 
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feet high. Kodaikanal is an ideal place 
for nature study, as the comparative 
accessibility of the lower slopes places a 
flora and fauna of almost infinite variety 
with easy reach. The downs afiford fairly 
good riding but hunting is not safe as the 
valleys are full of dangerous holes. There 
is no * red-tape * anywhere. 

Really Kodaikanal is a heaven on earth. 
The moon shining in savage splendour, 
the untrodden hills, the night wind wafting 
magic perfume and the sight of the 
ethereal cathedral inlaid with starry gems — 
all these thrill the visitors with mystic 
raptures. 

Alagar Koil attracts vast crowds and 
the celebrated Vaishnavite temple is 12 
miles from Madura. Buses ply here often. 

Palni, 70 miles from Madura is a 
famous hillshrin^i dedicated to the God 
Subramanya. The temple stands on a 
picturesque hill which is a continuation of 
the Kodaikanal range and is said to have 
formed part of the Mera Mountains which 
here form a couple of the hillocks called 
Sakti and Shiva. It is 450 feet high. Chera 
King built the temple and we see on the 
northern wall of the temple his image on a 
horse back. The presiding deity God is 
Dandayuthapani. Rs. 7 — 8—0 is charged 
for a special Dharsan of the God with 
precious jewels. The Choultries abound 
here and no rent is charged for accommo- 


dation. Kozumbum lyer^s chatram and 
Komutti matam are the most important of 
these. Panguni Uthiram festival is 
celebrated on a grand scale here. There 
are many vaidya salas in the town. 

The whole district is covered with red 
ferruginous earth. Only m Tirumangalam 
Taiuq the soil is fertile for cotton growth. 
Rain whter is stored up in artificial reser- 
voirs. Anamalai and Pasumalai are the 
rock fortresses. 

The Chief Crops grown are varagu, 
cholam, ragi and cambu,*horse gram, cotton 
gingelly and castor seeds. Rice is culti- 
vated on a smaller scale in this District. 
Dmdigul is famous for its tobacco, grown 
in Palni, and Periyakulam. In Melur 
Taiuq the laterite beds are remarkably 
rich m iron and salt is extensively manu- 
factured at few stations. 

Fine and decent clothes are vastly 
manufactured in Madura and costly laced 
cloth finds market all over India. But raw 
silk bought from Bombay, Calcutta and 
Bangalore competes with local production. 
Dyeing from vegetable is resorted to. 
About 60,000 weavers eke out their 
existence only from plying the fly wheel 
whose grand productions are m great 
demand in Bengal. 

The PORTS of the district are 
Devipatnam, Kilakarai and Thondi. 


RAMNAD 


HE district of Ramuad is composed of 

two Zamindaris Ramuad and 
Sivigamga. 

Taluqs :-Aruppukkottai, Mudukulathur, 
Paramakudi, Sattur, Sivaganga, Sri- 
villiputhur, Thrippathur, Thiruvadanai and 
Ramnad. 

Ramnad is the residence of the Raja. 
Tirupalanai and Devipatnam are the two 
of the most ancient temples. There is 
also a sea-bathing three miles from the 
temple. An Estate Collector is managing 
the whole affairs. 

The Sivaganga Estate is under the 
management of a Dewan. Under the able 
and constructive administration of the 
present Dewan the estate is rising to 
prominence. 

Nattukottai Chettiars are the 
prominent inhabitants of the district. 


They are a class of wealthy people, doing 
indigenous banking. They have got 
branches all over India and even in far off 
Ceylon, Burma, F.M.S. and Indo-China. 
They are conducting charitable institutions 
all over Tamil Nad and the creation of the 
great Annamalai University is due to the 
munificence of Raja Sir Annamalai 
Chettiar whose distinguished son occupied 
the esteemed position of the Minister of 
Education in Madras Government. They 
have rebuilt almost all the dilapidated 
temples of the land and thrills of pleasure 
pervade our being when we behold the 
magnificent mansions they have built as 
their residences in Chettinad. But their 
investments abroad have received a rude 
shock since the Tharravady Rebellion, 
coupled with the deepening economic 
crisis and it is a blessing in disguise to find 
these opulent people sinking the sayings 
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In the new industries and banks. They 
are highly civilised and leave no stone 
unturned in clutching the gleams of refine- 
ments that creep from the metropolis 
to the mofussil ; their knowledge m arith- 
metic is unrivalled and they are business- 
men and it IS no wonder that they gain 
a march over others in whatever walk of 
life they enter into. ^ 

But the whole of the district is barren. 
The soil is of the type called Black-loam. 
The rainfall is fair during the monsoon 
seasons but the heavier showers are in 
October. The stray rivers are useless 
for irrigation, as the bed is lower than that 
of the surrounding country, 

Paddy is very little cultivated except 
the tank irrigated area. Nor is the 
staple food rice as in other parts of the 
neighbouring districts. Cholam, ragi and 
cumbu and sweet potatoes form the chief 
food. Vegetable growing was given up as 
the soil was found to be suitable for the 
growth of Cambodia cotton and the latter 
fetched a far greater price than the 
vegetables. 

Agriculture is carried on by old sort 
of ploughs. They are locally made by the 
village carpenter and black-smith. The 
village has not yet mproved m new methods 
of agriculture. Almost all the villagers 
possess an instrument called Kamalai 
made in the village with the help of the 
local tanners and cobbler. A triangular 
harrow is kept by the Co-operative Agri- 
cultural Society and is used by the members 
when required. 

The working oxen and the milk cows 
are given cotton seed in the early morning 
followed by some fodder. Some fodder is 
given to them m the noon and again in the 
evening when they return from the field. 
The other cattle are given no cotton seed. 
After the crops, a special crop as cholam 
is grown for fodder and dried and stored 
up in sacks for the use through out the 
year. For the grazing of the cattle a 
Panchama is engaged from 10 A. M. to 
5 P. M. He is assisted in his work by his 
wife and children. The chief manure is 
cowdung. About 95 % of the cowdung 
goes as manure. Green manure is used 
to some extent. The chief green manure 
are Avarai, Betal Manjanathi, and a very 
small quantity of wild Indigo. There is 
no garden cultivation at all. No fruits 
are grown. 


The chief item in the village trade are 
the sale of cotton, tobacco and senna. The 
villager purchases the seed they require at 
Sattur and Virudhimagar and sometimes 
at Sivaganga. 

There is no purdah and women work 
as hard as men. It is a familiar sight to see 
them in the fields and picking cotton, 
tobacco or senna. They wield great 
influence at home. One system peculiar 
to the village is the system of the villagers 
contributing to the expenses of funerals. 

Formerly, cotton grinding and spinning 
were carried on as cottage industries. 
But this disappeared before the formidable 
competition of the cotton Mills at Sattur 
and Virudhunagar. 

Dhanushkodi is the southern terminus 
of the S. I. R, and is 12 miles from 
Rameswaram. Its bathing festivals are 
very famous and passengers from India to 
Ceylon alight here to enter into the S.I.R. 
Steamers to cross the Straits. There is a 
travellers* bungalow in a furlong from the 
station. 

Karaikudi is the wealthy town in 
Rainnad district. It is here that the chettiars 
reside. There are many up-to-date cinema- 
houses m the town. Kunnakudi a famous 
shrine of Lord Subramania is 6 miles from 
the place. Devakottai another town 
throbbing with the quick pulse of gain is 
10 miles off. 

Rameswaram is an island in the Bay 
of Bengal connected by S. I. R. The 
name of the town is derived from the 
Lingam installed there by Lord Rama him- 
self. The temple is famous throughout India 
and thousands from all parts of the land 
come here to bathe in the sea. The legend 
goes thus : — To purge himself of the sins 
m killing Havana, Rama was advised by 
the Rishis to establish a Lingam on the 
* Gandamadhana * hill whereon Rames- 
waram stands. That for the fulfilment of 
the event, Hanuman was sent by Rama to 
get a Lingam from the sacred river 
Narmada and that as Hanuman did not 
return by the auspicious time fixed for the 
event, Sri Rama installed a lingam made 
of sand and called it Ramalinga or 
Ramanatha. Hanuman on his return 
heard of this and got angry. Rama advised 
him not to grieve over the matter but to 
install the Linga which be had brought a 
little to the north of the sand linga and 
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called it ‘Hanuman Linga* and also gave to 
his IiDga the precedence of worship. Not 
satisfied with this, Hanuman tried to dis- 
place Ramalinga by his Linga. But he 
failed m his attempt. The marks on the 
Ramalinga speak of the above incident.' 

The Pamban Bridge is a glorious 
achievement of engineering genius. 

The Thirukoshtiur is celebrated for 
its sanctity. It was here that Sn Ramanuja 
delivered to the world from the top of the 
temple the sacred Ashtakshara, the 
divmest of the mantras. 


Groundnut and raw cotton are produced 
at enormous quantities for export. 

Paramakudi and Ramnad sarees are 
very famous. There is not a house without 
a loom in Aruppukottai. A special kind 
of saree is manufactured with the mixture 
of cotton and silk. These sarees find 
roaring demand in distant Turkey too. 

KeelSkadu is famous for its gmgelly 
seed. Groundnut oil is m great vogue. 
Cocoanut oil is not generally used but it is 
consumed by the people of Tmneveliy. 

The chief ports are Pamban, Kilakarai, 
Tondi, Devipatnam and Dhanuskodi. 


TiNNEVELLY 


nriHE district of TiNNEVELLY Occupies 

* the eastern half of the extreme 
southern end of the Indian Peninsula. It 
IS roughly triangular in shape, bounded by 
the Western Ghats on the west and bca 
for its eastern and southern boundary and 
Madura on the north. 


Taluqs Ambasamudram, Koilpatti, 
Nanguneri, Sankaranay inarkoil, Sn- 


vaikuntam, Tenkasi, 
Tnchendur. 

Area 

Population 
Language spoken 
Climate 

Rainfall 


Imnevelly and 

4,315 sq. miles, 
2,046,907. 

Tamil. 

Light rain-fall and 
equable temperature 
27" average. 


Gravelly ridges are scattered all over 
the district. Tmneveliy is a facsimth of 
Madras Presidency on a miniature scale. 
The geniss rock in the plains is covered by 
more recent formations. Quartz, Kunkur 
and bandstone comprise the strata that 
ever lies. 


River Tambraparni rises from a 
ghat mountain chain clothed with abun- 
dant forests and crosses a tract of country 
of fift;^ seven miles in extent. Its waters 
vary with the season and is crossed by 
anicuts of substantial masonry. ** A large 
number of tanks scattered all over the 
plains of Tmneveliy are purely ram-fed, 
receiving only the surface drainage in 
heavy season from the country above 
them. However when tanks are connected 
by channels and anicuts with the rivers 
or streams which cross the district, the 
bulk of the supply beyond ten miles from 


the foot of the ghats, excepting only in 
the case of the Tambraparni, is derived 
from the surface of drainage of the country 
during heavy ram, by which the rivers are 
suddenly swollen into rapid torrents, 
whose waters are diverted by dam below 
dam, and led by channel after channel to 
multitudes of tanks with so much effect 
that it is rare that any water reaches the 
Sea. 

On taking a bird's eye-view of the 
district from one of the highest peaks of 
the mountains, a good general idea of its 
features may be obtained. A narrow 
green winding ribbon, with a silver thread 
m its centre, represents the Tambraparni 
with Its irrigated land,— the wealth of 
Tmneveliy, north and south are wide area 
of red sandy land undulating m broad and 
gentle slopes, each with its little patch of 
green rice below it. The dry red land, large- 
ly waste and when cultivated bearing poor 
crops of pulse, gram of inferior kind of 
gram, but especially to the south well, stock- 
ed with palmyra palms, to the north and 
north-east wide level plains m the dry sea- 
son, black and bare, but when cultivated an 
unbroken stretch of Cotton, Choiam and 
Cumbu, and dotted with numerous tanks 
here as elsewhere. A succession of large 
Villages bristling with Pagoda towers and 
substantial houses lines the valley of 
Tambraparni." 

The river valley produces rice. Jaggery 
and sugar are extensively manufactured 
from the palm juice. The red soil belt at 
the foot of the ghats produces cholami 
cumbu etc. 
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Palamcottah, a mile oflf, on ^the other 
bank of Tambraparni, rose to importance 
as the chief military station of the district, 
though the fort which served the English 
in the good stead m the last century has 
been demolished. 

Tinneyelly has long been celebrated 
for its pearl and chank fisheries. The 
pearl oysters formerly abounded .on the 
reefs and shores o3 the coast of Ceylon 
and Tmnevelly. Climate is very peculiar. 
There is a light rain-fall and equable 
temperature and watery winds cools 
sensibly the district. At this season the 
climate at the foot of the hill is delightful 

The village community, the unit of 
social existence m Tmnevelly, is lightly 
praised by all. “ Dynasties have risen 
and fallen. Religious seats and chaos of 
Philosophy have ^flourished and disappear- 
ed. But the village Municipality retains us 
place undisturbed.** 

“ There is no doubt that reviewing the 
economic condition and prospect of the 
village we find visible signs of retro- 
gression. The old cottage industries which 
were the chief occupation of females and 
which had contributed an immense measure 
to the material prosperity of the villages 
have^entirely disappeared and ^cannot be 
said that the lands have shown signs of 
expansion — far from it. On the contrary 
if the villagers of this place take to the 
habits of cultivation and adopt some of 
the improved methods of cultivation 
demonstrated to them by the Agricultural 
Farm at Koilpatti, the lands will pay 
better now *’ , 

* While the Brahmin’s income has 
diminished, his standard of living had 
not decreased but increased. Cofiee and 
other drinks make a big hole m the 
pockets of many of the land-holders, 
while the costly dress which their females 
now demand also takes away a great deal 
of his money. The class that could be 
expected at first to be prosperous are the 
Fanchama Labourers who get now very 
good wages and m whose family all the 
members earn. In them egg and drink is the 
enemy. It is told that ail the earnings 
of the man go to the toddy shop and that 
the family is maintained by the small 
wages earned by the women. Cow herds 
are industrious, thrifty and frugal !* 

The stone age at Tmnevelly is 


record in the curious discoveries made at 
Srivaikuntam. They prove the existence 
of a race whose habit was to bury their 
dead in earthern urns. Then Tmneveiiy 
passed under gloomy shadows of calamities. 
The last four centuries produced temples 
and irrigation works at Tmnevelly. A 
High level of architectural skill and 
engineering genius was maintained in all 
her wonderful temples and statues. 

AMBASAMUDRAM IS peopled With weavers. 
Five miles to the south-west of it are a 
senes of waterfalls like Papanasam. 
During July and December there is 
a bathing festivel and large number of 
pilgrims attend from all parts of South 
India. Banatheertham the source of the 
river Tambraparni is largely visited by 
devotees. Near it is A & F. Harvey 
Cotton Mills. The water from Thambra- 
parni is carried through pipes and it is 
arranged to fall on a wheel by which ^the 
mill is working. 

Kallidaikurichi is famous for its 
money lending business. Three miles oft 
is the village of Smgampatti, the‘ head 
quarter of the zamindar m whose domain 
are the grand Mamrauthar Falls and the 
Banatheertham Falls, that drop from a 
height of two hundred feet and hundred 
and twenty feet respectively. Adi 
Ama vasal day is considered very holy 
and thousands come here to bathe. The 
forest where these water-falls are situated 
is very fertile and here grows tea, cofiee 
and rubber. In the upper regions there is 
an abundant growth of cardamoms. There 
are three bungalovss, one suitable for 
European habitation. 

Shermadevi is an excellent place 
and IS famous for mat and clothes. 
About eighteen miles from this place is 
Tirukurungudi noted for its picturesqueness 
of scenery. 

The temple AT SRIVAIKUNTAM is 
venerable for its antiquity. Sn Vaikunta- 
natha witu bis celestial consort Sn Vai- 
kuntavali Thayar is here. Brahmo 
Uthsawam lasts lor 10 days m the month 
of Chitrai. The Garudaservai on the 5th 
day of festival attracts thousands and the 
five Gods go in arrayed procession which 
IS worth seeing. There is a choultry near 
the railway station and another about a 
furlong from the temple. 

Trichendur is on the sea-shore. The 
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built and the architectural splendours 
of the temple breathe lingering perfumes 
of paradise. The beach here is grand. 

Tuticorin’s commercial importance is 
growing everyday. The Madras Pearl 
Fisheries are controlled from here. Large 
vessels cannot anchor m the easy distance 
of the shore as shallowed water extends 
for two miles but a steam launch takes 
passengers to and from Colombo, which 
is run by the B. 1. S. N. Company. 
The old Dutch Cemetry excites the admira- 
tion of spectators. The chief articles of 
export are cotton, yarn, senna, fibre, coffee 
cattle, onions, chillies, salt, rice and other 
dry grains and the chief articles of import 
are machines, cotton piece goods, matches 
and kerosine oil. 

There is a P. W. D. rest house and 
Municipal rest house. There are about 
3 cotton presses and 24 ginning factories. 


Tinneveliy is said to mean a hedge of 
sacred paddy. There is a temple and the 
deity IS discovered from a forest of 
bamboos and hence the name Venavana 
for Tmnevelly. In this temple Lord 
Vishnu IS represented as giving Parvathi 
in marriage to Shiva. 

Cotton goods are manufactured in the 
mills at Tuticonn. Koilpatti and 
Papanasam are also other important 
weaving centres in the district. Pearl and 
chank fisheries flourish in the gulf of 
Mannar. 

The commercial importance is growing 
by leaps and bounds. It conducts the 
major part of the trade of the presidency. 
Cattle and goats are exported to Ceylon 
while cotton is sent to many parts of Europe 
and Asia. It is gradually challenging 
the eminence of any other port in the 
presidency. It is the gateway of nee to 
Ceylon. 


SALEM 


1 "^HE district of Salem is bounded on the 
. north by Mysore and North Arcot, 
south by Coimbatore and Trichinopoly, 
east by Trichinopoly and South Arcot and 
west by Coimbatore and Mysore. 
Population 2,433,972 

Area 7^058 square miles. 

Languages spoken Tamil and Telugu 
Rainfall 35 inches average. 

Climate Varied. 

Taluqs Atur, Dharmapuri, Hosur, 
Krishnagin, Namakkal, Omalur, Salem 
Thiruchengodu and Harur. 

Salem is a town of considerable impor- 
tance. It IS in Salem, Prohibition is first 
enforced successfully. 

On the railway that runs from Madras 
to the west coast through the Palghat gap 
between [Nilgiris and Palm ranges, 
Salem carries on considerable trade in 
gram and cotton clothes. It has an exten- 
sive weaving quarter and other quarters 
devoted to cart building and bamboo mat 
making, The bamboos are cut off on the 
slopes of the Shevaroys, which form a 
table-land, the top of which is occupied by 
coffee plantations with the growing hill 
station of Yercaud. Lower hills mostly 
steep and rocky almost surround the town. 
One of them is Kanjamalai which largely 
consists of iron ores of varying qualities. 
From Kanjamalai came the material of 


the Menai Tubular Bridge, built during the 
period of 1829 to 67 during which Josiah 
Heath and his successors were carrying on 
the attempt to establish a great steel 
industry on the basis of the Kanjamalai 
ores and charcoal from the neighbouring 
forest which failed. In Salem the chief 
memorial of thej work of the Heath 
Companies is the rums of the most of the 
local forests. In an unreserved forest 
1 . e., one that is not protected by the 
Forest Department there is m any case a 
struggle between the natural recuperation 
and the estructiveness of the peasants, who 
require the foliage of the forest for green 
manure and are reckless in their manner 
of collecting it. The balance was upset 
when wholesale feeling for charcoal was 
resorted to, and when the villagers turned 
on their goats the rum was completed. 
Rocks, Prickly-pear, and euphorbia also 
remain except where there are sacred 
trees or groves. Many of the reserved 
forests are in a better condition. They 
are protected by the granite posts with the 
letter ‘ R. F.' and by forest guards one 
man to a vast country and this protection is 
not adequate. 

Of late the commercial importance of 
the town is greatly enhanced. The 
population of the town is 105,000. It is 
picturesquely situated at the foot of the 
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Shevaroy hills. It enjoys a dry healthy 
climate. Weaving is the chief industry of 
the town. The Nursery Gardens enjoy 
ail India celebrity. Of late cinema industry 
is receiving great impetus and this is 
quite palpable from the fact of the 
establishment of the superb cmetone, the 
Modern Theatres. 

Yercaud is a delightful and refreshing 
sanitonum,4j500 ft. above sea-leveircentre 
of the coffee districts on the Shevaroy 
hills, 21 miles by ghat road or 14 miles 
by circle path from Salem Railway 
Station. 

The first seven miles are practically 
level. Then the ghats begin suddenly 
about 1,000 feet above the sea-level. The 
usual method of transit between tail and 
hills IS by motor bus. Several lines run 
all leaving the station at 6-0 a. m. Motor 
buses run from the city 3 miles from the 
junction. The old method of travelling 
was by jutka to Adivaram at the foot 
of the ghat and thence to the top of the 
hill by chair. Arrangements for jutkas 
had to be made m advance. It is not too 
severe to walk for health and recreation. 
There are various boarding houses and a 
Hotel Tippeary at the station. 

Metur Dam : Metur Dam Railway 
Station is the terminus of the Salem-iMetur 
Dam branch line and is about a one and a 
half hour's run from Salem Junction. 

The great Metur Dam and Reservoir 
is only a few minutes’ walk from the 
station. Indians and tourists m South 
India should not miss seeing this great 
engineering work, the Empire’s largest 
dam. The Reservoir, which covers an 
area of nearly sixty square miles lies m 
the valley of the Cauvery amidst beauti- 
fully wooded hills. 

A well-planned park and gardens, 
covering an area of 35 acres have been 
laid out between the dam and the supply 
channel. A stream cascades prettily 
through the upper gardens and a large 
ornamental fountain is the central feature 
of the park. 

The township of Metur, lying almost 
under the shadow of the Metur Dam, is clean 
and well laid out, with fine roads.lt has an 
excellent filtered water supply, an under 
ground drainage system, electric lighting 
throughout and other features which 
the visitor will find unusually attractive. 


There are both Indian and European rest 
houses for the use of visitors. In addition 
to these, fully -equipped, circuit houses 
are about to be established. Those who 
desire the comforts of an hotel are advised 
to stay m the latter. It is advisable to 
book accommodations a few days in 
advance. Applications should be sent to 
the Executive Engineer, Metur Dam. 
The European Rest house, in addition to 
the usual furniture, has clean mattresses 
and pillows, and a butler is m charge who 
will supply good plain meals at very reason- 
able rates. Mosquito curtains are not requir- 
ed at any time of the year; electric lights and 
fans are provided m both rest houses for 
the comfort of visitors without extra cost. 
The charges for the Indian and European 
Rest houses are eight annas and rupees 
three per day respectively per person. 

There are several Indian hotels in the 
town where ready cooked meals may be 
obtained. There is a bus service between 
the Railway sation and Metur. Taxies are 
not available. For large parties visiting 
the works at Metur, buses can usually be 
hired locally. 

The lake and channels abound with 
fish which at certain season afford good 
sport to the keen angler. Masheer, many 
varieties of carp and other edible species 
of fish are to be had here. In recent years 
the river above the dam has been stocked 
with katla, a species of carp which grows 
to a great size. 

The Metur Dam which is the largest 
completed dam in the world, is, exactly, a 
mile in length, and has a height of over 220 
feet from us deepest foundations, which 
have a maximum width of 17i feet and 
contains over 54| million cubic feet of 
masonry and concrete. The dam is pierced 
by two sets of irrigation sluices, all 
electrically operated and a set of 102'*' 
power pipes for the development of power. 
The Hydro-Electric Generating Station, 
which IS yet to be built, will supply light 
and power to many towns between Metur 
and Madras including the latter. 

The reservoir, which has a water 
spread of nearly 60 square miles has an 
effective capacity of no less than 93,500 
million cubic feet at full reservoir level. 
This reservoir, designed primarily for the 
River Cauvery for irrigation purposes in 
the Tanjore Delta; also serves as a power- 
ful flood moderator, and disasterous floods 
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such as occurred in 1924 are never likely 
to recur in the plains below the dam. The 
dam regulates the supply of water to 
several irrigation channels above 
Tnchmopoly but the head of the mam 
irrigation system is at the Grand Anicut, 
situated about 10 miles below Trichinopoly 
where the river divides into three directions, 
the Cauvery, the Vennar Rivers, and the 
Grand Anicut Canal. The two first named 
irrigate an area of over one million acres, 
while the last named which forms part of 
the new system, will irrigate an area of 
about 301,000 acres. The reservoir ensures 
a constant and adequate supply of water 
to the whole system. The Grand Anicut 
canal system alone contains 106 miles of 
mam canals 694 miles of major distri- 
butaries and branches, and 1,904 miles of 
field channels. 

At the Headworks at Metur the visitor 
will be struck by the imposing reinforced 
concrete bridge which spans the surplus 
escape from the reservoir. It consists of 
sixteen spans of 60 feet each. The surplus 
gates, which are electrically operated, are 
constructed in front of the bridge. Each 
of these gates measures 60 feet m width 
and 20 feet m height. The discharging 
capacity of these surplus works is 3,56,000 
cubic feet per second. Near the other 
flank of the Dam an emergency spill way 
has also been constructed. The latter is 
designed to come into operation only 
during extraordinary floods. 

The three district tracts, Balaghat, 
Baramahal and Talaghat form the Salem 
district. The four rivers the Vekar, the 
Ponnayar the Palar and the Cauvery pass 
through the district. 

Red-soil is prevalent everywhere and 
the chief crops are ragi, cambu, rice, 
plantain, sugarcane, arecanut, cocoanut, 
Coffee, indigo and mulbery are grown. 
Minerals like gold, iron, salt-petnce, mica 
corundum rubies, magnesite, and crystal- 
line are also found. There are several 
tanneries at Thiruppathur and Vaniampadi. 
Weaving of silk and cloth are the chief 
industries. 

Research Station Hosur: This 
farm which is situated in Mathigiri 
Village, three miles south of Hosur, in the 


Hosur Taluk of the Salem District, was 
taken over by the Madras Government 
on the 1st September 1924 as a Cattle 
Breeding Farm. It had previously been 
m the occupation of the Army Remount 
Depot for 96 years. 

Description : The soils vary in texture 
from a^rich and retentive loam to poor, 
hard and red gravel. The total acreage 
of the estate is 1,659*91 acres. 

Sixty-five acres are irrigable from tanks, 
of which there are three ; these are purely 
rainfed. This land is a rich black and 
red clay loam and is commonly called the 
Lucerne Garden. It comprises 35 fields 
in which lucerne was grown in rotation 
along with Rhodes, grass, cholam, etc. 
Masonry irrigation channels convey the 
water to the fields from the largest tank. 

The large area of pasture land is 
divided up into 46 paddocks, and it is 
beautifully laid out with roads running in 
different directions with avenues of trees, 
such as sheeshum, vagi, mango, tamarind, 
casuarma, etc. The farm is fenced in with 
good aloe fence and several paddocks are 
enclosed with a good thorny hedge. There 
are about 3,000 sandalwood trees and 
saplings on the estate and hundreds of 
seedlings are growing up. 

The lie of the land is generally from 
south to north with wide undulations. The 
maximum difference in the levels between 
any two points within the farm is 80 feet, 
the highest level being 3,005 feet and the 
lowest 2,925 feet above sea-level. The 
farm thus presents an appearance of a 
large English park. 

The main object of this station is to 
raise better cattle and supply the ryots 
with good bulls for the improvements of 
their stock. In the case of crossbreds, 
however, some milch cows are available 
for sale. Occasionally, animals not 
required for stud purposes, are sold for 
purposes of draught. There is a small 
dairy on the farm, but it is not run on a 
commercial basis. This being, at present 
mainly a breeding station, most of the 
milk is led to calves and surplus milk is 
both sold fresh and converted into butter, 
ghee, to meet local demand. 
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T he Coimbatore district is bounded on 
the north-west by Mysore, south 
by Madura andTravancore, east by Salem 
and Trichy, west by Nilgins, Malabar, 
and Cochin. 

Population 2,445,064 ^ 

Area 7,085 sq. miles. 

Languages spoken Tamil and Canarese. 
Taluqs: Avanasi, Bhavani, Coimbatore, 
Dharapurarn, Erode, Gopichettipaiayam, 
Kollegal, Palladam, Pollachi and Udumal- 
pet. 

Coimbatore is the gateway of coffee 
exit in India. The district consists of a 
series of pleateus with forests of great 
importance. Nearby is the fall of 
Samudram. The climate of the place is 
very healthy and the salubrious air that 
the whole district breaths is highly 
congenial. 

The commercial importance of the town 
is conspicuous by its multitudinous mills 
employing thousands of employees, for 
feverish growth of cinema talkies and the 
recent establishment of a cinetone, the 
bewildering growth of town extensions 
and the quick throbbing of the pulses of 
gain in her numerous Joint Stock 
Companies and the Banks. 

There is a Constable Recruit School at 
Avanasi Road. The recruits are given some 
allowance during their apprenticeship. 
There is also a Forest College and an 
Agricultural College. 

The water supply is good and it is 
gratifying to note that the water is flowing 
at all times. 

Parks are numerous. The Goshen Park 
affords good recreation to the people 
tired out of their daily labour. There is a 
water tank m it. The Coronation Park 
is very extensive. The notable feature 
about it, IS the presence of the Ghandi- 
Irwin Stadium with the figure of Bharatha 
Matha m the Middle. 

There is a sub-station of Pykara. 

The Mill population is prominent and 
banking facilities are great, since almost 
all the banks have their branches here. 

The P. S. G. Charities Industrial 
Institute coaches up students m all 
branches of industry and is considered the 
best industrial institution in these parts. 


The Agricultural College ; The 
Agricultural College and Research 
Institute is situated about three miles to 
the west of Coimbatore town. There are 
two main buildings, one intended solely 
for teaching purposes, and the other is 
occupied by various scientific officers who 
are investigating Agricultural problems, 
breeding, improved varieties of crops etc. 

The college stands in the middle of a 
farm of about 500 acres. This includes 
black soil, red soil of both dry and garden 
land and paddy land irrigated from a tank. 
Thus the farm includes a great variety of 
conditions and there are crops of one sort 
or another on the ground at all times of 
the year. There is a Dairy fitted with 
modern appliances attached to the farm, 
and a herd of dairy cattle. There are 
blacksmith's and carpenter's shops, a 
good collection of agricultural machinery 
and improved types of implements In 
addition there is a veterinary hospital 
where animals from the farm outside are 
treated for all the ordinary ailments. 

It will be seen that the college is 
thoroughly equipped for teaching every- 
thing that a farmer should know. Students 
are told and shown how everything 
should be done and what is most impor- 
tant. A great deal of their time is spent 
m practical classes of the farm, in the 
dairy, cattle yards, veterinary hospital, 
workshops etc. It is only in this way 
that they can understand everything 
thoroughly. 

Farmers who want their sons to help 
them in the better cultivation of their land 
and large landholders who intend their sons 
to take charge of the family property, 
cannot do better than send them to 
Agricultural College. There are also opening 
m the Agricultural Department where some 
appointments are open to students who 
have done well in their examinations. It 
IS a growing department and the prospects 
of the staff are distinctly good. Each year 
about 48 students are admitted and the 
total number in residence is about 135. 
They are of all castes and come from all 
parts of the Presidency. Candidates who 
have some connection with the land and 
interest in farming are preferred. The 
course lasts for three years and provides 
a thorough training practi cal agriculture 
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on scientific principles and the 
teaching of the fundamental science allied 
to agriculture. The college has been 
affiliated to the Madras University and 
students take the examination for the 
Degree of B. Sc. (Ag.) of the University. 

Agriculture and Research 
Institute : There is a large experimental 
station attached to the Agricultural College 
called the ‘Central Farm’. There are 
also a ‘ Paddy Breeding Station.’ ‘ Sugar- 
cane Breeding Station’, and a ‘Cotton 
Breeding Station’, in the same locality 
which are in charge of the Paddy 
specialist the Millet specialist, the Sugar- 
cane expert respectively. These stations are 
situated about three miles to the west of 
Coimbatore. At these places efforts are 
being made (1) to produce better quality — 
disease resisting new strains of plants, (2) 
to conduct experiments on improved 
methods of Agriculture, and (3) to improve 
the breeds of livestock. 

Central Farm : The size of the farm 
is about 400 acres and includes black and 
red soils, dry and garden lands and also 
wet lands irrigated from the tank fed by a 
river channel. 

The farm thus affords a great variety of 
conditions and there are crops of one sort 
or another on the ground at all times of 
the year and the farm thus provides ample 
facilities for the training of students. 

In the farm-yard are seen different 
methods of stalling cattle and conservation 
of manure. 

There is an implement museum which 
shows a collection of the agricultural 
implements that could be used with great 
benefit by the ryots. 

There are on view a chaff cutter, a gin, 
a thresher, a winnower and other agricul- 
tural machinery. Several pumping plants 
of various capacity are found dotted over 
the farm. There is also a windmill fitted 
in one of the wells. 

Important crops to be seen are cholam, 
ragi, sugar-cane, paddy, cotton, fodder crops 
and green manure. 

Millet Breeding Station : The 
Millet breeding station is at work on the 
food crops of the poor of this presidency. 
The important millets are cholam, cumbu, 
Ragi and Tenai. The bulk of the crop is 
dry, only a part being irrigated. The 
station is best visited in November and 


December, when most of the dry crops 
occupying the bulk area will be in flower 
or nearing harvest. In March and in 
September irrigated ragi crops can be seen. 
In June, irrigated cholam occupies the 
field. On every one of the occasions in 
which a visit is contemplated the ryots can 
see the varieties of the crops under culti- 
vation^all variations observable in them, 
the methods of comparing valuable 
varieties one against the other, the pursuit 
of knowledge about the build of the millet 
grown and the inheritance of the various 
single characters making up the complex 
called crop. 

From November 1930 this district 
has been placed in charge of the District 
Agricultural Officer, Coimbatore. The 
Office is located on the Avanasi Road, 
facing the Police Recruits School gate. 
There are demonstrators in all the taluqs 
of the district. 

Propaganda; The agricultural practices 
of this district are divided into wet culti- 
vation, mainly under channel irrigation 
along the banks of big rivers such as the 
Bhavam, the Cauvery and the Amaravathi, 
intensive farming on garden lands under 
well-irrigation and dry-land farming, a 
precarious type due to shallow soil and 
uncertain rainfall. As a result of demons- 
tration work, conditions have very much 
altered. Seed beds are better manured. 
As a result of propaganda a general 
reduction of seed rate has been brought 
about and of late this improvement has 
come to be so largely adopted that it is 
found impossible to keep correct account 
of the acreage. 

Considerable success has been achieved 
in the introduction of green manure crops 
which are grown to be ploughed in. It is 
1 becoming increasingly difficult to cope 
with the large demand for green manure 
seeds both in and outside the district. 

A start has been made in this district 
with the use of Ceded District’s drilling 
implements for sowing and inter-cultivation 
in the cotton, groundnut, Cholam, and 
gingelly. This system had gained favour 
m the Udumalpet Taluq and the ryots are 
now realising the advantage thereof. 

The Madras Herbarium: A herba- 
rium is a collection of driedplants, so 
dried as fully to illustrate their several 
individual characters. 
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To know the indigenous flora and have 
a reference collection plant specimens are 
near at hand firstly to facilitate the acquire- 
ments of a knowledge of this kind and 
secondly, to help in the solution of allied 
problems of economic importance that they 
arise in the future. The Madras Govern- 
ment created a Botanical Department in 
the year 1885 with a botanist in, charge 
of it. He and his successors with their 
staff slowly built up a herbarium known 
as the ‘Madras Herbarium’. It now 
consists of about 80,000 sheets of plant 
specimens collected from several parts of 
the presidency. This includes about 5,000 
kinds of plants growing in our Presidency 
alone. New regions are being explored 
year after year, plant specimens collected 
and added on to the old collection. Every 
collection so collected is first dried care- 
fully, then suitably stuck on to a thick 
piece of paper, poisoned to protect against 
attacks of insects and moulds classified 
correctly named, labelled, annotated 
and placed in its proper place among 
collections. The herbarium specimens so 
prepared last for an indefinite period if 
only properly cared for and be useful as 
guides to the study of the Science of Botany 
of a land for a long time. 

The importance of such a herbarium 
collectioato a knowledge of the vegeta- 
tions of a country has been fully recognised 


throughout the world and almost every 
civilised country now maintains at consi- 
derable cost a well equipped and properly 
conducted scientific herbarium. 

This herbarium is now located in the 
Madras Agricultural Research Institute, 
Lawly Road, Coimbatore, A systematic 
Botanist is in charge of it. The herbarium 
remains open from 10-30 a. m. to 4-30 
p. m. The agriculturist public and the 
students interested m the study of Madras 
plants are requested to pay a visit and 
increase thereby their knowledge of our 
native vegetation. 

Erode is on the banks of the river 
Cauvery. The newly constructed junction 
is well conceived and it is grand to look at. 

Gopichettipalayam ; It is 23 miles 
away from Coimbatore. The fertility of 
the soil is great and rice is extensively 
cultivated. 

Bhavani nine miles from Erode is 
very salubrious. Here the tributary river 
joins Cauvery. It is noted for its carpets. 

TiRUPPUR is industrially important. 
Yarns are produced by the numerous 
Mills. Of late, Tamil Talkie Producing 
companies are numerous here and the 
climate is excellent. 

POLLACHI : is an industrial centre. 
It is rising to trade prominence. A fair 
is held every week. 


NILGIRIS 


N ILGIRIS is bounded on the north by 
Mysore, south by Malabar and 
Coimbatore, east by Coimbatore 
and west by Malabar. 

Area 982 sq. miles. 

Population 1 ,69 ,000 

Languages: Toda, Kota, Badaga, Canarese, 
Tamil and Malayalam. 

The splendour of the mountain haunts 
us like passion. Giddy raptures pervade 
our being. We seem to go up into a 
magic land in clouds and we are raised 
to a seventh heaven of ineffable joy. 
Waterfalls are numerous. Their showers 
while travelling recreate us. The highest 
of the waterfalls Kolakambe is about 400 
ft. There is a lake in Ootacamund. Its 
banks run zig-zag and holiday makers 
resort to this with great pleasure. 

Ooty the queen of hill stations is a 
veritable paradise on earth. With thrills 


of pleasure, we gaze at the sun rising 
amidst a halo of splendour and when he 
gently draws away the deep veil of mist 
from the hills and his beaming rays 
plough through the snow clad trees, we 
clap our hands. The whole day is recrea- 
tive and one seldom gets tired. When 
the broad sun sinks down in tranquility, 
the holy time is breathless with adoration. 
The Angel of night creeps over the western 
waters on silvery steps and reveals the 
glory of her starry gems. 

Ootacamund is the summer headquar- 
ters of the Madras Government. The 
artificial lake affords a grand scenery. 
On its southern bank stands the Church 
of St. Thomas, a Gothic Building. The 
race course near the railway station is a 
scene of great activity. It comprises an 
area of 30 acres. Nearby is the Hobart 
Park. To the east is the Public Market 
and Offices are piled up in its vicinity^ 
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Opposite to the Post OiSce is the Public 
Library. There are Public Buildings 
like Assembly Rooms, 

On the western extremity is situated the 
Stone House containing the Council Cham- 
ber and Government Offices. There is a 
public garden where all kinds of trees grown 
at all climes are found. Very beautiful is 
the Flower House, that seems to be a vene- 
rable assembly of flower representatives of 
Globe. Above is the Government House. 
Lovedale is very cold, at its foot is the 
the Asylum Reservoir. Close by is the 
Ketty Valley. 

Coonoor is much resorted to for its 
congenial climate. Its scenery is bewitching. 

It is full of precipitous valleys and when 
one climbs to Sim’s Park he will be struck 
aghast, at the sight of the savage splendour 
of undulating valleys whose mysterious 
deviations dety the lens of a camera. Sim’s 
Park is marvellous for its wealth of 
sceneries and its rich plantations. The 
Pasteur Institute is doing distinguished 
works. It gives relief to those suffering from 
dog-bites* Three miles from Coonoor is 
situated the Government Cordite Factory, 
put m motion by the electricity supplied | 
from the Katary water-falls. 

Lambs Rock, 3^ miles from Coonoor 
affords an ideal spot for picnicking. Just 
two miles off is the Lady Canning beat, 
an ideal place for sports. Dolphin's nose 
IS ineffable for its picturesqueness. 

The Coonoor Club meets out the social 
amenities of its members. The Gymkhana 
Club is recreating. There is an excellent 
Golf-Club. 

Schools are numerous, affording vast 
educational facilities. The town is brilliantly 
electrified. The Park throws new avenues 
of Botanical researches. 

Kotagiri was the home of the original 
European settlers m the Nilgiris. It has 
a golf-ground. Kotagiri Club is greatly 
celebrated. 

Wellington is the convalescent depot for 
the British troops. The air is salubrious. 

A visit to Niigins remains green m our 
eyes. It is really delightful to see the sun- 
set. The Sun simmers m the red West. 
The dim glow adds dignity and charm to 
the failing light. The blue dome above 
shares the orange tint. The sky offers a 
a cameo of colours. Waves of light subtly 
ripple down the glowing sunset. The 


gleaming rays hug the crowns of trees and 
kiss the tender lips of smiling flowers and 
clasp the golden globes of fruits m a fond 
caress. Jolly birds flit about, voicing 
forth their harmless ecstasy m harmonious 
madness. The very wind, forgetting its 
licence, listens to the radiant orb In a true 
worship of the synthetic beauty and charm. 
Then the Sun swoons amidst gorgeous 
clash o] giddy sheen. 

There are three experimental fruit 
gardens in the Nilgiris maintained by the 
agricultural department, viz., the Pomo- 
iogica! Station, Coonoor, and the Burliar 
and Kallar Experimental Fruit Gardens. 

The Pomological Station at 
Coonoor adjoins Sim’s Park and is 
situated at an elevation of 5,800 feet 
above sea-level. This station, established 
in 1920, is about 12 acres in extent and 
IS almost completely planted up with fruit 
trees of temperate and sub-tropical climates 
such as apples, pears, plums, peaches, 
quinces, persimons, guavas, cherimoyers, 
loquats, figs, oranges and lemons. The 
main objects of the station are to grow the 
different kinds and varieties of fruit trees 
that are likely to thrive on the hills of South 
India; to test the different ** stocks ” and to 
use the most suitable for grafting purposes; 
to propagate those varieties and kinds that 
are most satisfactory and also to distribute 
them; to carry out experiments m pruning, 
manuring and cross fertilization. 

The Burliar Experimental Fruit 
Garden is situated on the Coonoor Ghat 
near the toll-bar of that name and is 2,500 
feet above sea-level. The garden is 
suitable for the cultivation of tropical 
fruits and spices and contains fine specimens 
of the mangosteen, nutmeg, clove, cinnamon, 
mango, orange, langsat, litchi and all spice. 
The Para rubber tree also thrives and one 
of the oldest rubber trees m India is to be 
seen in a small subsidiary garden near by. 
This tree was planted as long ago as 1882. 

The Kallar Experimemtal Fruit 
Garden is situated half a mile up the old 
Ghat road from its junction with the new 
Ghat road at the foot of the Coonoor Ghat, 
about 54 miles from Mettupalayam. 

The elevation of this garden is 1,400 feet 
above sea-level. It was opened m 1901 
for the experimental cultivation of the 
Duraid, a fruit much prized in Malaya 
but owing to the interest then taken m 
rubber producing plantsi was soon planted 
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with Para Ceara and Castilloa rubber trees 
which serve a useful purpose as seed bearers 
and for experiments m tapping. Some 
years ago most of the rubber was cut out 
and fruit trees planted. Many of these 
have already come into bearing, for instance 
a giant variety of the sapodilla fruits 
regularly and is being propagated and 
distributed. 

The Agricultural Research 
Station, N an j an ad, was established m 
1917. It IS situated about half-way between 
the village of Kuruthukuli and Nanjanad. 
Easy access by motor to the station is now 
possible by a road constructed to it. This 


road branches off at Andy’s corner on the 
Governor’s Shola Road. The distance to 
the station from Ootacamund is 10^ miles. 
The ^station was ongmally scrub jungle 
grass land and a portion of it appears to 
have been cultivated many years ago. The 
soil is typical of that to be found on the 
Nilgiris and is therefore somewhat poor. 
It IS all dry land excepting two acres of 
swamp. The station is exposed to the south- 
west monsoon, the winds of which usually 
damage the haulms of the potatoes. The 
chief crop is potatoes, but korali and samai 
are grown in rotation and lupins are grown 
as a green manure crop. 


MALABAR 


alicut is the Head-Quarters of the 
Malabar District. It is a rich port 
of call for cargo-steamers and has an 
extensive coast-line of seven miles. Vasco- 
de-Gama touched the Malabar coast m 
1498. 

Calicut to-day is enjoying great 
commercial importance and her trade is 
fiounshmg by leaps and bounds. It is the 
gate-way of tea exit from the Wyanaad 
Estates and groundnuts from the Southern 
districts. There are many Timber Mills, 
Soap Works, Weaving, Dyeing and Oil 
Mills. 

There are two Second Grade Colleges 
and many High Schools. 

The old Zamorm’s Palace, the temple 
in the Varakkal, the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral and the old Basel Mission 
Church are places of great enchantment. 

The sea is shallow and the ships anchor 
about three miles away from the coast. 

With a favourable wind the roomy and 
seaworthy dug-out boat sails the twenty 
miles to Make m a few hours and most 
interesting it is to arrive off the mouth of 
the liver to see the place which became a 
French possession m the year 1725. 
Onginaliy known by its Indian name of 
Maihi the arrival of a French squadron 
changed the name of Mahe, for the 
Commodore hesitating to attack the place, 
situated as it is on high ground with a 
shallow river guarding it on the north, 
accepted the plan of Captain Bertrand 
Francois Mahede La Bourdonnais for the 
troops to be landed in order of battle on a 
raft of his own design. The troops were 
landed with dry feet, and as he planned at 


the foot of the high ground on the summit 
of which the French flag flies to this day. 
Thus was the place stormed and ever 
afterwards known as Mahe although the 
fortune of war interrupted French 
occupation for the period 1761 to 1765. 

The English settlement at Tellicherry 
four miles to the north passed through 
critical and troublous times between 1740 
and 1760, but these ended with the 
surrender of Mahe on the 3rd February 
1761 when the French garrison marched 
into Tellicherry with the honours ot war, 
drums beating, colours flying, each man 
with a ball m his mouth ; four field places 
with one mortar and twelve rounds. 

The dangers threatening Tellicherry 
from the attacks of Haidar Ali of Mysore 
were ended on the 8th January 1782 by 
the brilliant sortie and subsequent opera- 
tions of the British forces under ^Major 
Abmgton. Mahe, which had been 
evacuated, was retaken and the settle- 
ment was safe for a time, but it was not 
until the Treaty of Seringa patam m 1792 
that British supremacy was finally esta- 
blished on the coast. 

In August 1780 Haidar was before 
Tellicherry with 10,000 men, and 30 
cannon worked by Europeans, Major 
Cotgrave, m command, brought to notice 
Lieut, Peter Campbell who, on the 4th 
September with 103 sepoys, drove a large 
party of the enemy into the river and 
drowned upwards of 300 of them; and on 
the 14th October this same gallant officer 
with Lieut. Barry Close (afterwards Major 
General Sir Barry Close) headed a sally 
during a rainy night and carried the en^my 
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works without the loss of a man or a 
musket. Out of 700 of the enemy 400 
were killed, wounded or drowned and 
the rest swam over to safety. When 
reading accounts of such deeds of the days 
when hghtmg was more or less hand to hand 
one wonders whether it was we who were 
very brave or the enemy very much 
otherwise ! 

Only two months later, on the 14th 
December, these very troops mutinied, but 
were over-awed by the immediate and 
energetic action of Major Cotgrave. A 
drumhead court martial sentenced one 
ring leader to be blown from a gun and two 
others to receive 1000 lashes each, these 
sentences being instantly put into execution 
before the assembled troops. This mutiny 
as also a number of others of that period, 
was caused by non-fulhlment ot promises 
repeatedly and publicly pledged to the men 
in the matter of held allowances and reliefs. 

At the time of James Forbes' visit to 
Teliicherry (1772) the present salubrious 
hill stations of India were unknown to 
sojourners m the east, and now we do not 
speak of felhcherry as ‘the Montpellier of 
the East* or ‘one of the healthiest places 
in the East', yet it may be said that a short 
stay there m the months of December and 
January can be a very pleasant change. 
The sea bathing is a delight, and the coast 
scenery is rendered pleasing on account of 
the rugged sandstone cliffs and rocks which 
disturb the otherwise placid surface of the 
sea and make the approaches to the coast 
dangerous to shipping. There was a 
notable shipwreck here in 1781 when 
H. M. S. buperb, 74 guns, went on to the 
rocks off the Fort. 

The square latente fort was built about 
1690 in a commanding situation, but the 
works would not be formidable in the 
present day. Within the citadel was at 
one time a house long inhabited by Sterne’s 
Eliza, at that time the wife of William 
Draper the Company’s Factor. 

Those days are long past, and the town 
has greatly increased m size. There is a 
large bazaar in which pretty well all 
requirements can be purchased. Motor 
cars honk through the streets ; the railway 
runs through the one peaceful countryside; 
and the pathetic contentment of the 
formerly prosperous villagers has been 
disturbed by the passenger motor bus 
while the populace flocks nightly to the 


picture palaces. Certainly there are no 
longer any of the nine kinds of trial by 
ordeal of the days of James Forbes, and 
the accused or the litigant has not now to 
plunge his arm into boiling oil, to lick a 
red hot hatchet, or to wade across a piece 
of water swarming with crocodiles; or 
attempt to prove his innocence by plunging 
into water to show that after his bath he 
weighs less with his wet clothes on than 
before he bathed i but he has to submit 
to the tedious and expensive delays of the 
present courts of justice which rum many 
litigants even though they gam their case. 
However, except when religious 
animosities are aroused by political agita- 
tion, his life and property is safe — which 
is much. 

There is a delightful drive of 14 miles 
to Cannanore where one can stay m one 
or other of the hotels by the sea. In 
earlier days there was a brigade of troops 
but the garrison is now one regiment of 
Indian infantry. The present Fort St. 
Angelo is built on the site of that 
constructed about 1506 by Francisco D* 
Almeida, the first ‘ Viceroy of India ' 
and m the following year there was a 
notable siege of the place by the Raja of 
Cannanore m conjunction with the 
Zamorin of Calicut. To this day 
IS the place pointed out where a 
miraculous shoal of crabs came forth from 
the sea to the relief of the garrison which 
had consumed all possible food, even to the 
last rat ! 

Looking northwards along the shore 
line there can be seen on a clear day the 
bold eminence of Mount Deli, known and 
described by Marco Polo m the 13th 
century, which was the first land sighted 
from the ships of Vasco de Gama on the 
18th May 1498. Except for these items 
of interest there is nought this side of 
Mangalore but the sea bathing and 
the fishing to tempt one to a stay at 
Cannanore, which is visited by tea planters 
and others from the Nilgins and 
Mysore as affording a change of air and 
scenery from those pleasant uplands. 

One of the charms of the coast scenery is 
the sight ever before the eyes of the 
stupendous range of the Western Ghats 
rising abruptly from the level and cultivated 
land of Malabar. There m contrast to the 
glistening backwaters, the verdant rice 
fields and the waving palms of the thickly 
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inhabited country are romantic scenes of 
rocks and evergreen forests animated by 
beautiful birds and the home of elephant, 
bison, tiger, and other beasts ; and there 
is no more magnificent sight than that of 
the sun majestically rising above the ' 
summits of those eastern mountains to 
throw a broad expanse of light over the 
western sea. 

The Government Fisheries Trai- 
ning Institute, Calicut ; ‘ The 

Madras Presidency possesses an extensive 
coastline and the fishing industry on the 
tDOUth and West Coast especially are very 
productive’, says, the Villager’s calendar. 

‘ Next to agriculture, fisheries is the most 
important food-producing industry. And 
as a food-producing industry it is specially 
valuable for two reasons. In the first 
place the food produced by this industry is 
rich in proteid or nitrogenous food mate- 
rial, which should be an essential consti- 
tuent of our diet, but which is largely 
absent in cereal food like nee. Secondly, 
this industry is not directly dependent m 
the same way as agriculture on the 
monsoons, the failure of which spells famine 
to the agriculturist. In a predominentiy 
agricultural country like India it is very 
useful to have some industries independent 
of the monsoon rams. In addition to food, 
fisheries produces various other valuable 
articles like pearls, chanks, fish oil and 
fish-guano. 

The Fisheries Department tries 
to introduce new methods or improve 
existing ones of capture and 
utilization of fish. But a Government 
department cannot make much head- 
way without the enthusiastic co-operation 
of the people engaged in the industry. Here 
a serious stumbling block was discovered. 
The fishermen are eductionally a very 
backward class wedded to all sorts of 
superstitions and their methods of dealing 
with fish are very primitive. The spread 
of education among them was seen to be 
an essential and antecedent condition for 
the improvement of the industry. Thus 
the Madras Fisheries Department was led 
to take up the task of the education of 
fishermen. 

All educationists recognize that the 
training given to the child should suit its 
environment. Hence it is that attempts 
are being made by the Department of 


Education to adapt the ordinary elementary 
school teaching to suit a rural and agn- 
cultutal life, the great majority of people 
m our country being rural and agricultural 
But the more the ordinary elementary 
education becomes biassed m favour of 
agriculture, the more it becomes unsuitable 
for other communities like fishermen, whose 
manner of life is vastly different from that 
of agriculturists. Therefore the Fisheries 
Department had to take up the work 
of evolving a system of elementary edu- 
cation that would suit fishing communities. 
The most serious desideratum was a supply 
of trained teachers who would be able to 
carry out the work. The Government 
Fisheries Training Institute, Calicut, was 
started in 1919 to provide such a supply 
of specially trained teachers. 

The Fisheries Training Institute 
IS mainly a training school for 
teachers. But the teaching of all subjects 
is heavily biassed in favour of fisheries for 
instance in a subject like Nature Study, 
emphasis is laid upon the fauna and the 
flora of the sea and the seashore. 

The course is of three years’ duration. 
The students are selected for admission by 
a committee chiefly composed of non- 
officials, appointed by the Government. 
Ill admitting students prefeience is shown 
to members of the fising communities. 

Shell-grit and Poultry Farming: 
Sheli-gnt is manufactured by powdering 
shells of molluses or shell fish, such as the 
edible oyster, by machinery, into fragments 
i of suitable size. 

Experience has shown that, if a small 
percentage of shell-grit be added to the 
food of poultry, they not only thrive well 
but lay eggs with hard healthy shells. 

The two staple products are paddy 
and arecanut. Faddy is a field cultivation 
and arecanut a garden cultivation. 

Every bouse is generally surrounded 
by an area of palm garden. But the 
methods of cultivation are antiquated. 

Arecanut cultivation is carried m the 
following way. Mature fruits are selected 
from seeds. They are kept in pots and 
watered for one year. Next year, they 
are planted and within a year they grow 
into young plants. Then they are trans- 
planted into the gardens where they have 
to be grown. They are planted in parallel 
lines. Some cowdung and ash manure 
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are put and a watering is given on alter- 
nate days in summer. When they grow 
up into trees, the pit is filled up and a 
shallow basin round it made just to contain 
a few gallons of water. They are 
renewed every year m the beginning of 
summer. Small channels are cut across 
the gardens to bring water to the root of 
every tree. Water-lifts are erected and 
regular watering begins. 

Mat and basket making is the indoor 
industry of the Cheruma women. They 
help their husbands in the fields in minor 
works. Their spare time is employed in 
industry. These mats and baskets are 
made of split bamboo. They are rough 
productions* 

Chalisseri is a centre of areca t rade. 
After being cut and dried they are 
exported by the agents to the districts of 
the east. 

Cocoanut tree is considered the ‘Kalpaha 
Vnksha’ of Malabar. Fish and muddy 


water are used as manure. Some use 
salt for manure. The leaves that fall from 
the trees in the gardens are used as green 
manure in the paddy fields and cocoanut 
gardens. Green manure is not grown. 

The outer cover of the cocoanut, its 
leaves and mango-trunks serve as fuel for 
the whole village. 

Kothacheri, centuries ago, must have 
formed a part of the famous division of 
Kutnad, which once covered the whole of 
Mid-Kerala. The colossal ruins found 
near the Kutnad hill, the dilapidated 
temples and the fortress warrant the exis- 
tence of a flourishing city in this place in 
the dim past. 

GURUVAYUR is renowned for i ts Sri Kri- 
shna’s temple, managed by the Zamorin’s 
estate at Calicut. It shot into politicial 
eminence due to Mahatma ji's famous fast. 

Malabar is growing industrially promi- 
nent day by day. 


SOUTH KANARA 


Area — 4,081 square miles. 

Languages spoken : Canerse, Tulu, 
Konkani, Malayalam 8 l Hindustani. 

Taluqs Mangalore, Udipi, Kasaragod, 
Puthur. Kundapur and Karkal. 

Mangalore: (Population 66,756). 

Mangalore or Kodial Bandar is the head- 
quarters of the Collector, Judge, Tahsildar, 
Deputy Tahsildar, District Munsiff and 
District Registrar. There are Post and 
Telegraph Ofi&ces, a Travellers* Bungalow, 
Hospital and Chuttram. Mangalore is said 
to have been the seat of one of the four 
Brahmin Governors appointed in the eighth 
century, and of a Wodear appointed by 
Harihara Raja of Vijaynagar in 1336, but 
m olden days it seems to have been the 
commercial rather than the political 
capital of Tuiuvaor South Kanara. In 1324 
it was visted by Ibn Batula, who stated 
that there were merchants of Persia and 
Yemen there at that time, and in 1 5 1 4 it was 
described by Barbosa as a very large town, 
peopled by Moors and Gentoos who shipped 
rice and pepper. Vasco de Gama blockaded 
the Mangalore river m 1524, and it was 
taken by the Portuguese in 1526. Francis- 
can Friars began to preach in the same 
year in the town and its neighbourhood. 
Within a few years the Portuguese made 


themselves master of the whole coast and 
levied tribute from all the ports, the 
amount contributed by Mangalore being 
two thousand four hundred loads of rice 
and one thousand of oil. Although 
temporarily taken by the Portuguese and 
partly occupied by them afterwards, the 
Indian town continued to be held by the 
Bangar whose family had been recognized 
as under-lords by the V i j a y a n a g a r 
dynasty. When the I k k e r i 
dynasty came into power, the position of 
the Bangar as an ally of the Portuguese 
was critical and he had tc flee to Kasara- 
god, but he recovered his position when 
the Ikkeri ruler became friendly with the 
Portuguese in 1631, and remained in power 
until the final fail of the family in the 
time of Haidar. In 1695 the town was 
burnt by the Arabs in retaliation for the 
restrictions imposed by the Portuguese on 
Arab trade. Early in the eighteenth 
century, the Portuguese were expelled by 
the Ikkeri or Bednore ruler, but they came 
to terms in 1714. The fort of Mangalore, 
which is now in ruins, was built by Basa- 
vappa Nayak of the Ikken dynasty 
between 1739 and 1754. In 1760 Manga- 
lore was taken possession of by Hyder 
immediately after the fall of Bednore, 
and he at once established naval dockyards 
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and an arsenal. In 1768 it was captured 
by an English expedition from Bombay, 
but abandoned shortly afterwards. It was 
again captured in 1791, and besieged by 
Tippu in 1793. After a heroic defence 
under Colonel Campbell, it surrendered 
on the 30th January, 1794, and the fort 
was demolished by order of Tippoo Sultan. 
The town again came into the hands of 
the English after the fall of Seringapatam 
in 1799. Since that time the only distur- 
bance has been during the Coorg insurrec- 
tion in 1837, when the rebels entered the 
town and burnt the cutcherry. Udipi and 
Subramanyam, both important places of 
pilgrimage, are reached from here by 
motor buses which ply regularly. 

Jain Antiquities in South Kanara; 
The seats of Jain Antiquities in Kanara are 
four, viz., Karkal, Venoor, Mudbidri and 
Guruvankere. 

“Upon the outskirts of Karkal rises a 
rocky hill of generally rounded form, like 
a basin reversed, its base, rough and bushy, 
the upper slopes, smooth and steep. Looking 
up the hill from a distance the enchanted 
castles of fairy tales come back to mind, 
for on the top is seen a castle-1 ike wall 
pierced with a wide arched entrance and a 
dark gigantic form towering over it waist 
high. This IS one of those colossal statues 
that are found in this part of the country, 
statues truly Egyptian in size and 
unrivalled throughout India as detached 
works. On the hill top a crenellated 
quadrangular wall encloses a stone plat- 
form 5 feet high, on which rises the 
stupendous image 45 feet in height. Nude, 
cut from a single mass of granite, darkened 
by the monsoons of centuries, the vast 
statue stands upright with arms hanging 
straight but not awkwardly drawn the sides, 
in a posture of somewhat stiff but simple 
dignity. The hair grows in close crisp 
curls ; the broad fleshy cheeks might make 
the face seem heavy, were it not for the 
marked and dignified expression conferred 
by the calm forward gazing eyes and 
acquilme nose, somewhat pointed at tip. 
The forehead is of average size, the lips 
very full and thick, the upper one long, 
throwing the chin though full and 
prominent, into the shade. The arms, 
which touch the body only at the hips, 
are remarkably long, the large well-formed 
hands and fingers reaching to the knees. 


The feet each 4 feet 9 inches long, rest on 
a stand, wrought from the same rock that 
seems small for the immense size and 
weight (80 tons) of the statue, a lotus stem 
springing at each foot is carried up in low 
relief twice round each leg and arm. Once 
in sixty years the scattered Jams gather 
from all quarters and bathe the colossus 
with cocoanut milk.” 

The finest temple by far at Karka is 
the “ Chaturmuka, ” or ffourfaced edifice’ 
which stands a few furlongs from the 
Gumta above described. It is built in the 
form of a Mandapa or hall cruciform in 
plan with a lofty doorway and columned 
portico on each of its four quarters and a 
verandah running all round. The fiat roof 
is constructed of massive granite slabs and 
is supposed to have once supported some 
sort of a cupola. The exterior wall and the 
flat surfaces of the pillars bear complicated 
carvings. The^decorations consist of deities 
adorned with graceful and intricated 
arabesque designs, rosettes and stars, 
leaf and scroll works in endless combination 
wrought as finely as Chinese ivory works. 
The friezes and pediments round the pillar 
are similarly ornamented and frequently a 
stone in the wall displays either 
a quaint device, or a hundred pair of 
snakes inextricably intertwined, or a 
grotesque head surrounded with fruitage. 

Mudbidri: Mudbidri is noted as the 
seat of the finest specimen of Jain archi- 
tecture in the Chandranath temple built 
on a branch of the main road leading to 
Karkal 10 miles away. The entrance is 
spanned by an elaborately carved 
gateway behind which stands the usual 
mana-stambha, or pillar, crowned with a 
capital and canopied entablature of 
delegate open stonework ending in a 
highly enriched flamelike finial. The 
design of the temple resembles the 
common Chinese models composed of 
three storeys, the roofs of which rise over 
one another in a curious fashion and are 
covered with flagstones. Copper sheets 
take the place of the stones on the topmost 
roof in the present case. The temple is 
popularly known as the “ 1,000 columns” 
temple from the numerous clusters of 
pillars of an endless variety of shape 
and design of which the edifice seems to 
be composed. Entrance to the shrine is 
forbidden, but presently the ponderous 
doors are pushed back for the inspection 
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of the visitor, a light is seen to glimmer 
in the gloom ^ ithin and to reveal a life-size 
polished brass image of Chandranath, the 
eighth Thirthankara. Mudbidri is 22 
miles north-east of Mangalore and lies in 
the hollow of a rolling plan. 

There are four small research stations 
in Kasaragod Taluq of the South Kanara 
District, started in 1916. One is situated 
about three miles north of Kasaragod 
Railway Station on the coast road in Kudlu 
village. Two stations are at Nileshwar 
and one at Pilicode near Chervattur, all 
within two miles from the respective 
railway stations. There are agricultural 
officers resident at Kasaragod, Nileshwar 
and Pilicode stations who will be glad to 
show visitors round and explain what is 
being done m each place. There are number 
of cocoanut seedlings planted in 1918 and 
1919 at the three stations bearing nuts. 
Manurial experiments started at the first 
two stations have begun to show its 
effects. The seedlings have established 
themselves properly and have begun to 
grow. In South Kanara, it is not the 
practice to intercultivate cocoanut gardens. 
They are allowed to get very hard, and 
the soil moisture is all lost as a conse- 
quence and the cocoanuts have to be 
copiously watered throughout the hot 
weather ; there being no facility for the 
spread of roots or for their aeration 
conditions essential for plant growth. A 
visit to the Kasaragod Research Station 
must convince anybody of the above facts. 
On the station one plot is kept uncultivated, 
while the adjacent ones are repeatedly 
cultivated. The yield in the former is 
going down year by year, but the latter 
are all fiourishing. 

A Billara Household ; The Billara 
like the Bants of South Kanara hold 
land to joint families and inheritance is 
in the female line of descent- The eldest 
man is the hem of all affairs. No dowry 
IS given and all the marriage expenses 
are met by the head of the family. Cock 
fighting is their favourite pastime. 

Rice is the chief cultivation of the 
district. Jeerarice is very famous. The 
Webster market and Bunder are well 
renowned for rice and dholi. Jaggery pro- 
duction is receiving great stimulus. Jaggery 
production at the Western Ghats is easier 
since they are much whiter. But the 
poor use only palmyra jaggery. 
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Arecanuts are largely grown in villages. 
Nuts matured in the tree are much 
preferred. They are soaked in cow-dung 
for 2 or 3 days. Then they are planted 
in a shady spot. After one year they are 
replanted. They are manured every year 
and they bear fruit after five or six years 
and they yield three crops from the 
fifteen^ to fiftieth year abundantly, each 
tree yielding not less than 1,000 nuts. 
Red variety is highly priced. 

For the cultivation of fine varieties shady 
spots are preferred. During the rainy season 
the tender vines are planted. It is a plea- 
sure to see the parallel rows dug at 
distances of 2 yards. Bamboo poles are 
placed for the creepers to climb up. 
Manure and red earth is supplied. Then 
they yield abundantly. 

Big red chillies are selected from the 
previous year’s crop and are preserved in 
pots covered with a cocoanut shell and 
entirely sealed with cow-dung and placed 
on the loft above the fireplace to keep 
dry. 

In April the seeds are taken out of the 
pots and soaked for about 12 hours and 
then tightly tied in a piece of wet cloth. 
They sprout within a week. Then they 
are sown m rows in ground previously 
prepared and manured. They are watered 
till the rainy season. They are trans- 
planted. Urine is poured in twice a week 
and fish manure, ashes and red earth 
added once a fortnight. months later* 
the bushes bear chillies. 

The rope industry is making great 
progress. Cocoanut oil and soaps are 
manufactured in various places. 

Coffee is largely grown on the Ghats. 
Peaberry is a superior quality and hence 
priced high. Groundnuts are fried and 
eaten for pleasure. Forest produce grow 
in the ghats, rich in medicinal herbs* 
Best stones are dug at Pasavu for buil- 
ding purposes. 

Mangalore is well suited for tile produc- 
tion. There are iron works at Jeppu and 
Harapankatte. 

There are several fish oils and guano 
factories. They are sent to the Ghats for 
manuring purposes. Mangalore is famous 
for her Glassware potteries. Button is 
manufactured largely at Puthur and near 
Coondapur. Acid proof jars are manu- 
factured. Tobacco is extensively cultivated 
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on the sandy plains near the coast 
line and beedies and cigars of South 
Kanara are well reputed. 


The seaports are Mangalore, Baindur, 
Coondapur, Hangarakotta, Maepe and 
Mukti. 


C OORG ; The Province of Coorg embra- 
cing an area of 1,582 sq. miles 
occupies the summit of the western 
ghats* Full of woods and hills it affords a 
picturesque scenery. The leaping water- 
falls haunt our memory like a passion and 
the giddy raptures abound in the deep 
valleys. The province is bound on the 
north by South Kanara and Malabar. 
Todiandamol is the loftiest peak in the 
Province. Cauvery is the largest river 
which rises in the western ghats on the 
slopes of the Brahmagiri Hill. 

Mercara is the capital of the Province. 
The climate is temperate and humid and 
the average rainfall in Mercara is 127 
inches. 

A WEALTH OF INFORMATION can be 
mined from Cauvery Parana. Historically 
Coorg belonged to the Mysore Kingdom 
in the 9th and lOth centuries, whose 
capital was Talkad. Cholas conquered 
them but Hoysalas in the 12th century 
captured Coorg, which latter on came 
under the Vizayanagar Empire, in the 
14th century. At its disruption, Coorg fell 
under the sway of petty chiefs called 
Palayagars who were at logger-heads. In 


16th century Viraraja subdued the 
turbulent chiefs and his discendants ruled 
Coorg till 1834. The despotism of the 
last rulers hastend the British to take 
possession of Coorg but they kept on 
giving troubles. In 1852 he visited 
England with his daughter who was 
babtised there and married to an English 
Officer. But no trace of them is left 
to-day and Veeraraja died in 1863. His 
sons rebelled but they were put down. 

The Province is now under the control 
of the Chief of Coorg in direct subordina- 
tion to the Government of India. 

The chief tenures in Coorg are the 
Jamma and the Sagu, the former 
proprietory tenure, and the latter a ryot- 
wari tenure which is the ryot^s right in 
soil is entirely vested in the proprietor. 
The religion of Coorg proper is Hinduism. 

The rivers in Coorg teem with fish of 
infinite varieties. Birds of all plumage 
are seen. The stately forest will fill one 
and all with aching joys. Sandal tree is 
plentiful. Rice is their staple food crop. 
The Coorg oranges are famous all- 
over India. 


A ndhra was the first country to become 
a great power in Deccan. Andhras 
were anmdependent people possess- 
ing more than thirty walled towns besides 
a net-work of of prosperous hamlets. Their 
capital was Sn Kakulam on the bank of the 
river Kistna. In the days of Asoka, they 
were tributary to the Mauryan Empire. 
With the break up of the Mauryan Empire, 
the Andhras gamed their independence 
under their King Simuka. Then their sway 
extended from coast to coast. Magadha 
was annexed. The Deccan was at the 
peak of its civilisation when Andhras ruled 
over it. Monastries sprang up, richly 
endowed. Magnificent caves were cut. 


Colonial & Commercial Expansion: 
The history of the Commercial and 
Colonial activities of Andhras reads like 
a romance. The coast line is extensive, 
not denuded of forest. The bigger rivers 
served as highways of commercial and 
passenger traffic throughout the Andhra 
Empire. Pliny about 80 A. D says that 
ships after leaving the mouth of Godavari 
sail up to distant places on the river 
Ganges. 

Richly endowed with the supreme gifts 
of those arteries of communication, the 
sons of the soil explored the mysteries of 
the expansive ocean. Tempests did not 
freeze their enthusiasm to explore all 
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avenues of colonisation on which wake 
flowed in commerce and culture.. Their 
trade went up. The diamond mines of 
Partly ala, the copper mines of Vimu- 
konda, the marble quaries of Palnad and 
Saitenpalii were extensively explored m 
those days. Pallavas ploughed the deep 
seas and sowed their memorable seeds of 
culture. Andhras migrated even to Pegu. 
‘Intercourse with the east coast of India’ 
says Mr. Eliot, ‘may be assumed as 
natural and is confirmed by the presence 
of Sanskrit words m old Taking 
records. Analogies have also been traced 
between the architecture of Pagan 
and Southern India. The earliest 
Taking Alphabet is identical with 
the Vengi alphabet of the fourth century 
A. D. In old Prome was found a stupa 
with a relic chamber ‘a veritable wonder- 
house of archaeological treasures In the 
Hindu art of Ligor may be traced the 
influence of the art of Ellora aud Maha- 
balipuram m the accentuation of the limbs 
and charm of rythmical movement. 

Thanks to the french savants the 
cultural affinities of Indo-china are brought 
to light. Hindu deities were worshipped 
in Indo-china, whose architectural skill 
owes much to the Pallavas. Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar says, ‘the characteristic feature 
of the Cham Temple with its storeyed roofs 
of several stages is derived from the 
Dravidian style which made its appearance 
in India as early as the seventh century 
A. D. m the Mamaliapuram rathas and the 
temples of Kanchi and Badami 

Pilgrims and scholars often visited 
Ceylon. Structural edificies of the type 
found in Guntur district are found in 
Ceylon too and m far off Cambodia. 
The Island of Pearls and fisheries and 
precious stones had large commerce with 
the main land and with the Spice Islands. 
The Kawi poems of Java and Bali resem- 
ble the South Indian artificial poems. 
Javan architecture is southern m style. 

As Mr. K. R. Subramanian remarks 
‘ the colonial expansion of Andhra civi- 
lised savage tribes in the Greater India, 
gave them a new religion, art and litera- 
ture and created a zest m them for a higher 
life. For the emigrants, it gave new 
experiences and brought a wider scope 
for intellectual and economic activity. 

The mother country derived the benefit 

of over-seas trade and had additional 


training ground for her religious teachers. 
Her literature spread and was added to, by 
her children abroad. Some of the inscrip- 
tions of Indo-chma are good literature. 
They maintain some of the rare literary 
works of the mainland and are relics 
of a considerable literary output by the 
colonials. There was, on the whole, 
more of movement, activity, enter- 
prise alad initiative under the favourable 
conditions of a busy commercial and 
colonial life*. 

Throughout the Andhra country 
there are remains of Buddhist monuments. 
From Salihundam in the North to China, 
Ganjam in the south, from Gooty in the 
west to Bhattiprome in the east, the 
Andhra soil was trodden by self-less 
monks and nuns from centuries before 
Christ. While some ancient monuments 
have been destroyed by brick quarriers, 
there are still unexcavated mounds 
awaiting the magic touch of the 
archaeologist which, on being opened in 
due course, may add to the historical 
details. 

Telugu Literature; Rightly the 
melodies and flowing sweetness of Telugu 
diction have won the distinction of being 
called ‘ the Italian of the East’. The early 
works of the language are extinct. 

It is told that Ravana, Kanva, 
Brahaspathi and others wrote grammatical 
works in Telugu. It is an accepted fact 
that Andhras have existed from the time 
of the Brahmanas. They owned a mighty 
empire with Patna as its capital. For 
full five centuries they ruled the destinies 
of men and the glorious descriptions of 
Chinese travellers throw a flood of light 
on their stupendous civilisation. 

Telugu poetry must have existed prior 
to the ninth century. The ballads sung 
by the agricultural labourers are amongst 
the earliest compositions. 

The history of Telugu literature dates 
from Nannaya Bhatta’s famous transla- 
tion of the Sanskrit Mahabaratham, under 
the patronage of Rajaraja Narendra. Two 
centuries later, Tikkana Somayyaji 
wrote the remaining fifteen Parvas of the 
famous epic. 

The Dwipada metre flourished in the 
reign of Pratap Rudra Maharaja. 

Though the Telugu literature between 

1,000 A. D. and 1,400 A. D. closely 



followed the Sanskrit literature and is 
styled the Puranic epoch, it is remarkable 
for the poetic genius and the spirit of inde- 
pendence of the virile Teiugu race, revealed 
in some works produced during their 
period\ 

The Vijayanagarkings patronised the 
sweet Teiugu literature. Pillalmani Pina 
Virabhadrudus’Jaimini Bharatam is^highly 
melodious and sweet. 

Prabandha form of literature became 
more popular. 

Krishna Deva Raya's Amukta Malyada 
is a ‘Mirror of Nature^ and its melodious 
diction abounds with rare and 
delicious idioms. Allasani Peddanna was 
the most prominent poet of this age. His 
famous Manucharitha brought in a dynamic 
change in the tone of Teiugu literature and 
he was awarded a title of Andhra Kavita 
Pitamaha. 

Pingali Saranna and Ramaraja Bhushana 
attained invincible fame in the Teiugu 
literary world. With the advent of the 
former the Teiugu literature attained the 
high water-mark of its quality. Bammera 
Potanna translated the Bagavatham where 
in full many a gleaming gem of devotional 
splendour lies scattered m profusion. 

Tanjore kings and Madura Nayaks 
patronised Teiugu. The Christian missiona- 
ries adopted the Teiugu media in their 
spread of religion. Mr. Charles Phillip 
Brown's works inaugurated the modern 
era of Teiugu Literature. Paravastu 
Chinnaya Sun is the father of Modern 
Teiugu Prose. 

Magazines have sprung up. Their 
services to the literature is invincible. 
Saraswathi and Manjuvam are among the 
leading Teiugu journals. 

Mr. Panuganti Lakshminarasimha Row 
Pantulu, a poet enjoying the patronage of 
the Raja of Pithapuram, has rendered 
yoemen service to the Teiugu Dramatic 
Literature. 

The first stages of the novel writing m 
Teiugu Literature are marked by the 
Chintamani Prose Novels and Mr. Viresa- 
lingam's novels. 

The activities of the literary men in the 
present age are varied and their writings 
are keeping ablaze the venerable brilliance 
of Teiugu Literature's invincible mellifluity. 

Ganjam ; The ^district is on the eastern 
coast of the penmsula» Since it is situated 


by the sea the air is too salubrious but 
Ganjam town proper is unhealthy to 
live in. Malaria is prevalent here. Canals 
are numerous belonging to the “ Ganjam 
Minor River System. ” 

Paddy is extensively cultivated and it 
is a pleasure to see the undulating fields, 
robed in the glistening apparels of gorgeous 
fertility. 

Berhampur is the headquarters of the 
district. The sorroundmg country is very 
picturesque, shot with a tissue of flowing 
streams and leaping nils that feed the 
sustaining corn. Silks of finer varieties 
are produced at Berhampur. Sugar is 
produced on a large scale. Sea water is 
converted into available salt very efficien- 
tly and skilfully. 

Excellent oranges are grown on the 
hill sides of Ramgin. At Aska there is a 
Government factory for Sugar production. 
Baruva Calingapatam and Gopalapuram 
are among the chief ports. Mukhalmgam 
is one of the places of pilgrimage. 

Chicacole is famous for its fine muslins 
and durable checks woven in the locality. 
The festival of Dolotsava at Srikurmanu 
attracts thousands from the neighbouring 
places. 

Vizagapatam; 

Area 4,568 Sq. miles. 

Population 2,231,874 

Rainfall 40 inches. 

Vizag IS an old sea port town on the 
Coromandel Coast. The growing impor- 
tance of the port has shot it into promi- 
nence. The newly constructed harbour 
IS equipped with modern shipping facilities. 
It is the natural gateway to vast area of 
undeveloped country. 

Waltair is the headquarters of the 
Vizagapatam district. It is the distinguished 
seat of the Andhra University. 

Vizi an AG ARAM affords the visitor to 
take a peep into the life of the inhabitants 
of the district. The heat is intense though 
the town is not far from the mountain and 
the sea. 

The Maharaja of Vizianagram is really 
a landed magnate. His Palace beckons a 
visit and the sight of the armoury reveals 
to us the grim warring incidents of the 
past. There is Maharaja’s college here. 

Not far from Simmachaiam, the temple 
of Varahanarasimhaswami built five 
centuries ago, is situated amidst enchanting 
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landscape. Gardens ringing with the 
melodious tunes of the cascades running 
through them, surround the shrine. The 
panoramic view of the neighbouring places 
IS exquisite. Pilgrims flock to the temple 
in thousands. 

Bobbili is a corruption of the Pedda 
Pull or great tiger. It is a town in the 
Vizag district and the residence of the 
Maharaja of Bobbiii. In 1900 the title of 
Maharaja was conferred on, him. The 
town is historically eminent for it was 

attacked on the fort by the French under 
Bussy. The inhabitants of the fort were 
set fire to, m order to escape from falling 
into the hands of the enemies. An obelisk 
erected by the Maharaja commemorates 
the tragedy. The Victoria Market, 
Victoria Memorial Hall, a Gosha Hospital 
are places of importance. 

Godavari: 

Area 2,500 sq. miles. 

Population 3,142,197 

Rainfall 40 inches. 

Languages spoken Telugu, 

Hindustani and 
Yenkala. 

The fertility of the district is proverbial. 
The climate is very genial. Paddy is the 
principal crop. 

CoCANADA With a population of 69,952 
people IS the chief port for exporting nee 
from Madras Presidency. Merchandise 
are shipped to far off destinations like 
Mauritius, Coromandel and Malabar. A 
Port Trust manages the port. The town 
is situated on a sandy plain on the 
Godavari delta. In the Coromandel coast 
this port IS the most important. The 
college is conducted on very efficient lines. 

Rajahmundry IS the second important 
town. The fecundity of the soil is unsur- 
passable. A Paper Mill is here. The 
museum is very good. The public garden 
is beautiful. I he trade of the town is too 
prosperous. 

Samalkota owns a sugar refinery and 
distillery and a Government experimental 
Agricultural farm. 

Peddapuram and Pithapuram are towns 
of great importance. Peddapuram silk is 
very famous. 

Kistna; 

Population 1,253,887 

Rainfall 37 inches. 

Rich agricultural crops are produced. 
Cotton is the main crop. There is a jute 


Mill, One Sugar factory and numerous 
rice mills. Tanning is done at Ellore. 

Bezwada has a population of 60,427. It 
was once the seat of the Andhra Univer- 
sity. 

Lying on the left bank of Kistna river 
Bezwada enjoyed the doubtful privilege 
and honour of being a halting place for 
marching armies, The stone hills make 
Bezwada a furnace in the summer. The 
Grand Anicut and the span of the telegraph 
wires are two triumphs of engineering 
skill The dam feeds the great canals 
that turn barren tracts into a granary for 
South India. 

Ellore with a population of 35,000 is 
situated on the border of the Koiar Lake. 
Carpets of deliciously attractive designs 
are manufactured here and they have a 
great foreign demand. There is a Jute 
mill m the town. The town is connected 
with Godavari and Kistna rivers by canal. 

Masulipatam is the headquarters of the 
Kistna district. It has a population of 
56,928. Its port has maritime importance. 

There is a tanning factory m the town* 
The carpets produced here excited the 
admiration of Londoners but due to lack 
of encouragement it is left to die neglected. 

Palakolu is the chief mart on the 
western delta. 

GUNTUR; 

Area 5,735 sq. miles 

Population 2,037, 1 3 1 

Languages spoken ; Telugu and 
Hindustani. 

Rainfall 34 inches. 

Guntur is a big town. It has a popu- 
lation of 65,179. 

The Commamur, the Bank and the 
Nisampatamare the three great irrigation 
channels that fertilise the district. These 
channels are also used for navigation 
purposes. Adjoining the Buckingham 
Canal the Commamur canal facilitates the 
free flow of communications between 
Madras and Bezwada. The industries are 
flourishing rapidly. There is a Jute Mill. 
Tobacco Industry is assuming greater 
prominence. 

Mangalagiri is a hilly station. During 
the full-moon of March thousands of people 
flock here to attend the annual fair. 

Ongole contains an Industrial Institute 
where aluminium work and boot and shoe* 
making are taught* 
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Narasaraopet is renowned for its large I 
scale production of iron camp furniture. 1 
Nellore. 

Area 7,973 sq. miles 

Population 1,486,860 
Rainfall 36 inches. 

The vast tract of low land stretching 
from the base of the Eastern Ghats to the 
sea, the tireless waves howling oyer the 
endless coast line, which is uniformly 
sandy and suffusing salt sterility over the 
fields. The soil is not fertile naturally. 
The chief rivers of the district are the 
Pennar and the Swarnamukhi that flows 
eastward. 

The Island of Sriharikota dividing the 
lake of Pulicat is one of the outstanding 
natural features. 

The once famous mica industry is decli- 
ning. The discovery of copper, attracting 
vast European capital did not bear fruit. 
Enterprises have tragically failed. 
Mica is mined at Kanigin which is celebra- 
ted for its razors, scissors etc. 

Venkatagiri is one of the biggest town 
in the district, with a population of 15,372. 

Chittoor: The town of Chittoor is 
very healthy. It is a military station. 
There is a Government High School. The 
citizens go to the neighbouring hills for 
evening recreation. 

The lake irrigation is prominent. In 
the hills Cheetahs are numerous and it 
affords a fair hunting ground. Chittoor 
mangoes find a very wide market. 

Chittoor is the headquarters of the 
district. Haidar Ali died on the 7th 
December 1782 at Narsinghrayanpet near 
Chittoor, where a monument marks the 
spot. A fine view of the town can be had 
from Cases’ Folly, one of the neighbouring 
hills. 

Tirupati : The shrine of Sri Venkatesa 
at Tirupati has a unique history and 
position. It marks the traditional boun- 
dary between the Tamil and Andhra 
countries. The deity has enchanted the 
hearts of millions for centuries. No other 
temple attracts such vast multitudes as at 
Tirupati. It IS one of the richest temples 
m India. Even Buddhists are attracted. 

Above the peaks of holiness, m godly 
realms of angei-breathmg air, the snow 
clad peaks flare in crystal radiance like 
Winged stars m silken skies. Saints galore 


in the sanctuary of forests ever read the 
changing tale of sailing Love. 

CUDDAPAH : Area 5,918 sq. miles. 
Population 949,982 

Languages spoken: Telugu and Hindustani. 

The atmosphere of the whole district is 
charged with unbearable heat and 
Cuddapah is the hottest of the towns and 
malaria is very prevalent here. Cuddapah 
slabs are celebrated. 

Raw cotton is vastly exported. 

JAMMALMADUGU IS a Very busy centre of 
trade. The hand-looms are used 
extensively. The turbans produced here 
are sold like hot cakes m the north. The 
ghee IS well renowned. Fine lace 
bordered clothes are manufactured in 
Pullampet. 

Madanapalle is situated amidst 
luxurious settings of nature. The 
Madanapalle College is attracting many 
students from all parts of the Presidency. 
This beautiful place is very healthy and 
there is a sanatorium for Tuberculosis 
patients. 

Kurnool: Area 7,580 sq. miles. 
Population 1,025,372 

Languages spoken; Telugu and Hindustani. 

Kurnool district is separated from the 
Nizam's dominions and the Kistna 
District by the rivers Tungabhadra and 
Kistna. 

Kurnool was for a long time the seat 
of a Muhammadan court. Hence there 
is a vast Muslim population in the town. 
The water supply is very good and the 
town stands on a rocky spur of land at 
the junction of the rivers Hmdn and 
Tungabhadra. 

I Nan D AVAL IS celebrated for its lacquer 

work. There is also a branch of the 
Buckingham Carnatic Mills. 

The Koveru inside the beautiful temple 
at Mahanandi situated in the midst of the 
forest, attracts thousands of pilgrims every 
year from all parts of India. 

It is miraculous to note that a beautiful 
spring, originating at a place, a few miles 
from Mahanandi, comes flowing beneath 
the hills and pours its contents through the 
mouth of the sacred Bull. It accounts 
for the name of the Nandayal, 

The Saraswathi festival at Srisailam is 
attended by thousands of devotees. Slate 
industry is flourishing in the Markapur 
Taluq. 
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Cholam, cumbu, areca, and paddy form 
mam food crops and cotton castor and 
tobacco are the important industrial crops. 

Bellary : Area 6,136 sq. miles 

Population 970,145 

Rainfall 24 inches 

Languages spoken : Telugu, Canarese and 
Hindustani. 

Lying on the slope of the Deccan 
Plateau and the land trending towards the 
north east, the district of Bellary is the 
headquarters and has a population of 
970,145 souls. It is a military station. 

Cotton is the only industrial crop. At 
Hospet sugar cane is extensively grown, 
It IS also famous for its brass wares. 
Hospet’s market street is long and beauti- 
ful to see. There is a tannery here. 

Cotton ginning factories are scattered 
all over the district. There are above 
five manganese Mines in the District. The 
country round Bellary is rich in black 
cotton. Silk is obtained abundantly from 
the Cocoons. 

Adoni with a population of 36,635 is a 
chief cotton exporting centre. The 
coloured cotton rugs manufactured here 
are in great demand all over the district. 

Royadrug is famous for its silk fabrics, 

Porto Novo is an important port of the 
district. 

Hampi is a small village in the Bellary 
district, which has given the name of the 
Hampi rums to the magnificent remains of 
the city of Vijayanagar, the former capital 
of the Vijayanagar dynasty, which cover 
about nine square miles. 

The distance between Kamalapur and 
Hampi has been described as ‘ virtually a 
vast open-air museum of Hindu monuments, 
in the Dra vidian style of architecture. * 


Outside the citadel there are a number of 
important structures in ruins, within the 
citadel remains of Palaces, Parlours, 
Temples and other structures exist still in 
great numbers. 

The remarkable building is the King’s 
or Ladies Bath, It has a reservoir with 
injured fountains. The corridor has an 
arched (filing richly carved with flowers. 
North of these is the Throne. West of it 
is an underground labyrinth, used probably 
as a summer resort. Nearby is the beauti- 
ful temple of Ramachandraswami. The 
gigantic image of Narasimha Avatar is 
arresting. 

The temple of Krishnaswami is pictures- 
quely vast. Monkeys are numerous. 

The great temple of Hampi, sacred to 
Shiva, IS gigantic, nearly 165 feet high. 

It is a pleasure to spend the time in the 
solitiude of these splendid ruins, 
breathing the glories of a remote past. 
Anantapur : 

Area 6,722 sq. miles 

Rainfall 22*6 inches 

Anantapur has a population of 15,099. 
The climate is subject to draughts and the 
agricultural conditions are a little 
precarious. But Hmdipur has a cool 
atmosphere about it. 

There are a number of roads in the 
district but the bridges are not properly 
constructed. The people depend more on 
agriculture than on industrial pursuits. 
But village industries are rare. 

Dharmavaram hs an industrial centre. 

The quality of silk sarees produced here 
is superior. There is also an oil mill, 

Hmdipur is noted for its Jaggery and 
piece goods. The Guntakal is a 
Municipality. 


TATIS IN SOUTHERN INDIA 


HYDERABAD 


T he Hyderabad State covers 82,000 
square miles, with a population of 
14,436,148. It is the largest state in 
India. The title of ‘Exalted Highness* 
was conferred upon the Nizam in 1918. 

The State has its own coinage. The 
Hyderabad City stands on the south bank 
of the Musi River, with a population of 
466,894 people. It is the fourth largest 
city in India. Muhammad Kuli Kutb Sha, 


the fifth Kutb Shahi King of Golconda 
founded the city in 1589. 

Aurengazeb took Golconda in 1687, The 
The first Nizam Asaf Jah defeated the 
Moghul Governor in 1724 and fixed his 
residence here as an independent sovereign 
since 1724. 

The city is renowned for its warlike and 
varied population. Textile factories, 
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Carpets, Velvets and red earthern-ware are | 
widely manufactured. 

The city is trapezoid in shape with its 
remarkable buildings and picturesque 
bazaars. 

To the west of the Afzal ganj Gate is 
the High Court. Opposite to these are 
river gardens and the Osmania /jeneral 
Hospital. The Afzalganj Masjid is 
nearby with four lofty minarets. On the 
other side is the Victoria Zenana Hospital. 

The Osmania University is named 
after the Nizam. It employs the Urdu 
language as the medium of instruction. 

The Patharg Lati or the Stone Causeway 
runs through the City. At the junction of 
four roads is the stately rectangular 
building Char Minar, 186 feet high. It is 
the crowning achievement of the Kutb 
Shahi period. 

Simple but vigorous in execution are the 
four arches 50 feet high across the streets. 

The Mecca Masjid is a grand sombre 
building. Graves of ail the Nizams are 
here. 

Jami Masjid is the oldest mosque in 
Hyderabad. 

Resembling the Shahi's Palace at 
Teharen the Chanmahal Palace lies 
miles from the Residency. The 
Zenana is here. The Palace of the late 
Sir Salar jang is well worth a visit. 

The Residency stands in the suburb 
of Chadarghat. Within the Residency 
Bazaar is the Pestonje Kothi a large 
building erected on a high stone basement 
by the famous Parsi Bankers, Pestonji 
& Co. Close to it IS the Imperial Bank of 
India. Not for from the Bank is the 
remarkable tomb of William Palmer. 
Nearby is the N i z a m’ s C o 1 1 e g e , 
commanding an extensive view. 

The Falaknuma Palace of his Highness 
stands on a terrace. The beautiful 
vestibule, the walls of which are splendidly 
adorned, is fitted with marble seats, 
surrounding a marble fountain. The 
reception room, the Ball room and other 
apartments are lavishly decorated. A 
wing has been built as a Museum of 
Indian Industries. 

The Mir Alam’s Tank, a lake 8 miles 
round, has picturesque coves and windings. 

In the Nampalli Public Gardens 
are an Archaeological Museum of tremen- 


dous interest, a Managerie and an 
Industrial Exhibition. 

The Tomb of Mr. Raymond is in Sarur 
Nagar, ‘a Pleasure Town* consisting 
of an obelisk of grey stone, 25 feet high. 
It commemorates of the gallant death of 
that Frenchman. The view from the 
summit of the platform is superb. On 
the anniversary of his death the platform 
is illuminated and a large fair is held. 

Golconda was the capital of the Kutb 
shahi kingdom. Its fort was built of solid 
blocks of granite It was besiged by 
Aurengazeb while Viceroy of the Deccan, 
in treacherous concert with the Minister, 
Mirjumla. The gates are massive in their 
structure. Inside the fort is the Nam Mahal 
a lofty granite structure said to have used 
as Music Gallery. There are also remains 
of the Armoury and the Zenana Palaces. 

A traveller is led through the various 
gateways and under many picturesque 
ruined defences, to the summit of the 
citadel, on which are the remains of a lofty 
palace, the two-storeyed Baradari, afford- 
ing a splendid view of all the country round 
on the roof is a stone throne. The upper 
storey has a spacious hall with wide rooms 
and a large court yard in front. 

The general plan of the tomb at Gol- 
conda is a dome standing upon a square base 
which is surrounded by an arcade of pointed 
arches. The arcade is single-storeyed m 
the case of smaller tombs; in the larger 
tombs it IS doubled. It rests upon a raised 
quadrangular terrace of cut stone, which 
is ascended by four flights of steps. The 
prevailing colour is white, in some cases 
picked out with green. Each large tomb 
has its mosque. The interiors are laid ‘out 
with intersecting arches of great variety. 
Flights of stairs lead to the unbalconied 
galleries above and to the graves contained 
in the arches and alcoved basements. 

The return from Golconda to Hydera- 
bad is thrilling. On all sides are found 
masses of granite, gneiss, and low hills, 
taking most fantastic shapes and some 
times appearing as sudsidiary forts 
erected by human labour. The popular 
legend as regards this strange phenomenon 
is that the Creator after finishing the 
construction of the world threw away the 
surplus material here. 

I The diamonds of Golconda are world 
I renowned, 



LT, GENL HiS EXALTED HIGHNESS ASAF JAH, 
MUZAFFAR-UL-MULK WAL MAMALIK, 
NIZAM-UL-MULK, N iZAM-UD-DAULA, NAWAB SIR 
M!R USMAN ALIKHAN BAHADUR. 
FATEH JUNG, GCSl.GBE.GCB., 
RULER OF HYDERABAD 8c BERAR, 
ENTITLED TO A SALUTE OF 21 GUNS. 
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Secunderabad is named after the 
Nizam Sikandar Jah. It is one of the 
largest British cantonments in India 
covering 19 square miles and standing 
1830 feet above sea-level and it is the 
headquarters of an Infantry Brigade. 

The view across Husain Sagar, a 
lovely lake about 1 1 miles in circumference, 
is very picturesque. There is a boat club 
in Secunderabad. The Saifabad Palace is 
now used for the Mint and other public 
offices. The brigade parade ground is a 
beautiful stretch of land. There are 
several superb buildings in the cantonment 
like King Edward VII Memorial Hospital, 
the United Service Club etc. 

Bhangir is an important commercial 
centre. It is celebrated for its pottery. It 
IS situated at the foot of a fortified rock 
on which are the ruins of a palace. 

KazipET contains a remarkable temple. 
Though ruined by an earth-quake, it 
deserves a visit; it is dedicated to Rudra. 

At Palampet are temples which have 
been described as * the brightest stars in 
the galaxy of mediaeval Deccan temples'. 
The Hindu fort city of Warangal was the 
ancient capital of Ganapati dynasty. The 
Kirthi stambas are grand. 

The Coal Mines of the Deccan Mining 
Company is near Dormakal Junction 
station. 

On the South Bank of the river 
Godavari is the renowned temple of 
Bhadrachalam. Rama is said to have 
crossed the Godavari near this spot on his 
journey to Lanka, and his horse is even 
to-day shown to the Hindus, flocking here in 
thousands. The wealth of the temple is 
ineffable. 


Chittapur, 10 miles from Wadi June- 
tion, is a great silk manufacturing centre 
About a mile south is a deserted town with 
ruined temples dating from 1050 A. D. In 
one of the temples is a life size bull cutout 
of of a solid block of basalt. 

Hyderabad State is an extensive 
plateau. The northern portion of the soil of 
which Js black produces cotton wheat, 
and the southern portion produces 
rice generally. Tanks are numerous. The 
northern portion is more fertile, covered 
with luxuriant vegetation. 

The Godavari, the Kistna and the 
Penganga irrigate the state. Diamonds, 
Gold and Coal are the chief minerals found 
in the State. 

Oranges are extensively grown in and 
around Aurangabad, Osmanabad, Par- 
bhani and Niramal. Mangoes are plenti- 
ful. At Doulatbad grapes are grown. 

The house mart is extensive. 

Cotton weaving industry is prevalent in 
all taluqs. Bijapur is famous for brocades 
of silver and gold on silk. 

The ginning and pressing factories are 
numerous. There are about five spinning 
and weaving mills at Hyderabad. Tanneries 
and flour mills are plentiful. 

Among the commercially predominent 
places are Nanded, Hingoli, Surapur, 
Kopal, Lattur, Idlabad, Karkheli, Khamma- 
pet, Seran, Shahabad and Siddipet. 

The chief channels of trade are the 
G. I. P. Railway, Madras and East Coast 
Railway in the South and East the Nizams' 
Railway and the Hyderabad Godavari 
Valley Railway going to Nanmad from the 
Capital. 


T he independent and ancient Native 
State of Banganapalle to-day 
occupies a prominent place among 
the territorial divisions of the Indian 
Empire. The progressive lines of its 
administration, its industrial regeneration, 
the close, benign and personal touch of 
His Highness the Nawab with all the 
departments of the State have shot the 
state to a steep eminence. 

The area of the Banganapalle state is 
275 square miles, situated in the Kurnool 


District to the east of the Erramalai Hills 
and is 800 feet above the sea-level 
The History of Banganapalle State 
dates back to 1769 when its rulers played 
a dominating role in the political fortunes 
of the Deccan. Their invincible services 
to the Moghul Emperor earned for them 
the coveted Jagir of Banganapalle with 
administrative powers, which has continued 
by the Nawabs in succession, the law of 
primogeniture being the succession of the 
heir apparent to the ruling Nawabt 


13 
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Nawab Mir Fazle Ali Khan Bahadur 
has carved his name in memorable letters 
in the hearts of all people by bis ennobling 
character and amiable behaviour. All 
avenues of industrial expansion have been 
genially explored. 

Education has made rapid progress. 
The masses are taking genuine interest in 
the Schools. ♦ 

Primary Education is very popular. In 
primary and secondary classes, the state 
imparts free education. London Missionary 
authorities have opened aided schools in 
several villages of the State. The mineral 
wealth is abundant. Diamond and Calcite 
deposits are plentiful and licences are given 
to exploit to the full. 

The State Courts are mostly of the 
type of British Indian Courts. The Civil 
Court IS presided over by the Sub-judge 
with unlimited pecuniary jurisdiction. 

The Dewan, apart from his general 
supervision and effective control over all 
the departments exercises the powers of a 
District Judge on the Civil side and those 
of a District Magistrate and Sessions Judge 
on the Criminal side. The Chief Court in 
the State is the Huzur Court, presided 


over by His Highness the Nawab Sahib 
Bahadur. 

The Police force is doing efficient 
work. The fall of crime speaks well of 
the activity of the force m the preventive 
field. The discipline m the State Jail is 
exemplary. The prisoners turn out useful 
work m the jail garden, in the State 
weaving factory and in the arts m which 
some of the criminals are proficient. There 
is a well equipped Hospital at Banganapalle. 

The main occupation of the people 
consisting of 39,239 in the last census, is 
agriculture. The approximate revenue of 
the State is about Rs. 4/- lakhs a year. 

The State possesses forests on the slopes 
of the Erramalais and the Nallakonda Hills 
covering about 90 square miles. Fruit 
cultivation is attended to. 

Silk and lac industries are flourishing in 
the State. Since 1913, Carpet making 
was added to the existing industries. 

The state is governed on very sound 
principles. By his marvellous character, 
his ardent love of his subjects, the Nawab 
sets up an illustrious example to many an 
Indian Prince. 


;andur 


S ANDUR is a native State situated in 
Deccan, near Bellary. Its area is 
165 square miles. Surrounded by a 
chain of hills, the valley is elliptical in shape, 
tending towards the south-east. There are 
three principal natural gateways in the 
north. Manganese and iron ores are 
excavated. The prevailing soil of the 
valley is fairly shot with patches of cotton 
soil. Beds of lava featurise the ascent to 
the Shree Kumaraswami pagoda and the 
Ramandrug plateau and the salubrious 
climate and the beautiful natural settings 
have made it a sanatorium. The population 
of the State is 13,583 in 1931. One fifth 
of the population are Muslims. The 
prevalent language is Kanarese. Coarse 
wollen blankets form the chief article of 
trade. 

The Ruling House of Sandur comes 
from the Family of the Ghorpades. It 
is one of the ancient venerable Maratha 
families of the country. Raja Siddoji 
Rao Ghorpade made a great acquisition by 


obtaining the possession of Sandur. His 
eldest son, Raja Morar Rao, extended the 
kingdom for beyond the present territorial 
limits of the State. He built an impreg- 
nable fort at Gooty. Decades slid by. It 
was only during the reign of Raja Shiva 
Shanmakha Rao, the proper style of 
address of the Ruler as ‘ Raja * was 
acknowledged by the Government of India. 
In 1923 the State was placed into direct 
line of descendancy. Raja Srimant 
Yeswanath Rao Anna Saheb ascended the 
throne in 1928. 

The Ruler of Sandur is the fount of all 
authority. The Dewan is the executive 
head of the administration. The executive 
Council called the“ Huzur Darbar** assists 
the Ruler. The Ruler was pleased to 
constitute a ‘ State Council/ by his pro- 
clamation dated 20th April 1931, wherein 
the people are given opportunities to 
ventilate their views. 

All Municipal functions are in charge of 
Sanitary Committees, 
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The State pays no tribute to the Crown 
nor is it liable to any other pecuniary 
demand. It continues to be m direct political 
relation with the Government of India 
through the Agent to the Governor-General, 
Madras States at Trivandrum. 

All Legislative measures originate in 
the State Council which is a] deliberative, 
consultative and advisory body. The 
enactments recommended by the Council 
become Law only after they are ratified 
by the Ruler. 

Since the assumption of the reins of 
administration in his hands the Raja 
throughly overhauled the Judicial Depart- 
ment in the State. Two courts are 
established to administer Criminal Justice. 
A Sub-Judge and a District Judge adminis- 
ter Civil Justice. There is also the Chief 
Court. 

The most magnanimous of his actions is 
the proclamation issued on 18th November, 
1932 removing the ban of Untouchability. 

The Police force is very efficient. There 
is a prison at the Head Quarters. 

Education is imparted in the Vernacular- 
Kanarese. Co-education is permitted. The 
grand feature is the net-work of village 
schools throughout the State. Special 
attention is paid to Physical training and 
games. The London Mission maintains 
a Girls School. There is one Darbar 
Secretariat Library. 

Agricultural revenue forms a stable 
item of Revenue of the public revenue. 
The people are fond of Agricultural 
pursuits and Cholam is the main food crop. 
Of late groundnut cultivation is assuming 
prominence. As m other parts, the agrarian 
prospect, ‘ is a gamble in ram 

There is an Agricultural Bank in the 
State. The wealth of forestry is great. 


Forests cover an area of 122 sq. miles. 
Sandals is classed the aristocrat of the 
forest trees. It forms the mam source of 
revenue from the forests. Steps are taken 
towards the afforestation of sandal trees. 
There is a sporadic growth of teak in the 
forests. 

The Government Treasury is in charge of 
the Cofliiptroiler. The General Secretary 
to the Government is the Treasury 
Officer. 

The Government maintains one Allo- 
pathic Dispensary. 

Water supply is laudable. The General 
Sandur Mining Company exported 91,570 
tons of ore in 1934. 

The advent of the Railway and 
Telegraph have bridged distances and 
Sandur to-day ^has grown to special 
prominence. The ryot’s wants are minis- 
tered to by the Agricultural Bank. 

Places of Interest: Sri Kartikswami 
Temple is a celebrated place of pilgrimage 
and people come here from all parts of 
India. 

Ramandrug Hill station is suitable for 
health resort. This plateau, 3,150 ft. 
above sea level commands a pleasing view 
abounding m natural beauties. It was a 
sanatorium for the British Troops at 
Bellary from 1855 to 1924. Since 1931, 
no stone is left unturned to popularise to 
make this a regular Hill Resort. 

One of the biggest plateaus in the State 
is Kammatheruvu plateau. It is the 
headquarters of the General Sandur 
Mining Company which has taken on lease 
the blocks containing manganese. It is a 
grand sight to see the ore carried away to 
the Railway Station on the plain below. 


n 



T his is a native state in the form of a 
rocky triangle about the middle of 
South India. It is a table-land 
lying on the angle formed by the conver- 
ging of the eastern and western ghats at 
Nilgiris. “On the west it is from thirty to 
thirty-five miles distant from the Arabian 
Sea, except in one place where it is just 
ten miles. On the east it is 120 miles 
from the Bay of Bengal. The southern 


extremity is 250 miles from Cape Comorin. 
The country has an area of 29,305 sq. 
miles which is about the same as that of 
Canada. The greatest length north to 
south IS 230 miles and east to the west 
about 290. It is surrounded by the 
districts of the Madras Presidency on all 
sides except the west, which is bounded by 
the Bombay Presidency and Coorg. The 
State is about 2,000 feet above sea-level in 
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the north and south. But in the centre 
it is nearly 3,000 feet. The country is 
everywhere undulating, much broken up 
by lines of rocky hills or by deep ravines. 
It is from north to south intersected by 
chains of Hills". 

Isolated peaks of massive rock called 
‘Drugs" form a prominent feature of the 
country, while chains of hills gunning 
chiefly north and south divide the table- 
land into numerous valleys. Most of the 
rivers run into the Bay of Bengal. None 
of them is navigable. 

Mineral wealth is great. In Kolar, 
black garnet and tremolite occur. Gold 
has long been found in the alluvial soil in 
the Kolar district. Steatite and postone, 
magnesite and mica are also found. Iron 
ore IS common. 

‘The average rainfall in Mysore ranges 
from over 300 inches on the coast of the 
western ghats to so low as 17 inches m 
parts of Chitaldrug in the north, the general 
average for the greater portion of the 
state being 25 to 40 inches, per annum." 

Cyclones in the Bay of Bengal sweep 
over Mysore. The tree growth is magnifi- 
cent. Mysore and Bangalore districts 
grow most of the ragi, produced in the 
State, The wealth of the animal kingdom 
IS marvellous. The feathered tribes are 
beautiful. 

History of Mysore : ‘ The ancient 
history of Mysore is both varied and in- 
teresting, It is generally believed that 
Sn Rama went across the Mysore country 
on his journey to and from Lanka. 

The Jatinga : Rameswara hill in 
Molakaiamuru Taluq is said to have been 
the place where Jatayu was killed. Kunti- 
devi IS said to have built a temple in the 
Chickaballapur Taluq, and the five 
Pandavas installed five Lingas in Belagami 
in Shikarpur Taluq. 

In the early historic period we find 
Chandragupta Maurya, the great Jam 
Emperor, and his spiritual Guru Sri 
Bhadrabahu migrating to the south and 
settling at Sravana Belgola in Mysore. It 
is said that Chandragupta became an ascetic 
and died on Chandragiri after a penance of 
12 years. A beautiful temple of rare 
workmanship on that hill is called after 
him. The earliest undoubted inscriptions 
in Mysore are the edicts of Asoka, the 
grandson of Chandragupta Maurya, in the 


Molakalmuru Taluq, belonging to;the first 
half of the third century B. c. The 
Nandas, the Satavahanas, the Kadambas, 
the Gangas, the Pallavas, the Cholas, the 
Rashtrakutas, the Noiambas and the 
Chalukyas were the rulers of Mysore in 
succession. In 1116 the Cholas were 
expelled by the Hoysalas who held sway 
till the middle of the fourteenth century. 
The Mussalman invasions and the rise of 
Vijianagar put an end to the Hoysala 
dynasty. But it may be said that the 
Hoysala Empire is continued to-day in 
the Empire of Vijayanagar and the State 
of Mysore. 

The progenitors of the existing royal 
family were two Yadava Princes. Vijaya 
and Krishna, from Dwaraka, who when 
they came to the Karnata country in the 
14th century, saw the beauty of the land 
and being pleased with it settled m 
Mahishapura (Mysore). Vijaya saved a 
distressed maiden, the daughter of the 
Wodeyar or chief of Hadava, from a 
forced marriage with the chief of Karuga- 
halli, who was of an inferior caste. The 
girl willingly married Vijaya who assumed 
the Government of Hadava and Karuga- 
halli, adopting the title of Odeyar or 
Wodeyar." 

Monuments: The monuments of 
sculpture, engraving and architecture m 
Mysore remains unsurpassed. 

The Image of Sn Gommatesvara : 
‘A Lofty, conspicuous, magnificent and 
mighty, on the high enchanting basis of 
the lofty summit of Vindyagiri, stands 
serene and sublime, the colossal statue of 
a dignified human figure. This place is 
the famous Sravana Belgola, also known 
as Gommatapura and Dakshinakasi a very 
important place of pilgrimage for the Jains. 
This village lies picturesquely between 
two rocky hills, one larger than the other, 
which stand up boldly from the plain and 
are covered with huge boulders. “ In the 
beautiful State of Mysore it would be hard 
to find a spot, where the historic and 
picturesque clasp hands so firmly as here."" 

The image is nude and stands erect 
facing north. The face is a remarkable 
one with an exquisitely impressive expres- 
sion at once serene and smiling, contem- 
plative and composed. The hair is curled 
in short spiral ringlets ail over the head, 
while the ears are long and large. The 
shoulders are very broad, the arms banging 
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straight down the sides, with the thumbs 
turned outwards. The waist is small. 
The figure has no support above the thighs. 
Upto that point it is represented as sur- 
rounded by ant hills, from which emerge 
serpents: and a climbing plant twines 
itself round both legs and both arms, 
terminating at the upper part of the arm 
m a cluster of berries or flowers. The 
pedestal is designed to represnt an open 
lotus. 

This colossal image of Gommatesvara 
is carved in a fine-grained light-grey granite 
and has not been injured by weather or 
violence and looks as bright and clean as 
if just from the chisel of the artist. The 
height of the image may be put down at 
57 feet. The following dimensions are 
very interesting : — 

Feet. Inches. 

Total height to the bottom 

of the ear 50 0 

Breadth across the 

shoulders 26 0 

Length of the foot 9 0 

do. middle finger 5 3 

According to Jaina tradition, as may 
be seen from treatises like the Kajavali- 
kathe and Munivamsabhyudaya the venera- 
ble image of Sn Gommata at Belgoia 
was formerly worshipped by Kama and 
Ravana, as also by the latter’s wife 
Mondodari. It is also said that Rama and 
Sita brought the image from Lanka and 
installed it on the larger hill. But from 
the inscriptions on the hill one is led to 
conclude that Chamunda Raya had the 
statue of Gommata made.’ 

Once in every twelve years a very grand 
Mastakabhiseka (anointing festival) takes 
place when Jams from ail parts of India 
muster strong. A big festival of this kind 
took place in Marcii 1925 and full details 
regarding the same with beautiful illustra- 
tions were published by the Jama Gazette 
Office, Madras. 

Sira: The best examples of the 
Saracenic style are to be found in Sira, 
classed under the Moghul style. The 
mosque at Same Bannur is imposing. The 
Juma Musjid is a remnant from the 17th 
century. The grand mosque at Sennga- 
patam, the Makbara at Kolar, the 
Gumbaz of Haidar and Tippu m the Lal- 
Bagh, and the Darya Dauiat, a singularly 
unique piece of architecture, are glorious. 
Architectural beauties are ignored in the 


engineering works of Anglo-Indian Archi- 
tecture. Only engraving inscriptions are 
scattered over the country. The Kadamba 
inscriptions at Talgunda (5th century) is 
beautifully engraved m box headed 
character. Specimens of the Hoysalas are 
Master-pieces of the art. 

Mysore is famed for its sandalwood 
Carving. Ihe art of inlaying ebony and 
rose-wood with ivory is flourishing and the 
doors of the Mausoleum at Seringapatam 
bears eloquent testimony to the grandeur 
of this art. Under the patronage of the 
Court, music is held in great prominence. 

Other Arts: The remarkable indus- 
trial development Mysore has attained is 
gold mining. The most diffused and 
generally wrought metal is iron. 

Mills and factories are numerous. The 
Mysore Government sees that no stone is 
left unturned in exploring ail avenues of 
industrial exploitation. Textile Industry 
is prospering by leaps and bounds. The 
chief seat of glass industry was Mattodam. 
Channapatna too produces glass. Leather 
is tanned by the Madigas at Bangalore. 

Bangalore City: The name is 
literally ‘ the town of Bengaiu *, a kind 
of bean. 

The Cantonment and City of Bangalore, 
with a population of 306,470 stretch from the 
Maharaja’s Palace to Koramangala Tank 
on the south and an equal distance from 
Petta in the west to Sapper’s Practice- 
ground on the east. 2 miles north of the 
palace is the Indian Institute of Science. 

The Trinity Church contains a half 
length statue m white marble. West of it 
are the Public Offices, the Mayo Hall, 
and the Gymkhana. The Imperial Bank 
and St. Joseph’s College are situated a 
little southward. 

The Cubbon Park is a delightful after- 
noon resort. The Museum and the Sn 
Seshadn Memorial Hall where the Mysore 
Government Library is located, are here, 

The Petta was until recent times 
surrounded by a deep ditch and thorn 
hedge. There is a big market between the 
Fort and Mysore Gates. The markets are 
busy scenes of traffic. 

The Delhi Gate the one gateway of 
the fort is handsomely built of cut granite. 
The ramparts of the walls beckon a visit. 
Outside the Fort is the excellent Victoria 
Hospital. 
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Lalbagh is a most beautiful garden. 
The collections of all plants is wonderful 
to look at. The Zoo deserves a pleasu- 
rable visit. 

The extensions, Chamarajpet, Basavan- 
gudi, Sankarapuram and others have 
sprung up m an elegant style. 

Mysore is situated at the north-west 
base of Chamundi Hills, an isolated peak 
rising to 3,489 ft. above the sea-level. The 
city is built up m a valley formed by two 
ndges running north and south. 

The streets are very broad and well 
illuminated. The Mary Holdsworth 
Hospital is a beautiful budding. Krishna 
Rajendra Hospital is one of the biggest 
in India. 

The Summer Palace the Chamundi 
Vihar, the Public Offices, the University 
Buildings and the Maharands College strike 
the wonder of the spectators for the 
massiveness of their splendour. In front 
of the Fort he the Curzon Park, the 
Gordon Park, Nishath Bagh and the 
Hardinge Circle. The Government House 
contains one of the largest rooms without 
pillars in South India. The Maharaja's 
Palace is unique in its appearance- 1 he 
Central dome is the dominating feature. The 
magnificent new Palaces were constructed 
m 1925. 

The Mysore Throne: The throne is 
an object ot great interest and reverence 
m the palace. It is believed to have been 
the throne of the Pandavas who ruled at 
Hastmapur. A king named Kampala Raja 
had It from there and buried it at 
Penukonda. The founders of Vijayanagar 
Empire discovered it in 1336 A. D. and 
had It for nearly a century and a half. 
Then it was carried by Snrangaraya to 
Seringapatam. In 1609 Kaja Wodeyar 
invaded Seringapatam, defeated Snranga- 
raya, VII and seated himself on the 
jewelled throne. Since then it is used by 
his successors on all ceremonious occasions. 

“The throne is adorned with golden 
plantain posts and golden mango leaves, 
has a bird set with jewels at the top of the 
shaft of the umbrella ; is rendered charm- 
ing by female figures at the sides of the 
flight of steps ; has pearl tassels around 
the umbrella; has a tortoise seat: yahs 
on two sides and creepers on four sides ; 
has on the east face elephants, on the 
south horses, on the west infantry, and on 
the north chariots ; has Brahma on the 


south, Shiva on the north and Vishnu in the 
middle; Vijaya and other four lions, two 
sarabhas, two horses and four swans at 
the angles ; is beautified by the figures of 
the regents of the direction and Naga 
nymphs ; is decorated with the swastika 
diagram and a pearl awning and is open 
on all sides.'’ 

Dasara Festival : The Dasara festival 
is the most important of the festivals 
celebrated in Mysore. Visitors from 
different parts of India go there to see the 
grand functions connected with the festival. 
The procession of His Highness on the 
State elephant from the Palace to the 
Banni Mantap on the 10th day is worth 
witnessing. 

The following buildings, sights and 
scenes will be of great interest to every 
visitor : — The Palace, the jewelled throne, 
Jegan Mohan Palace, the Chamundeswaii 
temple on the Hill, the Oriental Library, 
the Museum, the Hardinge Circle, the 
Nishat Bagh, the Summer Palace, 
Marikanav, the Bluff at Sivasamudram, 
the Knshnaraja Sagara, the Kolar Gold 
field, and the Bhadravathi Iron Works. 

Ten miles by road from Mysore city is a 
large reservoir, formed by Knshnasagar 
dam, 108 ft, high, across the River Cauvery 
and constructed to store water for irriga- 
tion purposes, and to maintain a continuous 
flood of water at Sivasamudram for 
generating electric power. 

Chamundi is a precipitous hill. An 
excellent road, 5J miles long, leads to the 
top, on which is a temple. The colossal 
figure of Nandi at two-thirds of the way 
IS grand to look at. On the top is a 
residence of H. H. the Maharaja. 

Nanjangud possesses a temple which 
IS one of the most sacred in Mysore. In 
March, a car festival is celebrated attract- 
ing thousands from all parts of South 
India. 

Seringapatam is noted for the great 
celebrity of the temple of Vishnu Sri- 
ranga. The fort stands at the western 
extremity of the island. Seringapatam is 
historically famous. 

The Darya Daulat Bagh, a summer 
Palace of Tippu Sultan is distinguished 
for its proportions and the arabesque work 
in rich colours which carves it. 

The Lalbagh, 2 miles from the fort 
contains the mausoleum of Haidar Ali and 
Tippu Sultan. 
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SiVASAMUDRAM : River Cauvery divides 
into two branches, embracing the Siva- 
samudram Island. An extremely 
picturesque bridge connects the island with 
the left shore. 

The height of the fails is 320 feet. ‘ A 
cloud of spray constantly rises from the 
pools below them, and a distance may be 
observed overhanging the head of the 
Falls’. The power of the falls is utilised 
and the scheme is one of the most 
remarkable of modern developments in 
India, 

Halebid; The famous capital of the 
Hoysalas. Halebid has a very large 


number of important buildings, temples 
and palaces which are a pride to medieval 
Indian art. The Hoysaleswara, and 
Kedareswara temples and some Jain bastis 
are among the most noteworthy remains 
of the past. 

Belur : Like Halebid Belur is also a 
place which every visitor to Mysore cannot 
afford to miss. The temples are full of 
sculptural work and m the words of 
Forgusson they combine, “ constructive 
propriety and exuberant decoration to an 
extent not often surpassed m any part of 
the world.” 


Native State of Cochin extends^ 
]l over an area of 1480 sq. miles, 
with its wealth of mountain scenery, 
land-locked lagoons fringed with cocoanut 
trees, laden with heavy bunches of golden 
fruits, The humidity of the soil coupled 
with the copious rainfall of the country 
has facilitated the exuberance of vegitation. 
The plantain grows luxuriantly in vegeta- 
ble gardens around dwelling houses. 

Elephants and Bisons have set up their 
genial inhabitation from the remote past. 
Cheetahs lurk, agile to pounce, and wolfs 
abound in jungles. The spotted deer are 
confined in the forests. Game birds of 
brilliant plumage are abundant and varie- 
gated butterflies are met with everywhere. 
Crocodiles are numerous in backwaters 
that teem with fish life. 

Cochin is interesting historically 
as being the first European settlement in 
India after Alexander the Great. The 
Portuguese landed in 1496, and almost 
immediately built a fort and a large 
cathedral. They held what is now British 
Cochin till expelled in 1663 by the Dutch, 
who were in occupation till the British 
took it in 1795. It comprises only about 
800 acres, of which about 20 form the 
north abutment of the Harbour entrance, 
and the remainder are to the south. The 
only relics of the fort are the bases of the 
four bastions, of which three are on the 
sea face, the northernmost commanding 
the Harbour entrance, the Southernmost 
being the foundation of the present light- 
house, and a hotel is on the centra] 


one .* the fourth is inland to the east of the 
light-house, and on it a former English 
Chaplain built what is now the present 
Bishop’s Palace. The cathedral stood 
partially on the site of the present Port 
Office. It^ last relic (except casual pieces 
of masonry incorporated about the town), 
a very ugly and squat square tower was 
removed in 1871 by Government. Adjoin- 
ing the Cathedral was a convent of which 
the present Sub-Court and Jail are 
reputed to be remnant. The present 
Government Church was probably 
the mortuary church belonging to the 
cathedra], and contains a large number of 
tomb stones of the Portuguese and the 
Dutch, the oldest of which is dated 1 504, 
and IS the most ancient European Monu- 
ment in India. The remains of Vasco de 
Gama, the first of the modern European 
invaders of India lay for a few years, in 
a still existing vault m the centre of the 
church till they were removed to Goa. 
These monuments were on the floor of the 
Church but about 30 years ago, were set 
up m the walls, the Portuguese being on 
the one side and the Dutch on the other in 
perhaps, unconscious commemoration of 
their former histone attitude. None of these 
monuments, however, discloses the name of 
any person historically known. Nearly 
adjoining the light-house on the sea front 
IS an old cemetery containing many quaint 
monuments. At the southern extremity 
of British Cochin formerly stood the 
Governor’s residence, of which now only 
a very melancholy looking stone gateway 
exists. To one first coming to Cochin, 
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the waterside fixed fishing nets and 
apparatus called China nets, are the most 
conspicuous objects, these, introduced by 
the Dutch, and seen nowhere else in India, 
roughly carry out ingenious scientific ideas. 
In Cochin the chief items of interest are 
the White Jew*s Synagogue, the Rajah's 
Palace and the Konkani Brahmin's 
Temple. 

Col* R. W. Burton beautifully 
Writes : “As the passenger on the incom- 
ing ship nearing Cochin gazes at the 
shore he will see on the right a flagstaff 
and signal station, and just beyond it an 
attractive bungalow built ud on the sand- 
stone bastions of the fort the foundations 
of which were laid by Alfonso de 
Albuquerque on the 27th September 1503; 
and on the left is the palm covered Vaipin 
island with the dwellings of the fisher 
people and the Roman Catholic Church 
among the trees and the Chinese drop 
pattern fishing nets all along the shore. 

The approach to an eastern port is always 
a fascinating scene, but the picturesque 
entrance to this spacious inner harbour is 
especially attractive to those seeing eastern 
countries for the first time. There is the 
variety of country craft of all kinds dating 
from the very earliest times to contrast 
with modern motor vessels and steamers ; 
the strange costumes of a variety of eastern 
peoples; the extensive warehouses of the 
European firms along the quays; the 
peculiar style of houses ; the quick-running 
nkshaws ; the sweating coolies chanting 
in unison as they hall the rubber-tyred 
carts laden with coils of coir rope and 
bales of goods ; and those many scents 
and smells inseparable from a memory of 
tropical lands. 

Smells ! There is no eastern place which 
can do better than Cochin in this respect, 
for the town can boast of more accumu- 
lated filth and want of sanitation than any 
other in these parts, and that is saying a 
good deal. Some little time ago a leading 
Indian newspaper of Madras advocated 
the setting up of a Public health 
Commission. Such a Commission could 
well commence its labours here for its 
members would gain much experience — 
if they survived! The gross deformity 
of many of the inhabitants owing to 
elephantiasis, or * Cochin leg ' cannot 
escape the eye. It is a filarial disease due 


to bad water, the conseq 
sanitation, and practically ui 
Europeans. 

Apart from the general in 
an oriental Port and Town 
special ‘ sights ’ m Cochin < 
massively built Church in I 
and the Synagogue in the 
at Mattanchen which is m 
palace of the Cochm Rajas. 

The Church of St. Fr 
is situated in an open space 
Cochin Club and is the ok 
church in India. The solid i 
heavily buttressed. Before 
IS a War Memorial msci 
names of those of the Briti 
who gave their lives during 1 

On the facade of the 
inscription ‘Renovatum 171 
on the same wall, is a recon 
that repairs were effected b 
Government m 1887. The 
roof having perished the ins 
of corrugated iron painte 
Around the walls within t 
fixed the inscribed and car\ 
of Portuguese and Dutch, 
order to preserve them. O’ 
one enters are the Dutch stc 
Portuguese. Many of thi 
heraldic devices ; the earlie* 
of the entrance door, bears 
the building of the church 
have commenced in 1505. 

\''ASCO DE Gama died at 
24th December 1 524 and wa 
church, but his remains we 
Portugal by his fifth son an 
at Lisbon. The church pla 
and interesting; it was hand 
Dutch when the place v 
1795. The present Sant 
Catholic Cathedral, which 
the Church, was built about 
ago. The old cathedral 
open ground near the presei 

The old Church Registe 
and Marriages can be seen 
renovated and re-bound an 
ting record to people of i 
and Dutch nations. No d 
if sold, fetch a large sum. 
some documents on palmyn 
to those shown at the 
Tooth fat Kandy ; more ii 
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these than the majority of documents of 
the present time. 

The visitor wtli of course engage a 
rikshaw and pay a visit to Jew Town to 
see the Synagogue and the houses fashioned 
more or less after the Dutch style where 
dwell the remnants of a dwindling people, 
for of the White Jews but a hundred 
remain while the Black Jews over the 
water at Ernakulam number upwards 
of 5,000. 

It will have been interesting to pass 
just once, with hand kerchief to nose, 
through the narrow streets of this conges- 
ted town where goats, diminutive cattle, 
and mangy dogs dispute the path with 
yelling coolies and honking motors; and 
where are all the varied commodities, 
sights, and smells of a busy hive of eastern 
people gathered together from many 
lands. 

Inseparably connected with the Portu- 
guese occupation of Cochin and the 
Malabar coast is the defence of the place 
for four months in 1504 by Duarte 
Pacheco. His inspiring defence may be 
compared with that of Mangalore by 
Colonel Campbell or of Arcot by Clive, 
but it is wholly out of proportion to say 
that “ Duarte Pacheco takes his place m 
point of military ability, resource and 
skill, with Clive, de Bussy and Wellington 
in the history of Indo-European relations.** 
(K. M. Panikkar m “ Malabar and the 
Portuguese**.) The besieger was the 
Zamorin of Calicut, that title meaning 
‘The Lord of the Hills and the Sea*! 

Some twenty miles north of Cochin is 
Cranganore where is an old Portuguese 
fort dating from 1523. The place is 
identical with the Musiris of Ptolemy, and 
the Muziris pnmum emporium India of 
Pliny and Roman coins are frequently 
found along the coast. So Cranganore 
was the first resort of Western shipping, 
and the earliest settlement of Jew and 
Christian immigrants. At the present 
time it is of little importance, and princi- 
pally known in connection with the extra- 
ordinary ‘ Cock Festival * held there in the 
month of Menam (March-Apnl) in each 
year. 

In all eastern ports there is a great 
variety of peoples ; and in a country like 
India, where the caste system prevails, 
the uninitiated cannot attempt to 


distinguish them from one another. It is of 
interest however to remark that this 
West Coast of India has been the home 
from the first century of an ancient Christian 
community known as the Syrian Christians, 
or the Christians of St. Thomas the Apostle, 
believed to have been founded at 
Cranganore m the year 52 A.D. It was an 
undivided church until the close of the 
fifteenth century but is now separated into 
two sects, the Anglicans and the Orthodox 
Syrians, and the former have become in 
recent years a very babel of different 
Christian communities. 

The hundred miles of coast between 
Cochin and Calicut is not very accessible 
owing to the many canals and rivers, and 
the want of motorable roads adjacent to 
that portion of the coast line. The 
important town of Calicut can be visited by 
the South Indian Railway which runs 
all along the coast up to Mangalore, but it 
does not attract other than the business 
community and those officials whose duty 
lies there. Steamers have to lie some miles 
from the shore. This place was the scene 
of many brutal acts on the part of the 
early Portuguese, Vasco de Gama in 
particular being guilty of some terrible 
outrages which brought retribution in 
their tram, as the pirates established on the 
Kotta river twenty-five miles to the north, 
the traces of whose fort still remain, 
whenever they captured a Portuguese 
ship — and they took fifty in one year- 
slaughtered the entire crew. 

Seven miles out to sea is SACRIFICE RoCK 
which took this name from the deeds of 
slaughter done there in those warring days. 
It was known to the Romans as ‘White 
Rock* and is called by the Malabar people 
Velliyankallu (white rock) owing to the 
deposit of guano occasioned by the sea 
birds which alight upon it. On only one 
side and at one point is landing from a 
boat feasible, even in calm weather, so it 
is certain that those murderous deeds were 
done on the east side of the island and 
probably beneath the large overhanging 
rock so noticeable here. All around this 
is small island is excellent sea fishing 
and among the clefts in the rocks 
are edible birds* nests — those of the 
swallow (Hirundo nidis edulibus ?) so 
highly prized in China. The five-second 
powerful beam from the Cotta point 
lighthouse warns shipping of the danger of 
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this rock and the rugged coast in the 
vicinity/’ 

Mural Paintings : ‘In mural paint- 
ings, Cochin temples,’ writes K. Achyutha 
Menon ‘ easily take the lead of all temples, 
in South India, Those at Chemmanthatta, 
a little known shrine in the Talappilh 
taluq of the State, are of exquisite beauty. 
In His Highness’ Palace at Mattantherry, 
overlooking the temple of Pazhayannur 
Bbagavathi, the household deity of the 
Ruling House of Cochin, are a number of 
murals, which may, without exaggeration, 
be called dreams m colour equalling if not 
excelling the paintings on the walls of 
Ajanta. The themes are mostly religious, 
but portions of them which are secular, 
aim at presentation of the episodes in the 
life of Shiva. All art, it has been well 
said, should be a revelation. The temple 
murals of Cochin are revelations. They 
satisfy, as all examples of great art, as 
opposed to fine art should, the critical as 
well as appeal to the uncritical. The 
appeal which they make even to-day to 
artists and art-lovers from all parts of 
India and even abroad ^ihows that there 
has not been much change in the standards 
of Indian taste so far as the fundamentals 
of art are concerned. In many cases, the 
colours appear as vivid to-day as when 
they were made. The predomment colours 
appear to be “ orange ” red and an unusual 
blue-green tint. It is interesting to find 
that very often the same colours are used 
to depict similar kinds of emotion, thus 
suggesting that the artists, whoever they 
were, knew that colour has got “a 
physiological as well as psychological 
aspect”. The necessity of safeguarding 
and preserving these treasures of inesti- 
mable value has lately attracted the 
attention of the Cochin Government, and 
the services of specially qualified artists 
have been engaged to make faithful 
reproductions of these, in colour, to be 
exhibited m the Town Hall and Art 
Gallery to be shortly opened at Tnchur. 

The bronzes of Cochin temples are of 
a class apart. The art of dealing with 
metals and alloys was in this State a 
very highly developed art, even in ancient 
days. The bronze lamps and the statues 
of Dwarapalakas in panchaloham, alloy 
of five metals, that are m the Cochin 
Government Museum at Trichur, have 
excited the admiration of the leading art- 


critics of India. Whether the style of art 
exhibited by the bronze images in use in 
Cochin temples is indigenous or whether 
they conform to the well-accepted tradi- 
tions of Indian art, are interesting matters 
for enquiry, but clearly outside the range 
of this paper. It has always seemed to me 
that they bear a striking resemblance to 
the Pala images, of which a beautiful 
account has been given by Chatterji in the 
Modern Review, VoL XLVII, page 86, 
m his article “ The Pala Art of Gauda 
and Magadha.” The lamps.and the Deepas- 
tambhams (pillars of light, sometimes in 
granite, but more often of bronze) met 
with in Cochin temples have an individua- 
lity 'which is their own. Some of the 
finest specimens of these lamps are m the 
State Museum, and they exhibit in a 
striking manner that perfect craftsman- 
ship which is so essential to the creation 
of a work of art.’ 

Cochin Harbour: Tt is generally 
admitted’ writes Sri K.V. Menon, ‘that the 
Port of Cochin is one of the finest in the 
world. It is situated about 100 miles due 
north from Cape Comorin, the southern- 
most point of South India, and consists of 
an area of 120 square miles of sheltered 
backwaters behind an opening 400 yards 
wide. Up to its development, all vessels 
had to ship or unship their cargoes about 
three miles out at sea — an operation which 
was most difficult and hazardous during 
the monsoons. But it is open to-day for 
deep water traffic even in the worst 
monsoons and provides a safe anchorage 
at all times of the year; and any ship 
which can pass through the Suez Canal 
can enter it in safety. 

The story behind this development 
is one of remarkable interest. For over 
fifty years the Cochin Chamber of 
Commerce and other parties interested in 
the question had been pressing for the 
conversion of Cochin into a deep sea-port; 
but to every one of their representations 
the answer had been returned that it was 
not an economically feasible proposition. 
But m 1919, when Lord Willmgdon was 
Governor of Madras, the authorities 
changed their mind and agreed to certain 
preliminary works being undertaken on 
behalf of the improvement of the harbour. 
These works proved successful, and 
consequently an agreement was arrived at, 
in 1925 for the full development of the 
harbour/ 
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Cochin Constitution Act : The 
Government of His Highness the Maharaja 
of Cochin have just issued a new Act — 
the Government of Cochin Act — promul- 
gated by His Highness. 

Under the Act, certain departments 
pertaining to rural development — Agricul- 
ture, Ayurveda, Co-operation, Panchayats, 
Public Health, Uplift of the Depressed 
Classes and Development of Cottage 
Industries — are to be made over to an 
elected Minister, answerable to the 


legislature for the administration of these 
departments, the idea being that, so far as 
these are concerned, the state will enjoy 
responsible government. 

The Act follows in the mam the provi- 
sions of the Government of India Act, 
1935. It embodies the main principles, 
leaving details to be laid down by rules of 
which the first set is appended to the Act. 

The Chief Court becomes a High Court 
and the Act lays down provision governing 
its status and powers. 


T his lovely land, being ‘ one of the 
fairest and most interesting realms 
that Asia has to show’, as Sir 
M. E. Grant Duff calls it, is bounded on 
one side by a chain of mountains, gra- 
dually sinking down westwards towards 
low country. The forest wealth is 
ineffable ; luxurious flowing rivers plentiful, 
enriching the cocoanut gardens and the 
coast line extensive. 

Lord Curzon declared in a moment of 
exultation, ‘ in the whole of India, there is 
no State with greater fertility of resources, 
with more picturesque surroundings, with 
ampler opportunities for work, with richer 
prospects of development than Tra van- 
core.’ 

Small and rapid rivers are numerous. 
Springing from the mountains, they race 
their way through precipitous banks. 
Penyar is the largest. The low sandy 
sealme is often interrupted by the steep 
rocks of Cape Comorin, the projecting 
promontories of Kadiapatnam and Vilmjam, 
the rugged cliffs of Warkalai, the narrow 
reefs of Tangacherry and by the expansive 
mouths of vasty rivers. 

The situation near the Equator, the 
proximity to the Indian Ocean, and the 
influence of the mountain ranges speak 
for the unique climate of Travancore 
which has a constant flow of breeze. 

The aristocracy of noble trees flourish 
in the floral belts. Teak, the monarch of 
the forest, is abundant. From silken 
Shencottah to cedared Cinnamon, the 
Garden of India glistens. 

The boundary between Travancore and 

Coimbatore is considered the sportsman's 


paradise. As Sir John David Rees feels, 
‘if the night spent on the way recall the 
Inferno, the days are those of Paradise 
when once the hills are reached, and the 
traveller rides through the shady forest 
under a leafy canopy, only admitting the 
sunshine by infrequent shafts; every 
support of the lofty roof, a tall pillar tree 
with a green Corinthian capital, festooned 
with vines and creepring plants, and the 
floor covered with an undergrowth of tree- 
ferns, cycads and flowering shrubs or the 
graceful cardamom whose smooth glistening 
oblong leaves wave tremulously in 
light breeze; Malabar squirrels jump 
out, the yellow fur of their stomachs 
and their red fur of their backs 
gleaming m the sunshine which catches 
the taller trees ; wood pigeons flit through 
the sylvan aisles ; jungle fouls cackle ; 
wood-peckers tap the tree trunks and 
cicadse shrilly whistle; and yet the 
general effect is one of silence. In the 
morning hours one might call these forests 
the mysterious temple of the dawn. ’ 

Elephants roam all along the Ghats. 
They are captured and tamed. Their 
services are invincible in the transporta- 
tion of timber from forests to river banks. 

Nairs were henditary warriors. They 
formed the military nobility of the land. 
Nambudins form the landed aristocracy. 
The population of the State according to 
the census taken in 1931 is 5,095,973. 
The important towns are Trivandrum, 
Nagercoil, Quilon, Kottayam, AUeppy, 
Changanachery, Shencottah and ColacheL 
The whole country side is bedecked with 
homesteads, each glistening in its garden 
settings, 

Hinduism is the dominant religion* 
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In area, the State occupies the nmteenth 
place among the Indian States and m 
population the third place, though 
Hyderabad eleven times bigger than 
Travancore, is only about thrice populous. 

Tradition enshrouds the early history 
of Travancore. In the eloquent words of 
Lord Curzon, * side by side with our own 
system, and sometimes almost surrounded 
by British territory, there are found m 
this wonderful country the possessions, 
the administration, the proud authority 
and unchallenged traditions of the Native 
dynasties — a combination which both m 
the picturesque variety of its contrast, 
and stili more m the smooth harmony of 
Its operation, is, I believe, without parallel 
in the history of the World'. 

Travancore is the mirror of ancient 
India, the superb surviving specimen of 
her glorious tradition, it is the most 
Indian of the Indian States. The vene- 
rable antiquity of its Royal House dates 
several centuries before the Modern 
European nations came into existence. 

‘According to all legends and all 
available evidence, the Malabar coast was 
populated by Aryan emigrants from the 
eastern side of the Ghats. It is equally 
a fact that the priestly class not only 
predominated among the emigrants, but 
they foresaw the halo of sanctity which 
encircled themselves, might not be proof 
against the gradual degeneracy of religious 
feelings which time must produce and the 
consequent encroachment upon their 
supremacy in the land. And they 
constitutionalized that sanctity by demising 
large tracts of land and their revenues 
to certain temples built and consecrated 
by them. Men who would not hesitate to 
rob a priest may still commit sacrilege on 
an object of general religious worship. 
Of these temples, the priest assumed 
proprietory wardenship. Almost every 
temple of note had a synod of these 
priestly wardens. They invited the 
leading laymen or chief to a membership 
of the synod and entrusted to him the 
stewardship of the whole temple domain 
subject to their superior authority. Thus 
arose these temples. Thus arose the 
sovereigns of the Malabar Coast*. The 
functionaries were designated Koil 
Adhikarikals. In course of time, they 
became independent chieftains, 


The Maharaja is the representative of 
the Chera Dynasty, one of the three 
eminent Hindu dynasties. 

In later histone times, Travancore 
consisted of some four or five separate 
states. The English first settled at Anjengo 
in 1684. Marthanda ^ arma by 1758 brought 
the whole of Travancore under his sway. 
He established order and dedicated it to 
Sn Padmanabhaswami. He and his 
successors, Rajas and Ranis of Travancore, 
have since ruled as the Dasas or Sevinis 
of the Deity. Travancore State rendered 
great military service to the Company. 
It is one of the staunchest allies of the 
British power and was included in the 
Treaty made m 17b4 between the East 
India Company and the Sultan of Mysore. 
In 1795 the Company agreed to protect 
Travancore from all foreign enemies. In 
1805 by the terms of a new Treaty con- 
cluded, the State was to make an annual 
payment of eight lakhs of British rupees 
for a British subsidiary force. 

The official year m Travancore is said 
to date from the rebuilding of Quiion 
about 1103 years ago. It begins in the 
middle of August. 

Travancore has its own coinage of the 
Silver Fin AN I, the copper and silver 
CHAKRAMb. The State has its own postal 
service. 

His Highness Sn Padmanabha Dasa, 
Vanchi Pala, Rama \ arma, Kulasekhara 
Kritapati, IManney Sultan, Maharaja 
Raja Ramaraja Bahadur, bhamsher, Jang, 
Maharaja of Tra\ancore, was born on 
7th November 1912. His Highness was 
invested with ruling powers on 6th 
November 1931. His Highness the 
Maharaja’s European tour in 1933 is an 
illubtnous event in the annals of the State. 
His Highness the Maharaja has carved 
his name in letters of gold on the memo- 
rable edifice of ages by his magnanimous 
proclamation for iitting the ban on 
untouchabiiity. 

The Ruler of Travancore is the source 
of all authority , Judicial, Administrative 
and Legislative. The Minister is designated 
Dewan. An organised Secretariat assist 
the Dewan. 

The revenue of the State is derived by 
authority conferred by various statutory 
enactments. 

The Constitution is a bi-camerai 
legislature---'The Travancore Sn Mulam 
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Assembly and the Travancore Sri Chitra 
State Council. Both Houses initiate and 
pass legislation, discuss the annual budget 
and move resolutions on matters of general 
public interest. 

Cultivation is steadily extending farther 
and farther into the interior. The total 
area of the State m 1933 was 4,880,000 
acres, of which paddy cultivation was 
701,808 acres, Tea 78,614 acres, rubber 
59,862 acres, and Cocoanut 662,132 acres. 

Salt is a Government monopoly 
and there were 13 factories for the 
manufacture of Salt in 1933* Disaffores- 
tation IS systematically pursued. 

The High Court is the Highest 
Civil and Criminal Court in the State. 
Besides, there were 6 District Courts, 

9 Second Judges’ Courts, 40 District 
Munsiffs Courts and 19 Village Panchayat 
Courts. 

The soil is Admirably suited for 
the growth of arecanut. Pepper is the 
wealth of the State. Travancore Carda- 
moms enjoy high reputation. 

The Planting Industry consists of 
Coffee, Tea and Rubber. Coffee planta- 
tion flourishes m the Western Ghats. Tea 
succeeds in the soil finely. Tea estates 
are numerous, and the majority of the 
enterprises owe their enterprise to Euro- 
pean Capital. The cool alluvial flats of ' 
the valley of the Penyar and the basin 
of the lower Kalathoopuzha are grandly 
suited for Rubber cultivation. 

Mining Industry : In Vellanad Mines, 
Cullen Mines and Venganur Mines 
Plumbago is found in large quantities. 
Iron is also found throughout the country. 
Some Mica was laid bare in South Travan- 
core, 

Factory Industries: The Malabar 
Match Manufacturing Co., and the Punalur 
Paper Mills Ltd., are doing excellent 
work. 


The most Irrigation work m the 
State IS the Kodayar Irrigation system. 
The Trivandrum Water Works Scheme 
is immensely beneficial. The Trivandrum 
Electric Supply is steadily increasing. 
The Palli vasal Hydro-Electric Scheme 
is making tremendous progress. 

Ayurveda is receiving prominence. 
Every village has its Vaidyan, The 
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Ayurveda Patasala has been raised to the 
status of a College. 

The Travancore University is an 
illustrious contemporary to the Madras 
University. Ihere is the law College, the 
Ayurveda College, the Agricultural Schools 
and the Fishery School. 

The Trivandrum Public Library, 
the Museum and Public Gardens, and the 
Department for the ^preservation and 
Publication of Oriental Manuscripts are 
maintained by the Government, There 
were 29 News Papers and 76 Periodicals 
published m the State in 1933. 

Alleppy is an important commercial 
centre. Cocoanut oil mills are numerous. 
Alleppy is a great sea-port which is 
provided with a lighthouse. 

Chang AN achery possesses the grandest 
Syro-Roman Church on the Malabar 
Coast. Sea-going steamers occasionally 
call to load monozise and palmyra fibre 
for Europe. 

The Fort of Udayagiri was formerly 
one of the principal military stations in the 
State. Nagercoii is the only important 
town south of the Capital. The town owes 
much of its improvement and its position 
to the efforts of the Christian Missionaries. 
There is a Government Sugar Distillery 
here. 

Quilon has a reef of rocks for its 
beach. On the South is the beautiful bay. 
Cotton spinning, weaving and the manu- 
facture of tiles are its chief industries. 

Shencottah lies at the foot of the 
Ghats. Several Coffee estates are situated 
around the town. Not three miles off are 
the renowned Courtallam Falls which 
genial place is resorted as a Sanatorium, 
The Punalur Paper Mills is situated 
mid-way between bhencottah and Quilon 
and the paper manufactured here is largely 
bought by the Madras and Travancore 
Governments. A suspension bridge across 
the Kaiiada river is very picturesque. 

Vaikom, 23 miles from Alleppy is 
celebrated for its Shiva temple and pilgrims 
flock to this place from all parts of India 
during Ashtami Festival. 

Trivandrum is the capital of the State 
and the residence of the Maharaja. The 
Marvellous pagoda of Sri Padmanabha- 
swami within the Fort enchant thousands 
of pilgrims from all parts of India. Tbo 
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Military Cantonment, the Government 
Offices and other buildings are lovely 
constructed amidst luxuriant plumages of 


nature's grandeur. Not far Jrom the town 
is the sea port of Valiathurai which is a 
port of call for coasting steamers. 




T he Pudukkottai State is bounded on ^ 
the north and the west ‘by the 
Tnchmopoiy district, on the south 
by the Ramnad district and on the east by 
the Tanjore district. Its area is 1,179 
square miles and the population according 
to the census of 1931 was 4,00,694. The 
state resembles in its physical features the 
upland parts of the east coast of the 
Madras Presidency and consists for the 
most part of a plain of somewhat sparsely 
cultivated dryland interspersed with a 
large number of ram-fed tanks and 
traversed by a few jungle streams. It has 
no sea board. Its climate resembles that of 
the surrounding districts of Tnchmopoiy, 
Tanjore and Ramnad, and is fairly healthy. 
The State is mainly agricultural and is 
dependent on a somewhat precarious 
rainfall. 

The capital of the state is Pudukkottai, 
a well laid out municipa] town containing 
some imposing public buildings and pro*- 
vided with a protected, though limited 
water supply, to supplement which, 
measures are being taken. The population 
of the town according to the census of 
1931 was 28,776. 

The State continues to be in direct 
relations with the Government of India 
through the Agent to the Governor- 
General, Madras States, with his head- 
quarters at Trivandrum. 

Devasthanam and Charity; General:- 
Originally the State temples, chatrams 
(feeding houses) and other charitable 
institutions possessed landed endowments. 
In 1897 the State resumed these and 
allotted from general revenues annual 
grants of money proportionate to the 
importance of each institution, The 
general supervision of all the institutions 
vests in the Darbat and is exercised 
through the Dewan Peishkar, assisted by 
his personal Assistant. 

Number and class of institutions; — 
There were 889 institutions as m the 
preceeding fasli and also one private 
foundation managed by the State. There 


were further 32 ‘ Pararashtram katlais' 
or allotments for services conducted in 
temples and other religious institutions 
situated outside the State. 

Land Revenue, Survey, and Set- 
tlement : Revenue divisions : — For 
purposes of Revenue Administration, the 
State IS divided into three taluqs-Alangudi, 
Tirumayyam and Kolattur, each under the 
control of a Tahsildar. Until 1 — 2 — 36 
each taluq consisted only of 5 Revenue 
Inspectors’ divisions. With effect from 
the date, the Salt, Abkari and Forests 
departments were amalgamated with the 
Revenue department as an experimental 
measure and the six posts of Inspectors 
of Salt, Abkari and Forests including that 
of the plantation circle were abolished and 
the Revenue Inspectors were required to 
perform the executive duties till then 
performed by the Inspectors of Salt, 
Abkari and forests and of the plantation 
circle within their respective jurisdictions. 
To enable the Revenue department to cope 
with this extra work, an additional 
Revenue inspector was appointed for each 
taluq. Thus each taluq was divided into 
SIX firkas with a Revenue Inspector m 
charge of each. There are m all 441 
villages and 1,511 hamlets m the State. 

Condition of the People ;-The mam 
occupation of about 80 per cent of the 
population of the State is agnculturaL 
There are no perennial rivers. Agricul- 
ture is thus entirely dependent on local 
rainfall. The season varied from fair to 
good m different parts of the State. 

Salt and Excise : General : — In pursu- 
ance of the convention entered into in 1887 
between the Government of Madras and 
the State the manufacture of earth salt 
m the State has been prohibited in consi- 
deration of an annual contribution of 
Rs. 38,000 made by the Government of 
Madras. The Salt required for consump- 
tion m the State is imported from the 
British Factories on the east coast by 
private dealers. 






HIS HIGHNESS BRIHADAMBA DAS 
RAJA RAJAGOPALA THONDAIMAN BAHADUR 


ENTITLED TO A SALUTE OF 1 I GUNS, 
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Matches : There was one match factory 
in the State owned by Mr. G. Asaph and 
employing only manual labour. 

Forests and Plantations General : 
The forests m the State consist of scrub 
jungles with no timber trees of any value. 
They yield considerable quantities of 
fire^wood, green leaves for manure and 
certain other minor produce, besides 
affording pasture. They are* classified as 
‘Reserved Forests', or ‘Unreserved Forests’. 
The; thickly wooded inner belts of the 
reserved forests that are specially preserved 
for shooting are called ‘ Game preserves ' 
while the outer belts of such forests which 
are not specially reserved, for shooting 
are called ‘ Ordinary reserved Forests’. 
The other forests are called Unreserved. 
The area of the game preserves was 32 
square miles, of the ordinary reserved 
forests and of the unreserved forests 
68 square miles. 

Law and Order : General The 
administration of Civil and Criminal 
Justice and to some extent the constitution 
of this various courts m the State are on 
British Indian model. The Chief Court 
exercises the powers of a High Court 
both m criminal and civil matters; a second 
appeal on questions of law and in certain 
circumstances, on questions of fact also 
he to a special court of second appeal 
consisting of two judges, which is consti- 
tuted year after year. 

Criminal Justice? There were 18 
magisterial courts in the State at the 
beginning of the fasii, three of the first 
class, seven of the second class and 
eight of the third class. 

Prisons: As m the previous fash, there 
were nine prisons in the State, the Central 
Jail at the capital and the eight sub-Jails 
at mofussil stations. 

Central Jail: There was sufficient 
accommodation in the Central Jail for all 
prisoners admitted. Women were as 
usual confined m the separate enclosure. 
Lunatics were also confined separately. 
The question of constructing a separate 
ward for lunatics is still under the 
Darbar’s consideration. 

Education : Number of Schools:-Inclu- 
ding the High school section of the 
College, there were 341 educational insti- 
tutions of the secondary and elementary 
grades in the State, against 323 in the 


previous fasii. There was one school 
for every 3'46 square miles and for every 
1,175 of the population of the State. 

Number of Pupils There were in 
all 17,341 pupils on the rolls in 1936against 
18,604 pupils on the last day of the 
preceeding fasii. Assuming the age of 
pupils studying in the elementary schools 
to range between five and ten the per- 
centage of pupils under instruction on the 
last day of the school year to the population 
of the same age period was 47.99 for boys 
and 9.9 for girls against 54.98 and 9.8 on 
the last day of the school year of the 
preceeding fasii. The decrease is due to 
the temporary suspension of the compul- 
sory education Regulation on account of 
the severe draught in the previous year. 

College: — His Highness the Raja’s 
College at Pudukkottai is a second grade 
college preparing students for the inter- 
mediate examinations in arts and science 
of the Madras University and for the 
S, S. L. C. Examination. Carpentry, 
gardening and sloyd were taught as manual 
instructions- Religious and moral 
instruction continued to be given as part 
of the regular work. Instruction in 
commercial subjects and agriculture was 
also given. 

Physical training was compulsory for 
all classes. Sports were in charge of an 
association of teachers and the students 
wDich was liberally financed by the State. 
There were three scout troops 97 strong, in 
the College, at the end of the fasii. They 
rendered service on festival days. 

The College Literary Association and the 
reading room did useful work. The working 
of the college was satisfactory. 

Medical Institutions: There were 
15 medical institutions m the State in 
1936 including the dispensary at Panaya- 
patti endowed by Mr. S. S. M. Chinniah 
Chettiar. Four of these 15 institutions 
were located in the town. Two 
of the four institutions are allopathic 
hospitals, one of which is set apart 
exclusively for women and children. 
The third is an allopathic dispen- 
sary at Tirugokarnam, a suburb of 
the town, and the fourth an ayurvedic 
dispensary. All the rest are allopathic 
dispensaries located m the rural stations. 
One of these is an aided dispensary at 
Avyarpatti in Kolattur Taluq. 
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Her Highnessthe Ranee^s Hospital: — This 
institution has four wards for general 
diseases and one ward for contagious 
diseases providing in all 52 beds. 

Local Self-Government: Constitu- 
tion:-Pudukkottai Town is the only Munici- 
pality m the State. The Municipal Council 
IS composed of 16 councillors, 12 of whom 
are elected by the rate-payers ' of the 
Municipality and four nominated by the 
Government. Three of the nominated 
members are officials. Four of the elective 
seats fell vacant during the fasti and the 
vacancies were filled by election. The 
Chairman of the Municipal council was an 
official as before. 

The Animayapatti water supply scheme 
intended to supplement the supply of 
drinking water from the Pudukkulam, was 
completed in 1936. The water from this 
source was alleged to be unsatisfactory 
for cooking. It is hoped that it will be 
possible to treat the water so as to remove 
all cause for criticism. 

The Darbar are glad to record that the 
relations between the Chairman and the 
members of the Municipal council continued 
to be cordial and that the affairs of 
the Municipality were administered effici- 
ently, though the Darbar had to cancel 
few Resolutions passed by the Council. 

The construction and maintenance of 
village roads and streets cleaning of streets 
and removal of rubbish and noxious vege- 
tables from public places, maintenance of 
tanks and the supply of good water for 
drinking, lighting of the streets and other 
measures conductive to the health of the 
villagers were undertaken by the pancha^ 
yats m general. Some panchayats also 
provided such public amenities as street 
lighting by electricity, the conduct of 
elementary schools and Reading rooms 
and libraries. 

Agriculture: The Dewan Peishkar 
was m charge of the Agricultural depart- 
ment. The state is divided into two 
agriculture divisions, East and West, 
each in charge of an agricultural instructor. 
There is a demonstration farm m the town 
with a manager in charge of it. 


Veterinary Hospital: The Veteri- 
nary hospital at the capital is in charge of 
a qualified Veterinary Assistant who is 
under the administrative control of the 
Chief Medical and Sanitary Officer of the 
State. 

The State Museum: In the year 
under report extensive repairs were execu- 
ted to the Museum building. The tiled 
roof of the ‘ Economic Section * was repla- 
ced by a ferro concrete ceiling. The 
terrace of the ‘ Natural History Section * 
was picked up and renewed with Moghul 
plastering. The ceiling and flooring of the 
officer room of the Curator and its outer 
veranda on all sides were renewed. 

Trade and Industries: No industries 
of importance are carried on in the State. 
A few cottage industries such as the 
weaving of silk and cotton fabrics on 
hand-looms, dyeing, wool spinning, making 
mats with rushes and fans out of palm 
leaves, basket making, metal-work and 
oil-pressing, are carried on at Tiruvappur 
and Parambur and fan and basket making 
Peraiyur and Arasandampatti. 

The chief articles of export were granite 
(gneiss) red and yellow, ochre, jack fruit, 
black, red and green gram, groundnut and 
yams. 

The principal articles of import were 
as usual, salt, paddy, straw, hard-ware, 
tobacco, timber, Calicut tiles and bricks, 
Cuddappah slabs, cotton and silk goods, 
petrol and kerosme oil. Bullocks and 
cows were imported from Manapparai and 
adjacent places in the Trichinopoly district. 
Cocoanuts, keeths (Plaited cocoanut leaves) 
and dried fish were imported from the 
adjoining Pattukottai Taluq of the Tanjore 
district. 

A railway connects the capital town 
with Trichinopoly on the north and 
Manamadurai on the South. There are 
railway stations in the State, all of which 
are served by feeder roads. All places 
of importance in the State are connected 
by good roads on many of which motor 
buses ply. 



S ITUATION AND DIMENSIONS : Ceylon 
lies 5 degrees 55 minutes and 9 
degrees 50 minutes N. latitude and 
79 degrees 42 minutes and 81 degrees 53 
minutes E. longitude. The greatest length 
of the Island from north to south i.e., 
from Point Palmyra to Dondra Head is 
270 miles; its greatest width 140 miles, 
from Colombo on the west coast to 
Sangamankanda on the east. Its area is 
25,332 square miles, nearly the same as 
that of Holland and Belgium or about 
half the size of England. 

The Climate of Ceylon is tolerable 
for the tropics ; the accessibility of the hills 
is a great boon to the dwellers in the 
plains and a change to the sea is beneficial 
to those who live in the hills. In the low 
country, the districts which have been 
opened in rubber, cocoanuts, and other 
products are generally fairly healthy, but 
in the unopened localities malaria is 
common. At Colombo, the * hot weather* 
season may be said to extend from March 
to May and the ‘ Cold weather ' from 
December to February. July and August 
are often pleasant, particularly on the 
west side of the Island. 

Rainfall ; As is generally found 
in the tropics, however, the seasons are 
distinguished by differences in rainfall, 
rather than pronounced variations in 
temperature. The change in the direction 
of the monsoon winds, from south-west to 
north-east, causes a corresponding change 
in the location of the heaviest rain, which 
IS usually experienced to windward of the 
hills, while during the mtermonsoon 
seasons, local wind circulations are liable 
to give ram m any part of the Island. The 
annual rainfall varies from about 40 
inches in the north-west and the south-east 
to over 200 inches in some parts of the 
interior. 

History: The earliest inhabitants of 
the Island are thought to have been the 
Nagas and Yakkhas, the latter being 
perhaps now represented by the Veddas, 
a fast fading race. Legendary history 
has it that the first invaders were 
Aryans from the North of India, 
who under the leadership of Vijaya, 
overcame the aborigines and established 
the Sinhalese dynasty. Early attention 


appears to have been paid by the 
invaders to irrigation works, agricultural 
development, and other branche'. of civil 
administration, and by the end of the third 
century A. D. a comparatively advanced 
stage of civilization had been reached. 
The histxDry of Ceylon down to the sixteenth 
century may be divided into two parts viz., 
the period of the Sinhalese Mahavansa, 
Circa 500 B. C. to 300 A. D. and that of 
the Suluwansa, from Circa 300 A. D. 
onwards. The first period is one of 
increasing development and civilization 
and the second period is one of ever increa- 
sing pressure from the Tamils. A natural 
limit occupation resulted from the constant 
warfare and the Tamils known as JafFnese 
were left in possession of the north of the 
Island. 

In the sixteenth century the Portuguese 
formed settlements on the coasts of the 
Island; m the next century they were 
dispossessed by the Dutch. More recently 
commerce has brought about a peaceful 
invasion of Moors, officially styled Muslims, 
and Malayas who are found m large 
numbers especially m Hambantota and 
reckoned to be the backbone of the Police 
force. In 1796 the British took possession 
of the Dutch settlements in the Island, 
which were then annexed to the Presidency 
of Madras, but five years later m 1802, 
Ceylon was constituted a separate Crown 
colony. In 1815, the districts of the interior, 
which had maintained their independence 
under the kings of Kandy, were acquired 
by Great Britain as the result of a 
rebellion against the Kandyan King, and 
the whole Island was thus united under 
the British rule. 

Principal Languages: Sinhalese 
and Tamil are the two chief vernacular 
languages in the Island, the former being 
spoken by the Sinhalese who chiefly 
inhabit the western, central and southern 
portions of the Island, and the latter by 
the Tamils inhabiting the northern parts 
and eastern parts and by the imigrant 
estate population. English is in general 
use among the people of the upper and 
middle classes of all communities. 

Government:— In July, 1931, the then 
existing Constitution was superseded by a 
new Constitution appointed by the Secre- 
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tary of State for the Colonies, based on the 
recommendations of a Special Commission 
which visited Ceylon in 1927-28. The new 
Council consists of three official members, 
fifty elected members, and not more than 
eight members nominated by the Governor. 
Neither an elected nor a nominated 
member may be a person holding any 
public office under the Crown in Ceylon. 

All elected members are elected on a 
territorial basis, communal representation 
which was a feature of the old legislature 
having been abolished. The franchise is 
very wide. It extends, with a few excep- 
tions, to all British subjects of either sex 
who are at least twenty-one years of age 
and are domiciled m Ceylon. In addition, 
persons not so domiciled are permitted to 
vote if they possess a certain literacy and 
property qualification, or have received a 
“ certificate of permanent settlement ** 
from a Government Agent or Assistant 
Government Agent. The Board of 
Ministers consists of the three officers of 
State and the Seven Ministers, but, as 
stated the officers of the State have not 
the right to vote on questions before the 
Board. The important function of the 
Board of Ministers is the preparation of 
the annual estimates of revenue and 
expenditure for the Island and of supple- 
mentary estimates of expenditure. The 
ordinary life of a Council is four years. 

Local Government: With the 
inauguration of a new constitution for the 
Island in July, 1931, an Executive 
Committee of Local Administration was 
elected by the State Council to supervise, 
control and develop local government and 
a department of local government under 
the Commissioner of Locol Government 
was created as the Executive instrument 
of the Committee. 

Population: At the Census of the 
year 1936 — 37 Ceylon had (inclusive of 
the military and the shipping) a population 
of 5,312,548 which was 17.9 per cent 
more than that m 1921. The Island is fairly 
thickly populated ; and at the last census 
it had a density of 210 peisons per square 
mile and ranked above India, France and 
Denmark and somewhat below Japan. 

Health ; Medical aid is generously 
provided by the State, there being 108 
Government hospitals and asylums with 
provision for 11,716 beds. In Colombo 
are situated a General Hospital with 943 


beds, an Opthalmic Hospital, a Lying-in- 
Home, a hospital for women (Lady Have- 
lock Hospital), a hospital for children 
(Lady Ridgeway Hospital), a Bacteriologi- 
cal Institute, a Pasture Institute and a 
Dental Institute. At Angoda 6 miles from 
Colombo, there is a hospital for infectious 
diseases, with 168 beds. There is a lunatic 
Asylum at Angoda, and two leper Asylums, 
one at Hendala m the Western Province 
and one at Mantivu in the Eastern 
Province For the treatment of tuberculo- 
sis, there are the King Edward VIL 
Memorial Anti-Tuberculosis Institute m 
Colombo, a hospital of 349 beds. 

Municipal Towns: There are three 
Municipal Towns in Ceylon viz., Colombo 
Kandy and Galle. Of these Colombo with 
a population of about 308,100, is much 
the largest. 

Agriculture: The main crops of the 
Island are cocoanut, paddy, tea and rubber. 
Other crops which are grown to less 
extents, though their combined value is of 
not inconsiderable importance to the trade 
of the Island, are Cacao, cinnamon, 
citronella, arecanut, cardamoms, and 
tobacco. 

Animal husbandry was formerly a 
negligible factor in the agricultural economy 
of Ceylon but interest in this branch has 
now been awakened and the foundations 
of stock raising and dairy industries are 
being assiduously laid. 

Acreages under the Chief Crops 
(estimated only) 

Cocoanuts 1,100,000^ Palmyra... 50, OOOt 
Rice ... 850,000^-* Cacao ...34, OOOt 
Rubber ... 605,152| Citronella 33, OOOt 
Tea ... 557,739§ Cinnamon 26,0001 
Chenas 
Vegetable & 

other crops 140, OOOt Tobacco ...14,000 
Arecanuts 69,000t Cardomoms 6,000 

* Based on the results of the partial 
Census of Production 1929. 

**Based on an estimate of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture: according to the 
returns furnished by Government Agents 
to the Paddy rommission the extent under 
, cultivation m 1930 amounted to 941,000 
I acres. 

t Based on the Rubber Controllers 
survey for 1936. 

§ Based on the Tea Export Controller's 
I Report for 1935-36. 
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ft Based on the results of the Census of 
Production, 1921 and 1924. 
ft In millions. 

Rubber : The acreage under rubber m 
the Island is 605,152 acres. The rubber 
tree cultivated in Ceylon (Havea brasi- 
liensis) flourishes at elevations below 2,000 
feet and requires a well distributed rainfall 
of not less than 80 inches per annum. 

It IS cultivated to varying extents 
throughout the Island, chiefly in the 
Provinces of Sabaragamuwa and the 
Western, Central and Southern Provinces. 

CocoANUT; It is estimated that 
approximately, 1,100,000 acres are planted 
With cocoanuts. But cultivation on 
systematic lines may be considered to 
occupy about 900,000 acres. Along the 
coast of the Western and Southern 
Provinces planting has been done very 
closely and no systematic cultivation is 
carried out. Here the mam product is 
toddy which is supplied to arrack distilleries 
at the same time the manufacture of coir 
string and rope is an important subsidiary 
industry, especially in the hands of women. 
Elsewhere the cocoanut is cultivated 
mainly for the production of copra, and 
the extraction of oil therefrom, as well as 
the manufacture of desiccated cocoanut. 
Cultivation is confined mainly to elevations 
below 1,500 feet and a well distributed 
rainfall of 50 to 90 inches is required. 
The greater part of the acreage lies m the 
North-western, Western and Southern 
Provinces. 

Cacao : Commercial cacao is produced 
from the seeds of the plant Theobroma 
Cacao. The variety now grown in Ceylon 
IS the Forastero. 

The cultivation of cacao is restricted to 
favourably situated valleys at an elevation 
between 500 and 2,000 feet which receive 
a well regulated rainfall of 60 to 80 inches 
and are protected from high winds. 
Plantations he almost entirely in the 
Kandy and Matale Districts of the Central 
Province. Of an approximate acreage 
of 34,000 acres under cacao in the Island 
55 per cent, is in the former district and 
33 per cent, in the latter. 

As with the tea number of peasant 
holdings ranging between 1 and 5 acres is 
not inconsiderable but these small gardens 
receive but little attention from the owners 
in regard to systematic cultivation or the 
control of pests and diseases. 


Cinnamon : Cinnamon, once the main 
export, still occupies a place — though a 
minor one — in trade of the Island. Planta- 
tion in earliest days was mainly confined 
to the Western Province, of which 
Negoinbo was the most important centre. 
Much of this area was replaced with 
cocoanuts m subsequent years, but the 
extension of cultivation took place m the 
Southern Province were at the present 
time It IS estimated that there is more land 
under cinnamon than in the Southern 
Province (Galle District 40 per cent.) and 
41 per cent, in the Western Province 
(Nogombo area 30 per cent.) 

The industry is entirely m the hands of 
Ceylonese. The number of large properties 
of 100 acres and over m extent is limited 
and these receive systematic attention. 
The majority of plantations are small 
acres of 10 to 25 acres in extent. 

CiTRONELLA OiL : Citronella oil grass 
is a large coarse grass growing 3 to 4 feet 
high cultivated m Ceylon (and of late years 
in Java) for its essential oil, which is 
obtained from the leaves by distillation. 
The grass grows m any ordinary soil and 
thrives best m a moist and hot atmosphere. 

Tobacco : The estimated acreage under 
this crop in the Island is 14,000 acres, of 
which a little over half is found in the 
Jaffna district of the Northern Province 
where a great care is given to cultivation. 
The methods adopted are peculiar to this 
area and the manufacture of the leaf gives 
rise to the most important industry in 
the district. Another variety of leaf is 
I grown m the Central provinces which 
claim about 21 percent of the total acreage 
under the crop. Kandy District and Matale 
District IS a particularly favoured area. 

Arecanuts : The arecanut palm is 
grown m all village gardens m the wetter 
districts of the Island. It produces heavy 
crops of fruits, and provides straight 
stems, which are used for the erection of 
temporary structures. Pure cultivation 
of the palm similar to those to be found m 
Southern India are rarely seen m Ceylon 
although in the Kegaiia District there 
are some fairly extensive pure plantations. 
The area under arecanuts is about 69,000 
acres. 

Foodstuffs: If hill paddy (elivi) is 
excluded it may be said that the cultivation 
of paddy in Ceylon is based upon a plenti- 
ful supply of water. Not only are the plants 
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dependent upon a good supply in all stages 
up to the ripening period, but the processes 
of cultivation m all parts of Ceylon, except 
some of the most northerly are dependent 
upon it. 

Cotton : Considerable success was 
achieved in the efforts made to establish 
the cultivation of cotton as a peasant indus- 
try chiefly in the Hambantota district of 
the Southern Province and Matale District 
of the Central Province. Over 2,000 acres 
were cultivated in 1930 in the Hambantota 
district alone. Almost all the produce 
raised by the peasants was purchased by 
Government on behalf of the spinning and 
Weaving mills, Colombo, up to the end of 
the year. 

Kapok ; Kapok is not grown as a pure 
crop, but IS largely planted along the 
boundaries of fields and settlements and in 
some instances interspersed among other 
permanent crops. A regular trade is being 
conducted by petty dealers^ 

Pepper; The pepper vine is widely 
distributed throughout the wet low country 
as well as in the Kandy and Matale 
districts of the mid-country though syste- 
matic pure plantation are not established. 
It IS grown against shade trees m certain 
tea and cacao estates and is in evidence 
m practically every village garden. 

Fisheries : These are by far the most 
important and extensive and are carried 
on all round the coast by Sinhalese and 
Tamil fisherman who used native craft 
principally the catamaran and outrigger 
canoe working lines and modified nets. 
Both types of vessel depend on sail and on 
account of their limitation in size have 
long since attained their maximum deve- 
lopment and efficiency. They cannot be 
adapted to work modern fishing gear. 

Prior to the extension of the railway 
and of motor transport the bulk of the 
fish caught was either dried, cured or 
pickled but with the present facilities for 
transport and with the aid of ice making 
plants, erected at the principal fishing 
centres, fish is now distributed m a more 
or less fresh condition to practically all 
parts of the Island and such is the demand 
that only a small surplus is available for 
the fish curers with the result that the 
once prosperous dried fish industry has 
almost died out. 

The high value of the imports is the 
clear evidence of the existence of a large 
local market for fish goods and in conjunc- 


tion with the vast natural resources that 
Ceylon waters offer for exploitation indi- 
cates the scope for development open to 
this industry. 

The question of this development has 
taken the foremost place m the investiga- 
tion work of the Fisheries Department 
under the direction of the Marine Biologist 
who is also Director of the Colombo 
Museum. In the first instance this depart- 
ment carried out a fisheries survey of 
fishes and of exploring these waters for 
possible trawl fishing grounds. Two 
extensive fishing banks which are practi- 
cally virgin ground were surveyed. Both 
banks gave considerable promise for 
commercial development. 

Chank Fisheries : The chank, which 
has considerable value m India, where it is 
cut and carved into bangles, is fished 
annually m the shallow waters of the Falk 
Strait off the Jaffna Peninsula where it 
occurs in great abundance. 

Pearl Fisheries : The Ceylon 
Pearl Oyster Margantifera Vulgaris, 
the fisheries of which have been famous 
for many centuries occurs periodically m 
great abundance m the shallow-waters 
known as the Ceylon I ’earl Banks lying off 
the west coast of Ceylon and extending 
from Puttalam to Adam's Bridge. The 
Banks are under Government control and 
fisheries which are a Government monopoly 
are carried on at irregular intervals as 
oysters are available. 

Freshwater fisheries : These are 
carried on by villagers m the tanks, rivers, 
lagoons, and estuaries. Severe draughts of 
recent years have taken a heavy toll of 
fresh-water fishes so much so that in some 
fresh water areas particularly those of the 
dry zone there is serious danger of 
complete extermination. In order to 
restock these waters, steps are now being 
taken to establish fish culture ponds in 
which the more important food fishes can 
be bred and reared. 

Salt The manufacture, collection 
and the sale of salt constitute in Ceylon 
a Government monopoly which is protected 
by an import duty. The monopoly is 
administered by the Executive Committee 
for Local Administration through the 
Salt Adviser and the Revenue Officers# 
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Plumbago: Plumbago, or graphite, 
is the most important of the Ceylon mine- 
rals. It occurs m minute scattered 
crystals in some of the granuhtes and 
crystalline limestones, but it is only where 
it IS found m veins that it is of any 
commercial importance* The veins or 
pockets consist of pure graphite unmixed 
with other minerals* Frequently quartz, 
mica, felspar, pyroxene, apatite, pyrite &c., 
are associated with graphite. The most 
frequent country rock is a pyroxene 
granulite of the charnockite serious. 

Mines: The deepest mines go to a 
depth of between 600 and 800 feet, while 
considerable quantities of the mineral are 
obtained very near the surface. Several 
of the largest mines are fitted with electric 
light and equipped with modern machinery 
but in most of them the arrangements are 
very primitive. Eighty-one mines were 
reported to be working at the end of 1936 
employing about 2,166 men. 

Other Economic Minerals: Precious 
stones in large variety are found principally 
in the alluvial gravels of the Ratnapura 
District and the south-west portion of the 
Island. The most important are sapphire 
and ruby (varieties of corundum), chryso- 
beryl (including cat’s eye and the rare 
alexandrite), beryl or aquamarine, and the 
semi-precious stones, topaz, spinel, garnet, 
zircon, quartz of various colours (cairngrom, 
citrine quartz, amethyst) and moonstone. 

^Mining for gems is carried on almost 
entirely by Sinhalese on a co-partnership 
system. The stones are brought up by 
dealers to be cut and polished. Many of 
the best stones are exported to Europe and 
America, but the inferior varieties are 
largely sold locally or in India. It is 
difficult to estimate the value of the annual 
output, but It may be put at somewhere 
about Rs, 2,000,000. 

Commerce: Commerce is one of the 
Pillars of national welfare and its character 
IS fundamentally determined by the type 
of economic activity obtaining m a 
country. Ceylon is predominantly agri- 
cultural and her economic products with 
the exception of tea are raw materials, 
which are exchanged in the world’s 
markets for the manufactured goods and 
articles of food needed by its population* 
The prosperity of Ceylon depends on 
income derived from tea, rubber, and the 
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products of the cocoanut palms which 
constitute her staple agricultural industries. 

Shipping : The number of vessels 
entering the various ports of Ceylon m 
1936 was 3,865 as compared with 3,959 
in 1935 a drop of 2 percent with a corres- 
ponding drop in tonnage. Of these 2,609 
were steamers or motor vessels as against 
2660 in 1935. The off fall was more pro- 
nounced m the outports then in Colombo 
where the drop m tonnage of steamers and 
motor vessels was only 1 percent., and is a 
accounted for by the cessation of imports of 
considerable quantities of grain at certain 
out-ports. The number of vessels calling 
to coal and oil at Colombo was about the 
same as last year, viz., 214 against 218. 
The position in respect of shipping may 
therefore be regarded as practically 
stationary. 

Bureau of Industry and Com- 
merce ; To assist in the development of 
the industrial and commercial activities 
of Ceylon a Bureau of Industry and 
Commerce was formed as a section 
of the Department of the Registrar 
General who assumed charge of these 
subjects in his capacity as Director of 
Commercial Intelligence. 

The Industrial Policy of the Bureau 
is to give technical advice on industries, 
conduct surveys and initiate inquiries into 
particular industries and generally to help 
m the industrialization of the country. 
Owing to limitations of staff the industrial 
activities of the Bureau have not been 
organized to their fullest extent. The 
absence of a laboratory for research work 
and for dealing with technical problems is 
a serious handicap. The partial transition 
of Ceylon from agriculture to industry and 
the progressive consciousness of the public 
to the advantages of industrialization have 
created special problems which call for 
separate attention. 

Education and Welfare Institu- 
tions: Primary and secondary education 
m Ceylon, under the control of the Minister 
of Education and the Executive Committee 
of Education, is administered by the 
Department of Education, assisted by a 
Board of Education and 23 Education 
District Committees. 

There are 265 Maintained schools. There 
are 1,555 Government schools. There are 
in addition, 2,982 Assisted schools under 
the immediate control of private managers, 
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During the year 1936, 29 children were 
admitted 18 of them being deaf and 11 
blind m the school for the Deaf and Blind. 

The Ceylon University College : 
The University College was established in 
1921 for the purpose of affording facilities 
for higher education to students m Ceylon. 
The Ceylon Medical College was esta- 
blished m 1870 in the form of a medical 
school capable of affording a practical 
education on the principles of medicine 
and surgery and especially mid-wifery, 
together with a practical knowledge of 
Anatomy, Physiology, Materia Medica, 
Pharmaceutical Chemistry, and the art 
of dispensing. It had originally a Princi- 
pal and three lecturers and the whole 
course took only three years. 

The Law College which is controlled 
by the Incorporated Council of Legal Educa- 
tion exists for the supervision and control 
of the legal education of students desiring 
to qualify themselves as advocate or 
proctors of the Supreme Court. 

Communications and Transport; 
The position of Colombo at the junction 
of the most important trade routes in the 
East makes it an important port in the 
Commerce of the East and this natural 
advantage has been enhanced by the 
excellent facilities for docking, bunkering, 
loading and unloading cargo, water supply 
&c., afforded by the port to the vast 
tonnage of shipping navigating Eastern 
waters. The port of Colombo has contri- 
buted largely to the commercial and 
economic prosperity of the Island, and this 
fact is borne out by the phenomenal 
growth of the city of Colombo since the 
conversion of the open roadstead into a 
great artificial harbour enclosed by exten- 
sive breakwaters. Colombo is a great 
entry port, and the volume of business 
passing through its customs houses is an 
indication of the state of trade and general 
prosperity of the Island. 

The quantity of imports and exports 
handled in the port of Colombo in 1936 
amounted to 1,609,128 tons (1,067,924 
tons imports and 541,204 tons exports), 
as compared with 1,605,667 tons (1,042,638 
tons imports and 563,029 tons export) 
handled in 1935. There has been an 
increase of 3,461 tons as compared with 
the previous year. 

The harbour is enclosed on all sides 
being bounded on the south and east by 


the land and on the north and west by 
massive break-waters. The approach to the 
harbour is free from navigational dangers. 
Communication by road to the harbour 
is excellent. 

The development of the lakeside barge 
yards, comprising the portion of land 
bordering on the Beira Lake has opened 
up for commercial purposes a valuable 
stretch of land on the water front of the 
lake and has relieved the congestion in 
the harbour by affording facilities for the 
reception of a number of boats which had 
hitherto been moored in the harbour. 

The Beira Lake is now an integral 
part of the port and its progressive 
development will eventually lead to the 
establishment of a commercial Zone m the 
vicinity of the port serving as a feeder 
to the business of the port and fostering 
Its development. Cargo for shipment is 
brought down to the warehouse by cart 
lorry, tram or barge. A good supply of 
labour is available. 

Railways: All the railways in Ceylon 
are state-owned and Government con- 
trolled, the management being vested m 
the Ceylon Government Railway Depart- 
ment. Different lines radiate from 
Colombo. 

There are over 16,500 miles of roads 
and cart tracks in the Island controlled 
and administered by the authorites. 

Tramways : The only street tramways 
in Ceylon are those m the town of Colombo, 
the total length of double track being 7 
miles. There are two nearly equal routes 
one between the fort and the kelam river 
terminus, and one between the Fort and 
Borella, joined by a cross line between 
Maradana and Grand pass via Skinner’s 
road and Armour street. The total number 
of passengers earned annually is estimated 
about 13 millions. 

Canals: The only artificial navigable 
waterways in Ceylon are a series of canals 
connecting a chain of lakes on the west 
coast-Bolgoda, Colombo, Negombo, Chilaw, 
Mundeal, and Puttalam lakes as also the 
estuaries of the Calu-ganga, Kelani-ganga, 
Maha-oya and Deduruoya ; thus forming 
a continuous waterway from Kalutara m 
the south to Puttalam maintained m good 
order. In addition to the foregoing there 
are about 41 miles of boat channel main- 
tained by the dredging Jafiha lagoon. 
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Broadcasting service : The Govern- 
ment maintains a regular broadcasting 
service on a wave-length of 428*5 metres 
(700 KC) with a transmitter radiating 1*5 
K.W. situated in Colombo. Evening 
programmes are simultaneously broad- 
cast on a short-wave length 48*7 meters 
(6,160 Kilocycles). 

Programmes consisting of music, talks 
and news are broadcast m English, 
Sinhalese, and Tamil. Empire programmes 
from Daventry are relayed and broadcast 
almost daily. 

The number of Radio receiving licences 
in force at the end of 1936 was 3,873 
as against 3,053 at the end of 1935, There 
is a regular broadcast to schools conducted 
by the Department of Education. 

Currency &Cm The monetary unit 
in Ceylon is the Indian silver rupee which 
is divided into 100 cents. The following 
fractions of the rupee are coined :-Silver, 
50 cent piece; 25 cent piece; and 10 cent 
piece; Nickel 5 cent piece; copper 1 cent 
piece and J cent piece. 

The chief medium of exchange in Ceylon 
is the currency notes issued by the Govern- 
ment of Ceylon. They are of the following 
values :-Rs. 1,000/- Rs. 500/- Rs. 100/~ 
Rs.50/- Rs. 10/- Rs. 5/- Rs. 2/- and 
Re. 1/- The present value of the rupee is 
about Is. 6d. 

Weight & Measures : The standard 
weights and measures are the English 
units. In conjunction with these many 
local weights and measures are used. 

Irrigation : The remains of extensive 
and intricate networks of tanks and canals 
can be found to-day in every parts of the 
land. Indigenous irrigation activity and 
agricultural prosperity seem to have 
reached their zenith about the twelth 
century A. D. From then onwards to the 
modern era Ceylon was not infrequently 


ravaged by internal warfare and pestilence. 
No large irrigation work was constructed 
in this period and until the advent of the 
Dutch and subsequently of the British 
the works already built were allowed to 
disuse and disrepair. In modern times 
many of the old irrigation works have 
been restored to active usefulness. 

Justice and Police: The supreme 
court consists of a Chief Justice and six 
Pusine Judges. It has appellate and revi- 
sionai jurisdiction in civil cases from all 
courts except village Tribunals. The 
district courts oi which there are at present 
21 in the Island have unlimited original 
civil (including testamentary and matri- 
monial) jurisdiction and criminal jurisdic- 
tion in respect of all offences which are not 
within the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court. 

There are 30 Police courts and 3 Muni- 
cipal courts m the Island. 

Village tribunals have civil jurisdiction 
in actions in which the debt, damage or 
demand or the value of the land in dispute 
does not exceed Rs. 20. Village tribunal 
have criminal jurisdiction to try breaches 
of rules made by the inhabitants of the 
village committee. A village tribunal may 
impose a fine not exceeding Rs. 20 or 14 
days imprisonment in default of payment. 
A village Tribunal is presided over by a 
paid President appointed by the 
Governor. 

Cinematograph Films : Films imported 
into Ceylon have all been previously 
examined by Censors in England or in 
India. They are exhibited first m Colombo. 
If a film IS objectionable exhibition is 
prohibited by the Chairman of the 
Municipal council who is the censor for 
Colombo. Thus it has a system which 
acts as a check on the exhibition of 
objectionable films throughout Ceylon. 
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T She King: — IIis Majesty George VI, by the grace of God, of Great Britain, 
Ireland and British Dominions beyond the seas, King, Defender of the faith, 
Emperor of India, born December 14, 1895, second son of King George V, became 
King on 12 December, 1936 on the abdication of his elder brother, King Edward VIII 
on December 10, 1936. Married on April 26, 1923 to Lady Elizabeth Angela 
Marguerete Bowes-Lyon, born, August 4, 1900. 

King's Children -H. R. H. Princess Elizabeth Alexandra Mary, born, April 
21, 1926 and H. R. H. Princess Margaret Rose, born August 21, 1930. 

Brothers and Sisters of the King : H. R. H. Duke of Windsor, Ex-Kmg 
Edward VIII, elder brother of King George VI, succeeded to the throne on January 
20, 1936, abdicated m favour of his younger brother on 10 December 1936 on account 
of marriage question. 

H R. H. Duke of Gloucester, born, March 31, 1900; married November 6, 1935 
to Lady Alice Montague Douglas Scott, the Duchess of Gloucester, born Dec. 25, 1901. 

H. R. H. Duke of Kent, born Dec. 20, 1902, Married Nov. 29, 1934 to H. R. H. 
The Princess Manna of Greece and Denmark. 

H. R. H. The Ptmcess Royal Countess of Harewood, born April 25, 1897, 
married Feb. 28, 1922, Viscount Lacelles, now 6th Earl of Harewood. 

INDIA OFFICE 

Secretary of State for India:— Most Hon. the Marquess of Zetland, 

P. C.,G.C. I.E., K. C.I.E, 

Permanent Under-Secketary of State— S ir. F. Stewart, g. c. i.e, Parli- 
meatary Under-Secretary of State — Lord Stanley. 

ADVISERS TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE— Sir A. Ramaswami Mndaliar, 
Sir Horace Williamson, Sir J. M. Cla> (after retirement of Sir D. Bray on August 1). 
Sir Henry Strakosch, Sir R, Glarxy, Khan Bahadur Sir Abdul Quadir, Sir Allan 
Paisons, Sardar Bahadur Mohan Singh. 

High Commisbioner of India ‘.“Sir FerozKhan Noon, Kt. 

Dy. Pligh Commissioner ot India :-B. Rama Ran, L C. S. 

Trade Commissioner for India i-Dr. D. B. Meek. 
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Lord Stanley 

... 1858 

Lord George Hamilton 

... 1895 

Sir Charles Wood 

... 1859 

Sir John Brodiick 

... 1903 

Earl de Gray & Ripan 

... 1866 

John Morley 

... 1905 

Viscount Cranborne 

... 1866 

Earl of Crew 

... 1910 

Sir S. Northcote 

... 1867 

Viscount Morley 

... 1911 

Duke of Argylle 

... 1868 

Earl of Crew 

... 1911 

Marquess of Salsbury 

... 1874 

Austen Chamberlain 

... 1915 

G. Hardy 

... 1878 

E. S. Montague 

... 1917 

Marquess of Hartmgton 

... 1880 

Viscount Peel 

... 1922 

Earl of Kimberley 

... 1882 

Sir. S. Olivier 

... 1924 

Lord Rabdikoh Churchill 

... 1885 

Earl of Birkenhead 

... 1924 

Earl of Kimberley 

... 1886 

Viscount Peel 

... 1928 

Sir R. A. Cross 

... 1886 

W. Wedgwood Benn 

... 1929 

Earl of Kimberley 

... 1892 

Sir S. Hoare 

... 1931 

H. H. Fowler 

... 1894 

Marquis of Zetland 

... 1935 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

HIS EXCELLENCY THE MOST HONOURABLE THE MARQUESS OF 
LINLITHGOW, P.c., kt. g.c.s.i., o.b.e., dx.,t.d., (Rs. 20,900) 

COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF IN INDIA 

His Excellency General Sir Robert A. Cassels, g.C.b., c.s.l, d.s.o., (Rs. 8,333). 

MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 

The Honourable Sir Thomas Stewart, k.c.i.e., c.s.l, (Railways and 

Communications) 

The Honourable Sir N. N. Sircar, K.C.S.I., kt., Bar-at-law. (Law.) 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg, K.C.B , K.c,s.l , (Finance). 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik, Bart., K.c.s.l., LC.S., (Home) 

The Honourable Kunwar Sir Jagadish Prasad, KT., C.S.L, C.LE., o.b.e. 

(Education, Health and Lands). 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zaf rullah Khan Kt., Bar-at-law, 

(Commerce & Labour) 

GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS- 

HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR. 

His Excellency John Francis Ashley Lord Erskine, g.c.le. 

PERSONAL STAFF OF H. E. THE GOVERNOR. 

Mr. D. H. Elwin, LC.S., Private Secretary. 

Major T. F. H. Kelly, O.B.E., Military Secretary. 

Major D. P. Johnstone, C.LE., o.b.e., R.A.M.C. (Retd.), Surgeon. 

Lieut. E. T. R. Jenyns, Aide-de-Camp. 

Lieut. S. J. Cuthbert, Aide-de-Camp. 

Risaldar Khub Singh, Indian Aide-de Camp. 

Hony. Capt. V. S. Alexander, Sirdar Bahadur, Honorary Indian Aide-de-Camp. 
Major L Cummmg, Honorary Aide-de-Camp. 

Raja Sri Ramachandra Mardaraja Deo of Khallikote, Honorary Aide-de-Camp. 
Robert Hume, o.b.e. (Indian Police), Honorary Aide-de-Camp. 

E. R. Ward Close (Indian Police), Honorary Aide-de-Camp. 

Major R. F. Ruttledge, M. c., Commandant, H. E. the Governor*s Bodyguard. 

COUNCIL OF MINISTERS AND THEIR PARLIAMENTARY SECRETARIES. 

PUBLIC AND FINANCE. 

The Hon'ble Mr. C. Rajagopaiachariar (Prime Minister). 

M. R. Ry. A. Kaleswara Rao Garu (Parliamentary Secretary). 

REVENUE. 

The Hon’ble Mr. T. Prakasam (Minister). 

M. R. Ry. T. Viswanadham Garu (Parliamentary Secretary). 

PUBLIC works. 

The Hon’ble Yakub Hasan Sahib Bahadur (Minister). 

M. R. Ry. K. R. Karant AvL (Parliamentary Secretary). 

EDUCATION AND LEGAL. 

The Hon’bie Dr. P. Subbarayan (Minister). 

M. R. Ry. C. J. Varkey AvL (Parliamentary Secretary). 

PUBLIC HEALTH. 

The Hon’ble Dr. T. S. S. Rajan (Minister). 

M. R. Ry. A, B. Shetty Avl. (Parliamentary Secretary). 

AGRICULTURE AND RURAL DEVELOPMENT. 

The Hon’ble Mr. V. I. Muniswami Pillai (Minister). 

M. R. Ry. N. S. Varadachariar Avl. (Parliamentary Secretary). 
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INDUSTRIES AND LABOUR. 

The Hon^ble Mr, V. V. Giri (Minister). 

M, R. Ry. B. S. Murti Garu (Parliamentary Secretary.) 


ADMINISTRATION REPORTS AND PUBLIC INFORMATION. 
The Hon'ble Mr. S. Ramanathan (Minister). 

M. R. Ry. M. Bapineedu Garu (Parliamentary Secretary). 

COURTS AND PRISONS. 


The Hon’ble Mr. K. Raman Menon (Minister). 

Ahmad Thambi Muhammad Mohideen Maracair Sahib Bahadur (Parliamentary 

Secretary). 


LOCAL ADMINISTRATION. 


The Hon’ble Mr. B. Gopala Reddi (Minister). 

M. R. Ry. M. Bhaktavatsala Mudaliyar (Parliamentary Secretary) 

THE MADRAS LEGISLATiVE ASSEMBLY. 

Speaker — The Hon^ble B. Sambamurti Garu. 

Deputy Speaker — Snmati Rukmani Lakshmipathi. 

Secretary— M. R. Ry. Dewan Bahadur R. V. Krishna Ayyar AvL, B.A., M.L, 
Deputy Secretary — M. R. Ry. D. K. Venkataraghava Varma Garu, B.A., B.L. 
Assistant Secretary— M. R. Ry, M. Surya Rao Garu, B.A., b.l., 


MEMBERS. 

Abdul Hameed Khan. 

Ahmad Badsha Sahib, M. 

Abdur Rahman Ali Rajah, Arakal Sultan. 

Abdur Rahiman Khan, K. 

Abdul Rawoof, D. 

Adikesavalu Naicker, P. M. 

Adimoolam, Jamedar. 

Ahmad Thambi Muhammad Mohideen Maracair (Parliamentary Secretary). 
Ammanna Raja, Srimathi G. 

Anantachar, B. 

Anjalai Ammal, Srimathi. 

Annamalai Pillai, N. 

Appadurai Piilai, Diwan Bahadur A. 

An Gowder, PL B. 

Arunachalam Chettiar, Muthu. Kr, Ar. Kr. 

Attakoya Thangal, Khan Bahadur P. M. 

Balaknshna, S. S, 

Bapineedu, M. (Parliamentary Secretary). 

Basheer Ahmed Sayeed. 

Bhaktavatsalam, M. (Parliamentary Secretary). 

Bhakthavathsalu Nayudu, B. 

Bhashyam Ayyangar, K. 

Bhaskara Rao Mahasayo, Sriman Y. V. A, 

Bhuvarahan, V. 

Bower, I. s. o., E. H. M. 

Buchappa Nayudu, P. 

Brook, Lieut. Col. C. H. 

Chandoo, A. 

Chandramouh, K. 

Chelvapathi Chetti, G. 

Chengam Pillai, 0. 

Cbidambara Ayyar, S. 

Chmnamuthu, P. 

Chockalingam Pillai, T, S. 

Damodaram, M. P. 
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36. Denniston, R. D. 

37. D’Mello, E. M. 

38. Doraikannu, M. 

39. Doraiswami Nadar, A. R. A. S. 

40. Ghouse Mohideen, S. 

41. Gin, V. V., The Hon. (Minister). 

42. Gopala Reddi, B., The Hon. (Minister), 

43. Govinda Doss. 

44. Govindan Nayar, C. K. 

45. Gupta, V. J. 

46. Guruvulu, S. 

47. Hodgson, G. H. 

48. Halasyam Ayyar, N. 

49. Hussain, H. S. 

50. Isaac, D. R. 

51. Ishwara, K. 

52. Jebamoney Masilamoney, Mrs. 

53. Jogi Naidu Aliu. 

54. Kaderkutti, A. K. 

55. Kadirappa, D. 

56. Kala Venkata Rao. 

57. Kaleswara Rao, A. (Parliamentary Secretary). 

58. Kamaraj Nadar, K. 

59. Kannan, E. 

60. Karant, K. R. (Parliamentary Secretary). 

61. Karunakara Menon, A, 

62. Khadija Yakub Hasan, Mrs. 

63. Khalif-ul-lah, Khan Bahadur P. 

64. Kolandavelu Nayanar, K, 

65. Koti Reddi, K. 

66. Krishna Rao, G, 

67. Knshnn, S. 

68. Knshnamachan, T. T, 

69. Krishnamurti, G. 

70. Krishnaswami Bharathi, L. 

71. Kulasekaran, K. 

72. Kumararaja M. A. Muthiah Chettiyar of Chettmad. 

73. Kumaraswami Raja, P. S. 

74. Kunhammad Kutty Hajee, P. L 

75. Kuppuswami Ayyar, K. 

76. Kurmayya, V. 

77. Kuttimalu Amma, Srimathi A. V. 

78. Lakshmanaswami, 0. 

79. Lakshmanaswami, P. 

80. Luker, F. G. 

81. Lakshmi Ammal, Srimathi. V. 

82. Lakshmi Ammal, Srimathi, K. 

83. Lakshmi Devi, Dr. N. 

84. Madhavan, P. 

85. Mahboob Ali Baig. 

86. Mamckam, R. S. 

87. Mariemuthu, M. 

88. Marimuthu Piilai, S. T. p, 

89. Maruthai, R. 

90. Mir Akram Ali. 

91. Moideen Kutty, P. K. 

92. Muhammad Abdul Kadit Ravuttar, K, S* 

93. Muhammad Abdur Rahman, 
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95. Muhammad Rahmatuiiah, K. 

96. Muniswami Pillai, V, L, The Hon. (Minister) 

97. Murti, B. S. (Parliamentary Secretary) 

98. Muthuramalmga Tevar, 

99. Nachiyappa Goundar, K. A. 

100. Nadimuthu Pillai, A. PI. N- V. 

101. Nagappa S. 

102. Nagaraja Ayyangar, N. 

103. Nagiah, S. 

104. Nanjappa Goundar, K, N. 

105. Narasimha Raju, D. L. 

106. Narasimha Raj, P. L. 

107. Narasimham, C. 

108. Narasimham, V. V. 

109. Narayana Raju, D. 

110. Narayana Rao, K. V. 

111. Natesa Chettiar, M. G. 

112. Natesa Mudaliar, P. 

113. Nuttali J. 

114. Obi Reddi, C. 

115. Orchard, G.H. 

116. Palaniswami Gounder, V, C. 

117. Palaniswami Gounder, V. K. 

118. Paiat, R. M, 

119. Pallam Raju, M. 

120. Pannirselvam, Rao Bahadur Sir, A, T. 

121. Parthasaratbi Ayyangar, C. R. 

122. Pedda Padalu, P. 

123. Penyaswami Gounder. K. S. 

124. Penyaswami Gounder K. 

125. Penyaswami M. P- 

126. Perumai Chettiar, V. R. 

127. Perumalla Nayudu, B. 

128. Ponnuswami Pillai, R, 

129. Prakasam, T., The Hon. (Minister). 

130. Ragliava Menon, R. 

131. Rajagopalachari C,, The Hon, (Prime Minister). 

132. Rajah, Kao Bahadur M. C. 

133. Raja Rao, J, 

134. Ramachandra Reddiar, A. K. A 

135. Ramaknshna Raju, R. B. 

136. Ramaknshna Reddi, T, N, 

137. Ramalmga, Reddiar D. 

138. Kamalingam, A. 

139. Raman Menon, K., The Hon. (Minister). 

140. Ramanathan, S., The Plon. (Munster). 

14L Ramaswami, D. V. 

142. Ramaswami Goundar, K. S. 

143. Ramaswami Mudaliar, V. M. 

144. Ramaswami Nayudu, N. G. 

145. Rami Reddi, A. 

146. Ranga Reddi, N. 

147. Rangiah Nayudu, G. 

148. Ratnavelu Tevar, P, 

149. Reade, G. B. 

150. Roche Victoria, J- L. P. 

151. Rukmani Lakshmipathi, Srimati A. (Deputy Speaker) 
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152. Sahajananda, Swami, A. S. 

153. Saiyed Ibrahim. 

154. Sakthivadiveiu Gounder, K. 

155. Saiam, M. A. 

156. Sambamurthi, B., The Hon. (the Speaker), 

157. Samu Piliai, V. J. 

158. Samuel, Dr. M. J. 

159. Sarma P. R. K. 

160. Saptharishi Reddiar, K. S. 

161. Sattanatha Karayalar, L. 

162. Shaik Rowther, S. K. 

163. Shaiku Muhammad Laljan. 

164. Sheik Dawood, Khan Sahib K. A. 

165. Sheik Mansoor Tharaganar, V. S. T. 

166. Shetty, A. B, (Parliamentary Secretary) 

167. Shanmugam, K. 

168. Shanmuga Mudaliar, K. A. 

169. Seshadriachariyar, B. T. 

170. Sitarama Reddi, H. 

171. Sitarama Reddiar, K. 

172. Sivashanmugham Piilai, J. 

173. Sn Raja Vasi Reddi Durga Sadasiveswara Prasad Bahadur Manne Sultan. 

174. Srinivasa Ayyar, D. 

175. Srinivasa Ayyar, P. S. 

176. Subba Rao Marina. 

177. Subba Rao, Kailur, 

178. Subba Rao, Karunakaram. 

179. Subbarama Ayyar, N. M. R. 

180. Subbarayan, Dr. P., The Hon. (Minister). 

181. Subbiah, P. 

182. Subbiah Mudaliar, C. P. 

183. Subbaraya Chettiar, A. M. P. 

184. Subramanian, A. 

185. Swami, K.V. R. 

186. Syamasundara Rao, P. 

187. Unnikammoo, Khan Sahib V. K. 

188. Valliappa Chettiar, V. S. R. M. 

189. Varadachari, K, 

190. Varadachari, N. S. (Parliamentary Secretary). 

191. Varkey, C. J, (Parliamentary Secretary). 

192. Vedaratnam Pillai, A. 

193. Venaudaya Gounder, S. V. 

194. Venkanna, G. 

195. Venkata Reddi, Gopavaram. 

196. Venkata Reddi, Grandhi. 

197. Venkata Reddi, K. 

198. Venkatachalam Pillai, B. 

199. Venkatacbari, P. T. 

200. Venkatanarayana Reddi, B. 

201. Venkatappa Chettiar, S. C. 

202. Venkatappa Nayudu, R. 

203. Venkatappayya Pantulu, K. 

204. Venkatarama Ayyar, P. 

205. Venkataramiah, R. S. 

206. Venkatarao Baliga, B. 

207. Venkatasubba Reddiar, R. 

208. Venkatasubbayya, V. 

209. Visvanathan, T. (Parliamentary Secretary) 
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210. Yagneswara Sarma, K. P. 

211. Yakub Hassan, The Hon. (Minister) 

212. Zammdar of Bodmayakknur (T. V. K, Kamaraja Pandiya Nayakar). 

213. Zamindar of Chaliapalli (Zabdatvl Aqran Sreemanthu Rajah Yarlagadda Siva 

Rama Prasad Bahadur Zammdar). 

214. Zammdar of Chemudu (Vyncherla Narayana Gajapathi Raju Bahadur). 

215. Zammdar of Mirzapuram (Sri Raja Meka Venkataramiah Appa Rao Bahadur). 

THE MADRAS LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

Presideat“--The Hon’bie Mr. U. Rama Rao. 

Deputy President — M. R. Ry. K. Venkataswamy Nayudu Garu. 

Secretary M. R. Ry. D. K. Venkata Ragava Varma Garu, B.A., B,L„ 

MEMBERS. 

1. Abdul Wahab Munshi. 

2. Abdul Wahab Bukhari, Syed. 

3. Ahmed Meeran, S. K. 

4. Alaganan Chettiyar, Rao Sahib A. S. 

5. Bheema Rao, B: 

6. Daivasigamani Mudaliyar, Diwan Bahadur K. 

7. Ganga Raju, V. alias Gangayya. 

8. Gonsalves, S. J. 

9. Gulam Jilani Quraishi, Khan Bahadur Moulvi. 

10. Hamid Sultan Marakkayar, Khan Bahadur. 

11. Hensman, Mrs. H. S. 

12. Kumaraswami Mudaliyar, Medai Dalavoi, 

13. Madhava Menon, K. 

14. Malhkarjunudu, K. P. 

15. Mammu Keyi, C. P. 

16. Manjaya Hegde, D. 

17. Moidu, Khan Bahadur T. M. 

18. Narayana Menon, M. 

19. Narayana Rao, M. 

20. Narayanaswami Nayudu, B. 

21. Peddi Raju, P. 

22. Perumalswami Reddiyar, C. 

23. Rajan, The Hon. Dr. T. S. S. (Minister). 

24. Ramakrishna Reddi, Rao Bahadur M. 

25. Ramalingam Chettiyar, T. A. 

26. Ramalinga Reddi, C. 

27. Raman, Rao Bahadur M. 

28. Ramanatham Chettiyar, S. A. S. Rm. 

29. Rama Rao, The Hon. Mr. U. (President). 

30. Rangaswami Ayyangar, A. 

31. Ried, D.M. 

32. Runganathan, Diwan Bahadur S. E. 

33. Saldanha, Jerome A. 

34. Samiappa Mudaliyar, N. R. 

35. Sankara Reddi, N. 

36. Satagopa Mudaliar, S. K. 

37. Sivasubramania Ayyar, K. S. 

38. Srinivasa Ayyangar, K. V. 

39. Srinivasa Ayyangar, R. 

40. Srinivasa Ayyangar, T. C. 

41. Srmivasan, Diwan Bahadur R. 

42. Srinivasa Sastri, P.C., C.H., The Right Honourable V. S. 

43. Sriramamurti, D, 

44. Subba Raju, Nadimpalli. 
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45. Subbarama Reddi, L. 

46. Subba Rau, L. 

47. Thomas, Dr. P. J. 

48. Usman, K.C., I.E., Khan Bahadur Sir Mahomed. 

49. Vasanta Rao, Rao Bahadur V. 

50. Veerabhadraswami, P. 

51. Venkatachalamaji, N. 

52. Venkata Jogayya Pantulu, V. 

53. Venkatapunnayya, V. 

54. Venkata Reddi Nayudu, K.C.I.E., Rai Bahadur Sir Kurma. 

55. Venkataswami Kayudu, K. (Deputy President). 


POSTAL INFORMATION. 

L-INLAND POST. 

LETTERS. 

The prepaid rate of postage is as follows: — 

Not exceeding one tola in weight ... ... 1 anna. 

For every additional one tola or fraction thereof ... | anna. 

A letter if posted unpaid or insufficiently paid is charged on delivery with double 
the deficiency, 

POSTCARDS. 

(i) The prepaid rate of postage — 
on every single postcard is ... ... 9 pies, 

and on a reply postcard ... ... H annas. 

A postcard if posted unpaid is not delivered to the addressee but is destroyed. 
Single and reply cards of private manufacture may be transmitted by post as 
postcards, provided that the postage is prepaid in full and that their dimensions are not 
more than 5| ^ or less than 4*' 21 and that they are neither thinner nor 

more flexible than the inland postcards issued by the Post Office, 

The right hand half of the address side of the postcard is in all cases reserved 
for the address of the recipient, for the postage stamp or the impression of the stamping 
machine necessary for pre-payment and for the postal directions “ Registered and 
“ Acknowledgment due'’. The left hand half of the address side may be used by the 
sender for the purpose of a written communication. 

BOOK AND PATTERN PACKETS. 

The prepaid rates of postage on book and pattern packets are as follows: — 

For the first tolas or fraction thereof ... ... 6 pies 

For every additional 2| tolas or fraction thereof ... 3 pies 

A book packet may contain newspapers, publications of all kinds, printed 
music, books, pictures, maps and drawings. It may also contains business, commercial 
or legal documents such as deeds, accounts, powers of attorney, proposals for insurance, 
insurance policies, manuscripts for press and written letters of old date which have pre- 
viously passed through the post and served their original purpose. No communication 
of the nature of a letter or having the character of a personal communication may be 
enclosed in or written upon a book packet, 

A pattern packet may contain bonafide trade patterns of samples of merchandise 
not having any saleable value, together with or without any matter which may be sent 
as a book packet. 

A book or pattern packet must be posted without a cover, or m an unfastened 
envelope, or m a cover opened at both ends which can be easily removed for the purpose 
of examination without breaking any seal or tearing any paper or separating any 
adhering surfaces. 
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A book or pattern packet if posted anpaid is charged, on delivery, with double 
postage and if posted underpaid with double the amount of the deficiency. A book or 
pattern packet which contains any enclosure not permissible at the book or pattern 
packet rate is charged, on delivery, with letter or parcel postage whichever is less. 

REGISTERED NEWSPAPERS. 


The prepaid rates of postage are as follows 

For a weight not exceeding 10 tolas ... 3 pies. 

For a weight exceeding 10 but not exceeding 20 tolas ... 6 pies. 

Every additional 20 tolas or fraction thereof ... 6 pies. 

The prepayment of postage in the case of registered newspapers is compulsory. 

In order to benefit from the special concession rates, newspapers must be 
registered with the Postmaster General of the Circle within whose jurisdiction they are 
published and posted. 

PARCELS. 

The prepaid rates of postage on parcels are as follows ; — 

Not exceeding 40 tolas ... ... ... 4 annas. 

For every additional 40 tolas or fraction thereof ... 4 annas. 

The prepayment of postage on parcels is compulsory. 

All Parcels exceeding 440 tolas must be registered. 

No parcel weighing more than 12i seers (1,000 tolas) is accepted for trans- 
mission by post. 

A parcel may contain one and must not contain more than one written communi- 
cation of the nature of a letter or having the character of a personal communication 
provided that this communication is addressed only to the addressee of the parcel itself. 

If a parcel is suspected to contain any communication which is not permissible 
according to the above rule, it will be delivered only after having been opened in the 
presence of the addressee at the post office and only after doable the postage at the letter 
rate has been recovered from the addressee on each prohibited communication found 
inside. 

Postmasters have authority, in the case of suspected parcels, to insist upon the 
addressees taking open delivery at the post office. 

REGISTRATION. 

The fee for registration is 3 annas for each article to be registered whether it is 
a letter, postcard, book or pattern packet, registered newspaper or parcel. The prepay- 
ment of postage and registration fee is compulsory. 

Registration makes the transmission of an article more secure but the Post 
Office is not responsible for the loss of a registered article or for any injury its contents 
may sustain during its transmission by post unless the article is also insured. 

The sender of a registered article can obtain an acknowledgment of delivery 
signed by the addressee by paying a fee of one anna in addition to the postage and 
registration fee at the time of posting an article. The prepayment of this fee is 
compulsory. 

INSURANCE. 


Registered letters, value-payable registered letters, registered parcels and 
value-payable registered parcels may be insured up to the value of Rs. 3,000 per article 
at such post offices as are authorised to perform this work. In the case of certain 
branch offices authorised to perform insurance work the limit up to which any individual 
article can be insured is Rs. 600. 


The fees for insurance, which are compulsorily prepayable, are as follows ; — 


Where the value insured does not exceed Rs. 100 

Where it exceeds Rs. 100 but not Rs. 150 

Where it exceeds Rs. 150 but not Rs. 200 

For every additional Rs. 100 or fraction thereof over Rs. 200 

and up to Rs. 1,000 

For every additional Rs. 100 or fraction thereof over Rs. 1,000 


... 3 annas. 
... 4 annas. 
... 5 annas. 

... 2 annas. 
1 anna. 
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Articles intended for insurance must be packed and sealed in the manner described 
in the Post and Telegraph Guide. The cloth lined registration envelopes sold at all 
post offices are recommended to be used for the insurance of letters. 

An article intended for insurance must be presented at the window of the post 
office with the amount for which the sender wishes it to be insured, clearly written in 
words and figures, without erasure or correction, on the cover. The name and address 
of the sender must also be written on the cover in the lower left hand corner, or on a 
separate slip of paper to be presented with the article, should there be no room for his 
name and address on the cover. 

The sender will receive, free of charge, an acknowledgment signed by the person » 
to whom the article is delivered. 

Insurance is compulsory in the case of letters or parcels containing coin, bullion, 
platinum, precious stones, jewellery, currency notes or any portion thereof and articles 
of gold or silver. 

In the case of gold coin or bullion, the maximum value for which an individual 
article can be insured is Rs. 700. 


VALUE-PAYABLE POST. 

Registered letters, registered parcels, registered book packets and newspapers 
prepaid with postage at newspaper rates of postage and with registration fee may be 
transmitted by the inland post as value-payable postal articles, provided that the 
amount specified for remittance to the sender m the case of any such postal article 
does not exceed Rs. 1,000 and does not include a fraction of an anna. 

Every postal article intended to be transmitted by post as a value-payable 
postal article mast be presented at the post office with the pi escribed printed form 
(which can be obtained free at the post office) in which the sender must specify the sum 
to be remitted to himself and sign the declaration that the article is sent in execution of 
a bona fide order received by him. 

Theamoiuit to be recovered fioin the addressee will be the sum specified by the 
sender for remittance to himself plus the fee calculated according to the schedule of 
M. 0. tees on the amounts. When the amount due is recovered from the addressee, the 
sum for payment to the sender will be remitted to him by means of a money order. 

MONEY ORDERS. 

The commission to be paid on ordinary money orders is as follows ; — 

On any sum not exceeding Rs. 10 

On any sum exceeding Rs. 10 and not exceeding Rs. 25 

On any sum exceeding Rs. 25 

for each complete sum of Rs. 25 and 4 annas for the remainder provided 
remainder does not exceed Rs. 10 the charge foi it shall be only 2 annas. 

The amount for which a single money order may be issued must 
Rs. 600 and must not include a fraction of an anna. 

The remitter will receive free of charge an acknowledgment signed by the person 
to whom the money order was paid. 

A money older can be sent by telegraph subject to the same restrictions as to 
amount, etc., as in the case of ordinary money orders except that fractions of a rupee 
cannot be included m a telegraphic money order. 

TELEGRAPHIC MONEY ORDERS. 

For the issue of a telegraphic money order the fee will be charged at the rate of 
commission on an ordinal y money order for the same amount added to a telegraph 
charge calculated at the rates for inland telegrams for the actual number of words used 
in the telegram advising the remittance according as the telegram is to be sent as an 
“ Express '' or as an Ordinary message. In addition to these charges a supplemen- 
tary fee of 2 annas will also be levied on each telegraphic money order issued, 


2 annas. 

4 annas. 

4 annas, 
that if the 

not exceed 
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INDIAN POSTAL ORDERS. 

Indian postal orders of the denominations of Annas 8, Re. 1, Rs. 5 and Rs. 10 
are sold by all head and Sub-Post Offices. The commission charged in respect of each 
order is i anna. 

Unused postage stamps up to a maximum number of three can be affixed to an 
Indian postal order m order to make up any amount in excess of the face value of the 
order but not exceeding Rs. 10 in all including the face value of the order. 

These postal orders are paid on presentation to the presenter at any head or 
sub-post office. 

MISCELLANEOUS SERVICES. 

Express Delivery. — Unregistered letters and postcards may be transmitted by 
post for “ Express Delivery “ Express Delivery ” articles will be transmitted like 
ordinary articles to the post office of destination whence they will be transferred to the 
nearest Government Telegraph Office for delivery like a telegram. The fee for “Express 
Delivery'* is annas 2 m addition to the ordinary postage. A special label having the 
words “ Express Delivery ” printed on it is supplied gratis and the sender is recommen- 
ded to use this printed label instead of writing the subscription “ Express Delivery 

Business Reply Postcards and Envelopes. — Business reply postcards and envelo- 
pes will be transmitted by post without prepayment of postage and the postage thereon 
will be collected m cash from the addressee on delivery. The fee for permission to use 
business reply cards and envelopes is Rs, 10 for one year. 

Certificate of Posting. — A Certificate of posting may be obtained in respect of any 
postal article for which a receipt is not given by the post office. The object of granting 
a certificate of posting is to afford the public an assurance that letters, etc., entiusted to 
servants for posting have actually been posted. The fee is half an anna for every 
three articles or any less number. 

Post Boxes and Bags. — A post box may be rented at places wheie the post box 
system is in force. The fee for one official year is Rs. 1 5 and for a period of less than 
one official year Rs. 5 for every three calendar months or a portion thereof. A deposit 
to cover the cost of a post box lock is taken irom the rentei in addition. 

Identification Cards. — Identity cards are issued b> post offices to enable the 
members of the public to establish their identity in connection ith postal transactions. 
The fee foi a caid is Re. 1. A card once given uill remain current for three years from 
the date of its issue. 

Savings Bank. — Savings Bank work is done in ail head and sub-post offices and 
ill certain branch post offices specially authorised to do this class of work. The total 
amount that may be deposited in any official year from the 1st Aptii to 31st IMarch 
inclusive, after deducting the amount withdrawn during the )'ear, may not exceed 
Rs. 750. The total amount which a depositor may have at any time exclusive of 
interest for the current year is Rs. 5,000, A. depositor may withdraw money from his 
account only once a week. 

Post Office Cash Certificates:— The Post Office 5-Year Cash Certificates for 
Rs. 10, 20, 50, 100, 500 and 1,000 are obtainable at any Post Office doing Savings 
Bank work at an issue price of Rs. 8-13, 17-10, 44-1, S8-2, 440-10 and S81-4 respectively. 
The total amount of cash Certificates which may be held by one person, either 
singly or jointly with another person, is limited to Rs. 10,000 (face value). 

Wireless Licences and Certificates. — A License is required under the Indian 
Telegraph Act to work Wireless apparatus. Dealers in Wireless apparatus must also 
be licensed to possess Wireless apparatus. A License is required under the Sea 
Customs Act to import wireless transmitting apparatus into British India but receiving 
apparatus can be imported without license. Broadcast Receiver Licenses can be 
obtained from all Head Post Offices and from certain other post offices on payment of a 
fee of Rs. 10 ; for a period of one year from 1st January 1938 the renewal fee will be 
Rs. S provided that the application for renewal is made before the date the license 
expires and the license and the fee are presented at the time of application. Licenses 
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to posses or demonstrate wireless apparatus and Commercial Broadcast Receiver 
Licenses for the reproduction of broadcast programmes in the looms of Hotels, 
Restaurants, Dance Halls, Teashops and ail business premises to which the public have 
access, are obtainable from the office of the Postmaster-General or, in the case of Smd 
and Baluchistan, from the office of the Director of Posts and Telegraphs, Karachi. 
Transmitting, import and all other wireless licenses must be obtained from the Director- 
General, Posts and Telegraphs, New Delhi. A fee of Rs. 10 is payable for each 
Posession, Demonstration, Transmitting or Import License and a fee of Ks. 25 for a 
Commercial Broadcast Receiver License. The latter fee is for the use of one receiver 
and one loudspeaker with an additional fee of Rs. 10 for each additional receiver and 
loudspeaker. The renewal fee for a Commereial Broadcast Receiver License is Rs. 5 
less than that of the original license provided that an application for renewal, together 
with the fee and the expiring license, is made before the date the license expires. 
Certificates of Competency as Wireless operator under International Regulations are 
issued by the Electrical Engineer-m-chief, Telegraph Storeyard, Calcutta, who also 
carries out the examination. Non-Commerciai Certificates of Competency are issued by 
the Postmaster-General who will also arrange for examinations. 

P'oreign Postage Rates and Fees — 

Letters. — 

(a) For countries participating in the Empire Air Mail Scheme, i.e., Great 

Britian and Northern Ireland, Egypt (including the Sudan), Palestine, 
Trans-Jordan and the following, British Possessions and Protectorates : — 
Bechuanaland Protectorate, Brunei, Canada, Eire (Iieiand), Jahore, 
Kedah, Kalentan, Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika Territory, Malaya, 
Alaiiritius, Newfoundland, North Borneo, Nyasaland Protectorate, 
Perils, Rhodesia (Northern and Southern), Sarawak, Seychelles, South 
West Africa, Trengganu, Union of South Africa (including Basutoland 
and Swaziland). Zanzibar : — 

For every half ounce or fraction thereof ... ... 2| annas. 

NOTE. —Letters for these countries are sent by air as the normal means of 
transmission. 

(b) For other British Possessions and Protectorates except Burma, Aden and 


Ceylon and Nepal, and Pottuguese India — 

For a weight not exceeding one ounce ... 2^ annas. 

Foi every additional ounce or fraction thereof ... ... 2 annas. 

(c) For Burma — 

Foi a ^veighl not exceeding i tola ... LJ annas. 

For every additional I tola or fraction thereof ... ... 1 anna. 

(d) For Aden, Ceylon, Nepal and Poituguese 

India. ... ... ... ... Indian in- 

land rates. 

(e) For all other countries of the world served by the Foreign Post'-' 

For a weight not over 1 oz. ... ... ... 3i annas. 

For every additional oz. or fraction thereof ... ... 2 annas. 

Postcards'— 


(a) For all countries of the world served by the Foreign Post except Burma, 
Aden, Ceylon, Nepal and Portuguese India — 


Single 

2 annas. 

Reply 

4 annas. 

(b] Burma— 

Single ... ... ... 

1 anna. 

Reply 

2 annas. 

(c) Aden, Ceylon, Nepal and Portuguese 

India 

Indian in- 
land rates. 

Note 1.— Postcards for participating countries are sent by air as 

the normal 

means of transmission. 
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Note 2.~A letter or postcard if posted unpaid or insufficiently paid is charged 
on delivery with double the deficiency. 

Printed Papers— 

(a) For Burma — 

P'or the first 5 tolas ... ... 9 pies. 

Foi every additional 5 toais or fraction thereof ... ... 6 pies. 

(In the case of registered newspapers which for the purposes of the inland post 
are treated as registered newspapers, the rate pei copy is 6 pies for every 10 tolas 
or traction thereof.) 

(b) For Aden, Ceylon, Nepal and Portuguese India ... Indian Inland Book 

Packet rates 

(c) P'or all otner countries— 

Foi every 2 oz. or part thereoi ... ... ... 9 pies. 

No)TK.— P repayment of postage is conipulsoiy. 

Business Papeis — 

(a) l"or Burma— 

For the first 5 tolaP ... ... ... 9 pies. 

For every additional 5 tolas or fraction tiiere of ... 6 pies. 

(b) For Aden, Ceylon, Nepal and Portuguese India Indian Inland Book 

Packet rates. 

(c) For all other countiies — 

For a weight not exceeding 10 oz. ... 31 annas. 

For every additional 2 oz. or fraction thereof ... ... 9 pies. 

NuTL.—i Repayment of postage lo compulsory. 

Sample packets — 

(a) Foi Bill ilia*™ 

F’ur the first 0 tola-. ... ... ... ... 9 pies 

For every additional 5 tolas ... ... ... 6 pies 

(b) For Aden, Ceylon, Nepal and Poituguese India Indian Inland rates. 

(c) For all other countnes— 

For a weight not exceeding ‘1 oz. ... ... ... P} annas. 

Foi every additional 2 oz. or part thereof ... ... 9 pies. 

Note.— Prepayment of postage is compulsory. 

** Blind Literature’' packets.=i anna tor every 2 lbs. up to 10 lbs and 3 annas 
for a packet exceeding 10 lbs. and up to 1 1 ibs. except to Aden and Portuguese India 
to which Indian Inland niics appi>. L’lcpaynient 1:5 compulsory. 

ParceL.-“Tiie rales for paiceP s ary accorduig to the countries of destination 
and accoiding to their weights, and can be ascertained from the Post and Telegraph 
Guide or fioni the Post olfico. 

Registration iee.—S annas foi each letter, postcard 01 packet for ail countnes, 
Acknowledgement fee (for Registered articles only).-— 3 annas, except to Aden. 
Ceylon and Portguese India to which Indian inland rates apply. 

Insurance fees. — \ These vary for different countries and can be 

Limits of weight.— > ascertained from the Post and Telegraph Guide 
Limits of size. — J or from any post office. 

NuTE.— Registered letters and postcaids, and insured letters (but not insured 
boxes) for those (U ttie participating countnes mentioned abo\e to winch the insurance 
system extend.-^, are forwarded by an Ub the normal means of transmission. 

MONEY ORDERS. 

RATES OF COMMISSION. 

Ordinary Money Orders. 

On Foreign Rupee Money Orders, i.e., orders expressed in Indian currency, the 
rates are as follows 


On any sum not exceeding Rs. 10 

On any sum exceeding Rs. 10 but not exceeding Rs. 25 


Rs. A. 
0 3 

0 $ 
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On aii^; sum exceeding Rs. 25, 6 annas for each complete sum of 25 and 
6 annas tor the remainder provided that, if the remainder does not exceed 
Rs. 10. the charge for it shall be only 3 annas. 

On Sterling Money Orders, i.e., orders expressed in ''teriing money, the rates 
are as follows : — 


On any sum not exceeding £ 1 

For each additional pound or part thereof up to ^ 5 


Ks. A. 
0 4 

0 3 


Above £S, Re. 1 for each complete sum of / 5 and for the remainder as for 
money orders not exceeding /'5. 


Money orders for countries participating m the Empire Air Mail Scheme are 
advised by air without any air fee ; while those for others to which air mail money 
order service is available can be advised by air on payment of an air fee as noted 
below : — 

Ceylon and Burma ... ... annas per order, 

Other countries ... ... 2 annas per order. 


TELEGRAPHIC MONEY ORDERS. 


Telegraphic money orders can be sent to Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
Ceylon and a few other countries. The charge payable for a telegraphic money 
order addressed to any of these countries and places will be made up of — 

the money order commission payable on an ordinary money order for the 
country or place concerned ; 

the telegraph charge calculated on the actual number of words used in the 
telegram advising the remittance to destination according to the rate for 
a private message for that country or place ; 
a supplementary fee of 2 annas. 

BRITISH POSTAL ORDERS. 

British postal orders for fixed sums from 6d. to £ 1 — l—O are available for 
sale to the public at all head and sub-post offices m places where a large European 
community exists or where there is a demand for the orders. Other post offices to 
which application may be made for the British postal orders will obtain them and 
deliver them to the purchaser:^. 

REPLY COUPONS. 


International and Imperial reply coupons are available for sale at post offices 
where there is a regular demand at the price of four annas and two and a half annas, 
respectively. For detailed imformation see clause 10 of the Post and Telegraph Guide. 

SECTION IIL-SURCHARGED AIR MAILS. 

For participating countries mentioned in Section 11 no surcharge is levied for 
transmission by air. Letters, post cards and packets can be sent by air mail on payment 
of special air mail fees m the Inland post as well as to foreign countries which are not 
participating in the Empire Air l\Iail Scheme Such articles can be registered. Insured 
articles cannot be sent by Air except to Burma and Ceylon. A blue air mail label 
(obtainable free at the post office) should be affixed to each article on the left hand top 
corner of the address side. Parcels cannot be sent by air mail in the Inland post, nor 
to any foreign country 

AIR FEES^INLAND. 

(i) For a postcard 6 pies plus ordinary postage. 

(ii) For a letter or packet One anna for each tola or part thereof plus 

ordinary postage. 

One anna m addition to ordinary commission. 


(iii) For a money order 
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For a letter, postcard or a packet—, 
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GENERAL INFORMATION. 

HOLIDAYS. 

New Year *s Day, Good Friday, the King's Birthday, Christmas Day and all 
Sundays are Post Office holidays as well as Telegraph holidays. In addition to these 
holidays, seven other Post Office holidays are notified each year in the Gazette of 
India and published in clause 2 of the Post and Telegraph Guide. On all these holidays, 
Post Offices observe restricted hours of business and perform only limited amount of work. 

COMPLAINTS. 

Complaints against the service of the Post Office should be addressed to the 
Postmaster of the Post office, or to the Divisional Superintendent of Post Offices. 
Letters and postcards containing complaints must be fully prepaid with postage; 
otherwise they will be refused. A complaint against the postal or telegraph or 
telephone service may be handed over in an open cover to the postmaster of any Post 
Office for being forwarded to the proper authority. 

MODE OF ADDRESSING. 

The address on letters and postcards should be clearly and legibly written 
beginning with the full name of the addressee followed by his address and the post 
town of destination. The post town of destination should be clearly written in separate 
line and underlined and in brackets below, the district, province or country should be 
mentioned. The stamp should be affixed on the right hand top corner of the address 
side. The co-operation of the public is solicited as this ensures easy and quick disposal 
of work in the Post Office. The full prepayment of postage ensures quick delivery 
while non-payment or insufficient payment of postage seriously delays the delivery of 
the article. Whenever possible, the name and address of the sender should be entered in 
the bottom left hand corner of ihe address side so that the article may be returned to 
the sender without being opened in case the addressee is not traceable. The address 
should be written in English or if in the vernacular, then in a Script ordinarily in use 
in the province or district of destination. 


TELEGRAPH RATES. 

Charges for Inland (Private, State or Raj) Telegrams. 


Class. 

Unit No. of words. 

For delivery 
in India. 

For delivery in 
Burma. 

Unit No. of words. 

For delivery in 
Ceylon. 

Address. 

Unit 

rate. 

Each 

addi- 

tional 

word. 

Unit 

rate. 

Each 
addi- 1 
tional 
word- 

Unit 

rate. 

Each 

addi- 

tional 

word. 

1 


RS. A. 

RS. A. 

RS. A. 

RS. A. 


RS. A. 

RS. A. 


Express 

8 

1 2 

0 2 

2 4 

0 4 

12 

2 0 

0 3 

Charged 










for 

Ordinary 

8 

0 9 

0 1 

1 2 

0 2 ' 

12 

1 0 

0 2 

Ditto, 


The rates for Private, State, or Raj telegrams to Lhasa (Tibet) are Re. 1-8 
annas tor Express and 12 annas for Ordinary for 12 words or less. For each addi- 
tional word the charge is 2 annas and 1 anna according as the class is Express or 
Ordinary. The rates for telegrams to Jellalabad, Kabul, Qualaijadid, Qandahar and 
Torkhan m Afghanistan is three annas per word for State, Raj or private telegrams. 
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Express telegrams have precedence over ordinary telegrams in transmission 
and are delivered by messenger at any time during the day and night if the office is 


open. 

Charges for Foreign Telegrams and Radio-telegrams. 
(A) Charges for foreign telegrams. 





Per word. 




From India. 




Code 


Daily Letters. 



(CDE) 


For 25 




Ordi- 


words 


To 

Ordi- 

nary. 

De- 

or less 

Each 


nary. 

(Mini- 

ferred. 

(mclud- 

addi- 



murn 


ing 

tionai 



charge 


the indi- 

word. 



as for 5 


cation 




words). 


DLT). 



Rs. A. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. A, 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland via 






IRC 

0 13 

0 Si 

0 6\ 

7 01 

0 4i 

Ireland (Eire) via IRC 

0 13 

0 bi 

0 61 

; 0] 

0 n 

France via IRC ... 

I 3 

0 ii-v 

' 0 9^ 

10 2* 

0 6i 

Germany via IRC 

1 4 

0 12‘'| 

0 10 

10 15' 

0 7' 

Italy — City oi the Vatican via IKC 

1 5 

0 13 I 

0 lOl 


... 

Other Offices via IRC 

1 4 

0 12 1 

0 10 

lo’is 

0 7 

Ken>aviaIRC ... 

0 13 

' 0 S4 

0 61 

7 OA 

0 4i 

Union of South Atnca via IRC ..J 

0 13 

0 Sl\ 

0 6-’ 

7 oi 

0 4i 

United States of .\UEiuck— 


I 




1st Zone via IKC ... .. I 


' 




N. A. Cables or London-Narcom .. j 

1 11 , 

1 01 

0 13i| 

14 1 

0 9 

There are higer rates for other zones. ...j 


* 1 

1 



Canada, Dora mi on of — 






Bnti-li Columbia, — Ibt Zone vii IRC ...j 



1 




Imperial ... . . 

0 

13 : 

0 


0 

6',! 7 

Oi 

0 

4i 

Nova Scotia, Ontai 10 , Prince KJvtard IbLind 


1 

1 




1 

1 




Quebec Provmctj, via IRC-Impenal 

0 

13 

0 


0 

6\ 7 

Oi 

0 

4i 

Australia via IRC-Madras 

0 

13 

0 

Si 

0 

6il 7 

Oi 

0 

4i 

Japan via IRC 

2 

3 

1 

5“ 

1 

li' 18 

12 

0 

12' 

Do.via IRC-Madras 

2 

3 

1 

5 

1 

U 18 

■| 

12 

0 

12 


Urgent telegrams are accepted at double the ordinary rate. 


Ch \RGES FOR Radio-telegrams. 

Charges foi Radio-telegrams from telegraph offices in India for transmission to 
ships at sea through the Coast stations m India. 

Per word. 


(I) AH Government or Private Radio-telegrams excepting 

Ordinary 
Rs. A. 

Code. 
Rs. A. 

tliose mentioned in (2) and (3) below 
(2) Radio-telegrams to his Britannic Majesty 's Ships of 

0 13 

0 8 

War or Ships of the Royal Indian Navy 

0 8 

0 5 

(3) Radio-telegrams to Spanish or Swedish Ships ... 

0 12 

0 7i 

The charges for Radio-telegrams through coast stations abroad may be as- 
certained from telegraph offices. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION-INLAND. 

ADDRESS. 

The address of a telegram should be sufficiently full to enable it to be 
delivered without =^earch or enquiry and without reference to Directories or other 
sources of information. 

The address may be in the form of Post Box number or telephone number, e. g. 

Paul Post Box 380 Calcutta ” or “ Mitra Telephone 2749 New Delhi’h 

DELIVERY. 

Ordinary telegrams are delivered during the working hours of telegraph offices 
usually between 6 and 23 hours in large offices. Express telegrams are deliverable at 
any time during the day or night. 

ABBREVIATED ADDRESS. 

The address may be written m an abbreviated form. For this purpose, any 
person may register an abbreviated telegraphic address on payment of a fee of Rs. 20 
yearly or Rs. 12 half-yearly payable in advance to the Officer-in-Charge of the 
telegraph office at which the registration is to be effected. 

CODE LANGUAGE. 

A telegram in code language is that which is composed either of artificial words, 
or of real words, not used with the meaning normally assigned to them m the language 
to which they belong or lastly of a mixture of real words and artificial words. 

Code words must not contain more than 10 letters having at least one vowel if 
they comprise not more than 5 letters, at least two vowels if they comprise 6, 7, or 8 
letters and at least three vowels if they comprise 9 or 10 letters. In words of 
more than 5 letters, one vowel at least must be m the first five letters & at least 
one vowel in the rest of the word subject, in addition in the case of words of 9 or 
10 letters to a minimum of three vowels in all. The vowels are a, e, i, o, u, y. 
Groups formed by combining two or more plain language words contrary to the usage 
of the language are not admitted. 

In a telegram of which the text contains both plain language words and code 
words, the plain language words as well as the code words will be counted at the rate 
of 10 letters to a word for the purpose of charge. 

Code words in telegrams to Burma are chargeable at 5 betters to a word. They 
are subject to no restriction as to their formation. 

DEPOSIT ACCOUNT SYSTEM AND GUARANTEE SYSTEM. 

At Departmental telegraph offices and certain specified combined offices tele- 
grams can be tendered without prepayment on the following conditions. 

A minimum deposit in cash or Government promissory notes or Post Office 
Cash Certificates of a sum of money equivalent, approximately, to the cost of fourteen 
days telegrams should be made at the telegraph office or a letter of guarantee furnished 
to such telegraph office m the prescribed form from a bank approved by the Director- 
General for a sum equivalent to the above estimated cost. At the end of each week or 
at greater intervals if the deposit or sum guaranteed is increased, an account will be 
rendered giving particulars of the telegrams sent by the depositor and the amount 
expended on them. The total amount shown on this account should be paid without 
delay in order that further telegrams may be accepted without prepayment. 

A fee for the up-keep of accounts will be levied at the rate of 12 annas fqr 
every 25 telegrams plus 12 annas for the remainder, if any, 
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GREETINeS TELEGRAMS. 

Greetings and messages of congratulations may be sent by telegram at reduced 
rates on occasions of (1) Christmas and New Year (2) Christmas (3) New Year 
(4) Diwali (5) Birthday (6) Id (7) Conferment of Title (8) Marriage (9) Examination 
(iO) fil) Journeys (12) Elections and (13) Ackiiowledgnieot for greeting. 

The cbaiges payable will be 6 annas or 12 annas for each such telegram 
accoiding to cla^s, Ordinary or Express, consisting of not more than 6 words as 
follows: — 

(a) 4 words in the addressee's name and address; 

(b) 1 word as sender's name. 

(c) The message itself will be counted as i word and should consist either of a 

stock pliiase selected fiom the bst given in Clause 396-B of the Post and 
Telegraph Guide or of the number written in words corresponding to that 
phra-e in the list. 

Each additional word over d words in items (a) or 1 word m (b) will be charged 
at 1 anna for Ordinary and 2 annas for Express. In the message itseli no additional 
word will be allowed. 

These greetings telegrams can be sent to telegraph offices in Burma by paying 
charges at double the rates mentioned in clauses 38 and 39 above. 

These greetings telegrams are delivered in a specially printed artistic form and 
envelope. These telegrams cannot be sent from or to any Railway or Canal telegraph 
office or Portuguese Government or Kashmir State telegraph office. 

LATE FEES. 

For the acceptance of Express telegrams when the office at which it is handed 
in or the office to which it is addressed or an intermediate office through winch it must 
pass is closed, a fee will be levied at the rate of b'e. 1 for each closed office which is 
required to deal with the telegram. 

PHONOGRAMS. 

Telephone 'iiibscnbers who have a depobit account or who undertake to pay all 
charges due on telegrams sent b> them may telephone mebsages (except press messages) 
to a telegraph office for onward transims-ion as telegrams without prepayment. 
A confirmatoiy copy of the mcbsage leceived on the telephone will be sent to the 
subscriber by the hrsc available post. 

In addition to the chaiges on telegrams an additional fee of 2 annas will be 
levied in respect of each such telegram. The subbcnber who has no deposit account 
slioiilcl on receipt of this copy arrange to present the message within a period of five 
da>s with postage stamps of the requibite value affixed thereto, at the nearest post 
office or telegraph office which will grant him a receipt for the charges paid. 

There is no cbaige for transmitting received telegrams by telephone to the 
addressee. Delivery of telegrams to the addresses will be greatly expedited if they are 
addressed to their telephone numbers as shown m para. 32 (ii) 

REPLY PAID TELEGRAMS. 

The cost of a reply may be prepaid by the sender but the amount so paid 
should not be less than tlie mimmuin charge for an ordinary telegram. The sender of 
reply paid telegram should write in the space provided on the form, the words ‘‘Reply 
Paid in case the amount piepaid is the minimum charge referred to, or “Reply 

followed by the amount if the sum is more than the minimum charge. 
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RE-DIRECTION. 

On payment of additional charges, inland telegrams can be re-directed by 
telegraph to a second address. No additional charge will be levied for re-direction 
within the same town, but if in different towns the full inland rate according to the 
class of the telegram will be charged for the re-direction. 

REFUNDS. 

In cases where the faults of the telegraph service are established* 
a refund of the charges paid will ordinarily be granted. In case of delayed 
a refund will usually be granted when the delay exceeds the postal mail time m case of 
Ordinary telegrams and half the postal mad time in case of Exptesb telegrams. No 
refund is however admissible when the public had been previously warned that owing 
to certain causes telegrms were liable to heavy delays. 

COMPLAINTS. 

Complaints and claims for refund involving complaints against the service 
should be made to the appropriate Post-master-General. Claims for refund which do 
not involve complaints against the service should be made to the Officer- m-Charge of 
the Telegraph Check Office, Calcutta. No such complaints or claims will be considered 
unless received by the appropriate officer within two months from the date of the 
telegram. 

SENERAL INFORMATION-FOREIGN. 

CODE LANGUAGE. 

Code words should not contain more than five letters each. A foreign code 
Telegram to countries other than those m the British Empire will be charged at 3/5ths 
of the full rale. For conditions see clause 425 of the Post and Telegraph Guide 
A Foreign code telegram to countries within the British Empire will be charged at 
2/3rds ot the full rate. 

DEFERRED TELEGRAMS. 

Foreign private telegrams in plain language are accepted at one-half of the 
ordinary rate for the places and by the routes indicated m Section XXIV of the Post 
and Telegraph Guide. Such telegrams are termed Deferred telegrams, 

DAILY LETTER TELEGRAMS. 

Daily letter telegrams m plain language are accepted at ^^rd of the ordinary rate, 
subject to a minimum charge of 25 words per telegram, for the places and by the routes 
indicated m Section XXIV of the Post and Telegraph Guide. 

DE-LUX TELEGRAMS. 

Telegrams relating to happy events or greetings may be sent to certain foreign 
countries for delivery on an artistic from m an envelope of the same character by 
paying a supplementary charge of four annas per telegram in addition to the charge 
at the appropriate rate according to the class fe. g., Urgent Ordinary, Deferred, DLT 
etc.) 

GREETINGS TELEGRAMS. 

Telegrams conveying Christmas and New Year wishes are accepted from the 
14th of December to the 6th of January inclusive at special reduced rates, subject to a 
minimum charge of 10 words per telegram. 
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PREPAID REPLIES. 

If the sender of a foreign telegram desiies to prepay the reply he must insert 

before the address of destination the indication “RP.*. (the amount). 

This indication is charged for as one word. 

TELEPHONE SECTION. 

Telephone Rates. 

Connections to Government Telephone Exchanges. 


For all exchanges excepting those specified in (b) below : — 

Rates payablem advance. 


Radial distance from Exchange. 

Monthly. 

ANNUAL' 


With 

Without 



discount 

discount. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Within one mile 

16 

18 

168 

Within two miles 

17 

19 

180 

Within three miles 

18 

20 

192 


(b) For the following Exchanges : — 

Delhi, Simla, Mashobra, Rawalpindi, Lahore, Lahore Cantonment, Amritsar, 
Peshawar, Ghaxiabad, Bombay (Government), Poona, Ahmedabad (Government), 
Dngh Road, Quetta, Nagpur, Cawmpure, Lucknow, I’atna, Dinapore, Gulzarbagh, 
Loyabad, Smidih, Jhana, Calcutta— Regent, Storeyard, Barrackpore. Calcutta West. 

Rates payable in advance. 

Radial distance from Exchange. Monthly. Annual. 

With Without 

discount. discount. 

Rs. Rs. Rs. 

Within three miles ... ... 18 20 192 

(c) The following special rate, provided the connection is within half a mile of 
the exchange, is applicable only to exchanges which are not connected to the Tele- 
phone T runk System 

Rates payable m advance. 

Radiu[ distance from Exchange. Mon thly. ^Annual 

With Without 

discount. discount. 

Rs. Rs. Rs. 

Within half a mile ... ... 15 17 156 

(d) For lines m excess of three miles special rates based on the capital cost 
will ordinarily be quoted. 

Extension Telephones. 

Exten-^ons can be given from the telephone with extra internal wiring and 
switches with bells and plugs at additional rates. Particulars can be ascertained from 
the Divisional Engineer, Telegraphs, or from the local Government Telephone 

Exchange. 

The terms under which private manual and automatic exchanges may be 
rented should be ascei tamed from the local Telephone Exchange. 

PAYMENT FOR TELEPHONES. 

A telephone connection to a Government Telephone Exchange will be supplied 
on an initial payment of two months’ rent in advance with discount and an installation 
fee of Rs. 10 for each telephone installed. No refund will be admissible of the initial 
rent paid m advance. The installation fee is not subject to discount. 
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The subscribers have the option of paying at the monthly or the annual rate. 
The uniform date for the commencement of monthly or annual rental periods will be 
the 16th of a month and the due date for payment of rental charges will be the day 
preceedmg the rental period, i. e., the 15th. All rental charges are payable in advance. 
Bills will be issued on the 2Stli of the month preceedmg the due date. In all cases, on 
the first occasion of issuing a bill, the broken period, if any, will be charged for at 
monthly rates. 

The monthly rates will be subject to a discount of ten per cent, calculated to 
the nearest rupee, sums of eight annas and beio^v being ignored, if the bill is paid on or 
before the 7th of the month in which the payment is due. No extension of this date 
will be allowed m the event of non-receipt of bills, or on account of Sundays or Public 
Holidays intervening or for any other reason. 

If rent is not paid by the subscriber in accordance with the proceedure prescribed 
on or before the due date, he will be disconnected and the connection will only be 
restored provided he pays the amount of rent due from him together with an installation 
fee of Rs. 5 within a period of seven days from the date of disconnection. If payment 
of the rent due together with the fee of Rs. 5 is not made within seven days of the date 
of disconnection, the subscriber will be required to execute a fresh agreement and to 
make all the payments as specified in the hiring contract for a new connection including 
the installation fee of E^s. 10. 


CASUAL TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS. 


Telephone connections can also be rented for short periods provided that such 
connections can be supplied at no appreciable cost. The charges for such casual 
connections are as follows : — 


(i) Within a radial 

distance of 
three miles 
from an ex- 
change ... 

(ii) Beyond a radial 

distance of 
three miles 
from an ex- 
change. 


Rs. 2 per day subject to a minimum of Rs. 10 and a 
maximum of Rs. 30 for the first month and there after Re. 1 
per day. 


As for a connection within a radial distance of three miles plus 
Rs. 5 per month or part of a month for each additional mile 
or portion thereof. 


Note.-— Any further information regarding Government telephone exchange 
connection may be obtained from the local Government telephone exchange. 


SHIFTING CHARGES. 

The following are the scales of charges for shifting private exchanges, telephone 
connections, extensions, bells etc.;— 

(a) For a shift from one position to another in the same room— No charge. 

(b) For internal shift in the same building: — 

Rs, 10 for each telephone or extension telephone and Rs. 5 for each extra 
bell or plug point. 

In the case of private exchanges the charge will be Rs. iO per line 
including junctions connected to the exchange. 

(c) For an external shift of any kind a new hiring contract is required; as for 

a new connection, entailing the payment of the prescribed installation 
charge. In the case of connections to Departmental systems and exten- 
sions therefrom credit may be afforded in respect of rent paid in advance 
under the first hiring contract, after deducting payment of rent due under 
the first hiring contract up to and including the date of the shift at the rate 
monthly or annual at which the rent was actually paid. 
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TRUNK TELEPHONES. 

of the niiporlant places in India are now connected to the Trunk Telephone 
System. Chaige:. for Trunk Calls are very moderate. For particulars of rates and 
otlier dcjtails con<^ult any Gov^'ernment telephone directory or enquire from the local 
Governinent teleplioiic exchange. 

Note— H alf rate trunk calls are allowed daily between the hours of 8 P. m. 
and 3 A. M and on Sundays. 

PARTICULAR PERSON CALLS. 

A particular person call is one in wlirh the trunk service undertakes to connect 
the particular per-on wanted. An adJiticnal charge of 25 per cents, over the normal 
trunk tale wilfbe cnaiged if the call effective. If the particular person required is 
not a\^ailable a charge of 25 per cent, of the normal trunk call rate will be made. No 
lediiction in charge lo made in the case of half-rate trunk calls. 

Tuink calls may be made from a Public Call Office, a Public Cali Office charge 
ill addition to the trunk call charge for a six minutes’ conversation being paid in 

advance. If the call lasts only three minutes half the deposit will be refunded. 

iNDO“BURMA RADIO TELEPHONE SERVICE* 

Telephone commuiiicatiou is available between India and Burma via Madras- 
Kangoon Radio link. Calls made between India and Burma will be charged for at the 
following rates : — 

For an effective conversation of 3 minutes or less ... Rs. 16 

For every additional minute after the first three minutes ... 5 

Report charge ... ... 5 

The normal working hours of the service will for the present be from 10-45 
hours to 16-00 hours. Calls made outside the normal working hours, if permitted, 
will be charged for a minimum period of six minutes. Service will not for the persent 
be available on Sundays and telegraph holidays. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the nearest telephone exchange: 

INDO-CEYLON TELEPHONE SERVICE* 

Telephone communication is available between India and Ceylon. The rates 
for telephone calls of three minutes for stations m Ceylon wnll be the charges 
applicable from the calling station to Rameswaram in India, full rate or half rate as 
the ca-e may be, plus the rateo from Ramebwaram to the stations concerned in Ceylon. 

Further parhcularb may be obtained frcm the Iccal telephone exchange* 

OVERSEAS TELEPHONE SERVICE* 

(1) Oterseas Telephone Service IS available between India on the one side 
and Great Bntaui, Northern Ireland, the Eire (Ireland), the continent of Europe, 
as well as various couuiiies m North and South America, Africa and Australia, on the 
otner. CalL may be booked up to seven days m advance and are of two types, viz., 
(a) ordinary call, i. e., for a specified telephone numbei, m which case only the calling 
aiul LalleJ numbers need be given and (b) person to person call in wdiich case m addition 
to the telephone numbers at each end .he names of the person calling and the person 
reqimed slioukl be gi\ en In the latter case it the distant telephone number is not 
kacjwii b} the per-^on cad.ng, an efioii will be made to trace it it the name and address 
of the person required are given. It a substitute for the person required would be 
acceptable, liis name also shoukl be given, e. g., “ Mr. William Jones, or failing him, 
Mr. James Browir, at City 34o6, Bank of England, London.” 

(2) In a “ person to person ” call, when communication is established with the 
telephone required but further efforts to complete the call are abandoned, neither the 
persons required nor an acceptable substitute being obtainable, a “Report Charge’' 
only will be rnade. A similar charge will be made if any call does not mature for any 
reason other than the fault of the telephone service. 
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(3) When booking a call, the calling subscriber may ask for it to be limited 
to 3 minutes, or 4 minutes or 5 minutes, etc., and the Traffic operator will then terminate 
the connection as soon as the subscriber has had the specified period of effective conver- 
sation, unless he subsequently definitely asks for an extension. This arrangement 
enables the subscriber to make full and confident u=e of the additional time which is 
allowed m radio-telephone calls iii case of any intotiuption duo to aiinosphencs or 
similar causes. If the subscriber does not fully use the time for which he has asked 
(for example if he asks for a 6-minute call but terminate^ the call at 4 minutes) he will 
be charged only for the effective time actually used, subject to the usual minimum 
of 3 minutes. 

(4) Charges for calls between India and certain principal countries in the world 
are noted below : — 


Destination, 

1 

Total 
charge for 
first three 
minutes. 

Charge for 
each minute 
after first 
three 
minutes. 

Report 

charge. 


Rb. 

A. 

Ps, 

A. 

Rs. 

A 

Great Britain 

40 

0 

13 

5 

5 

5 

Northern Ireland 

40 

0 

13 

5 

6 

10 

Ireland (Eire) 

42 

0 

14 

0 

6 

10 

France 

44 

0 

14 

11 

6 

10 

Belgium 

44 

0 

14 

11 

6 

10 

Holland 

44 

0 

U 

11 

6 

10 

Germany 

48 

0 

If) 

0 

8 

0 

Switzerland ...j 

48 

0 

16 

0 

8 

0 

Egypt 

60 

0 

20 

0 

8 

0 

South Africa 

75 

0 

25 

0 

10 

11 

Australia 

75 

0 

25 

0 

10 

11 

Canada 

88 

0 

29 

5 

9 

5 

United States of America 

88 

0 

29 

5 

9 

5 

Mexico 

136 

0 

45 

5 

13 

5 


— Por the purpose of fixing charges for overseas telephone calls Canada 
and the United States of Amenca have been divided into seveial zones. The charges 
mentioned above for these countries relate to the firs>t Zone. Particulars of charges for 
the remaining zones and charges for other countries are obtainable from local 
telephone exchanges. 

Stock phrases for greetings telegrams with corresponding numbers for use by 
the sender m the text of the telegram. 

Christmas and New Year. 

No. 

4. A merry Chirstmas and happy New Year. 

Christmas. 

10. A merry Chirstmas to you. 

New Year. 

20. A haoDV New Year to vou. 
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31. 


59. 

46. 


48. 


58. 


67. 


71. 


78. 


81. 


82. 


83. 


Diwali. 


My heartiest Dhvali greetings to you. 

Birthday. 

Many happy returns of the day. 

Best congratulations on new arrival. 

Id. 


Id Mubarik. 
Congratulations 


Conferment of Title. 
on the distinction conferred on you. 
Marriage. 


Best wishes for a long and happy married life. 


Examination. 


Hearty congratulations on your success in the examination. 

Bijoya. 


Heartiest Bijoya greetings. 

Journeys. 

Best V ishes foi a safe and pleasant journey. 


Elections. 

Hearty congratulations on success m election. 

Acnowledgment for Greetings. 
Many thanks for your good wishes. 


RAILWAY INFORMATION 

In India Railways are state owned. Government have definite obligations as 
regards the Light Railways. Hence the Government have to keep their eyes open 
and see that Motor Traffic doe^ not steal a march over Rail Transport of Goods. 

Provincial Governments by their legistative measures have effected more 
effective and stringent control over road service. Owing to the paucity of senior 
railway stocks interest is roused m shares of companies carrying a District Board 
Guarantee. 

There were thirty -six Railway companies registered in India representing a 
total capitalization of approximately Rs. 11,96,07,680. All these railways have been 
built only after obtaining the sanction of the Government of India which are prepared 
to grant Financial assistance for the consti action and future working of railways in 
India under the following terms: — 

The Government of India will grant financial aid to approved companies either 
m the shape of a guarantee of interest or of a rebate to the branch line company, 
from the net earnings of the mam line traffic interchanged with the branch. Assistance 
m the latter form can only be promised where the mam line is worked by the state 
but the Government of India will, in other cases endeavour to arrange on behalf of the 
branch line company a similar agreement with the company working the parent line. 

A rebate and a guirantee of interest cannot be granted simultaneously m 
respect of the same branch line. In cases wffiere the entire capital is raised by the issue 
of shares the following terms will apply: — 

(a) Guarantee of Interest — The Government of India will be prepared 
to guarantee, from the clo-e of the period during which interest is payable out of the 
capital, interest at the rate of 3^ per cent, per annum, on the approved paid up share 
capital of the company, to the end of the financial year, iii respect of which the 
dividend is declared subject to the condition that all surplus profits which may be 
earned by the company after paying interest on the paid-up share capital at the rate 
of 5% shall be equally divided between the Government and the Company. This 
guarantee where given will remain in force until the line is purchased by the Govern- 
ment. Any sums pvayable by the Government under the guarantee shall be payable 
in rupees. 
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(b) Rebate: — When the branch line connects with a main line railway the 
Government of India will be prepared to allow the company in respect of and at the 
end of each financial year, by way of rebate such a sum not exceeding in any year the 
net earnings (exclusive of earnings derived from the carriage of revenue stores) from 
traffic interchanged between such railway and the branch line as shall together with 
the net earnings of the branch line make up an amount equal in interest at the rate of 
5 per cent per annum, on the approved paid-up share-capital of the company. This 
undertaking is subject to the proviso that when the net receipts of the company 
without the assistance of a rebate, suffice to pay interest at a rebate exceeding 
5 per cent on the paid-up share-capital the surplus shall be divided equally between 
the government and the company. The payment of rebate shall commence at the 
close of the period during which interest is payable from capital. Payments on 
account will be subject to subsequent adjustment, be permissable at the end of each 
half year. For the purpose of calculating the rebate the net earnings of the main line 
from traffic interchanged with the branch will be assumed to bear the same 
proportion to the gross earnings of the main line from such traffic as the net earnings 
of the whole mam line system, including the branch to bear to the gross earnings of 
the whole year. 

(c) Where the main line is a railway a new worked by the State the main line 
administration will, if it is so desired to work the branch line for a percentage will 
usually be that obtaining on the whole system including the branch from time to time 
but will not m any case exceed 50 per cent of the gross earnings of the branch from 
all sources, and will include all charges on account of the use of the main line rolling 
stock subject to the condition that the company shall if and when requited to do so 
during the continuance of the working contract bear the capital portion of the cost as 
stated by the government of strengthening the permanent way and bridges of the 
branch line to enable the rolling stock for the time being of the working railway to be 
used on it without restriction. Where the gauges are not the same special working 
terms will be fixed m each case. When the main line is not worked by the State 
Agency the Government of India if desired to do so by the branch line company will 
endeavour to negotiate similar terms for working with the main line administration. 

(d) No capital expenditure by the branch line company shall be organised as 
between the Government of India and the company unless the prior sanction of the 
Government of India to that expenditure has been obtained. The company shall have 
no power to increase its share or stock capital without the sanction of the Government 
of India or the Secretary of State or to borrow money otherwise than for purely 
temporary purposes except on condition to be specified by these authorities. 

(e) All agreements contracted for lines constructed under these terms shall 
include a special purchase clause permitting the Government of India to purchase the 
lines at any time after giving one year s notice in the following : — 

1, When the Government of India consider it desirable that the guage of 
the branch should be altered. 

2. When it is desired to convert the branch line into a line of thorough 
communication. 


3. When the Government of India desire to extend the branch line 
without altering the gauge or making the line part or thorough route and the branch 
line company is unable and unwilling to supply the necessary capital for such extension. 

In the event of a line being purchased under this clause the price payable shall 
be 25 times the average net earnings (excluding payments on account of guarantee or 
rebate) during the three years preceeding the purchase, or 1 15 per cent of the capital 
expenditure on the line whichever may be the greater. All payments shall be made 
on rupee basis. 
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(f) The arrangements shall also include an ordinary purchase clause permitting 
the Government of India to purchase the lines at the expiry of 30 years from the date 
on which the railway was declared open for traffic or at subsequent intervals of 
10 years subject to the condition that at least one years previous notice of the intention 
to purchase has been given. The price payable on purchase under this clause shall be 
25 times the average net annual earnings (excluding Payments on account of guarantee 
of rebate) during the three years preceedmg the purchase subject to a maximum of 
120 per cent and a minimum of 100 per cent of the capital expenditure at the time of 
the purchase. All payments shall be made on rupee basis. 

The direct guarantee of interest by the Government of India has been at the 
rate of 3J per cent such rate having been fixed when 3^ per cent paper was in the 
neighbourhood of par. 

Federal Railway Authority. 


Under the new Government of India Act 1935 the Executive Authority of the 
Federation in respect of the regulation and construction, maintenance and operation 
of railways shall be exercised by a Federal Railway Authority. The Executive 
Authority of the Federation is extended to the organisation of undertaking which are 
ancillary to the maintenance of railways. The authority can establish road services 
or enter into agreements with other bodies to run road services m connection wnth 
their railways. 


Federal authority is to act on business principles due regard being paid by 
them to the interests of agriculture, industry, commerce and the general public and in 
particular make proper provision for meeting out of their receipts on revenue account 
all expenditure to which such receipts are applicable, under the provisions of the Act. 


A Railway Tribunal will consist of a president and two other persons to be 
selected to act m each case by Governor-General from a panel of eight persons 
appointed by him having a railway administrative or business experience. 


Earnings from Goods (000 Rs.) 


1934-35 ... 64,34,53 1935-36 ... 64,68,93 


Gross Earnings (000 Rs.) 


1926-27 . 

. 1,12.35,66 

1931-32 . 

. 97,20,56 

1927-2S .. 

. 1,18,26,19 

1932-33 . 

96,20,56 

1928-29 .. 

. 1,18,86,82 

1953-34 . 

. 99,57,65 

1929-30 

1,16,08,14 

1934-35 

1,02.81,07 

1930-31 

.. 1,05,57,04 

1935-36 

. 1,03,84,17 


Net Earnings (000 Rs.) 


1925-26 ... 

42,30,16 

1931-32 .. 

28,11,45 

1926-27 ... 

42,65,58 

1932-33 .. 

27,30,94 

1927-28 ... 

45,66,13 

1933-34 .. 

33,32,92 

1928-29 ... 

. 44,24,88 

1934-35 

32,20,89 

1929-30 .. 

. 38,58,33 

1935-36 .. 

32,90,29 

1930-31 .. 

, 32,53,87 
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South Indian Railway* 

The history of the South Indian Railway is the history of the rise and progress 
of South India. On the 5th April 1859, the first sod was turned for the construction 
of the first railway m Southern India from Negapatam to Trichinopoly. Lord Dalhousie 
evinced great enthusiasm in rail transport. 

‘The Great Southern India Railway ’ as It was then known was first opened 
for traffic between Negapatam and Tanjore in 1861 extended to Trichinopoly m 
March, 1862 and then Trichy and Erode were connected. On 1st July 1874, it was 
called ‘ South Indian Railway Co., ’ after its amalgamation with the Carnatic 
Railway Co. 

The Nilgiris Mountain Railway is a feat of Engineering, unique in the east 
and though the Government constructed it, it was worked for them by the South Indian 
Railway. 

The Pamban Viaduct is a credit to any Railway and it has opened up a Southern 
Gateway to India by linking up the over route land to Europe from the North with 
Ceylon Railway and Colombo. 

Special trains are run extensively on festive occasions and refreshment rooms 
are found abundantly. 

The lack of European Hotels in mofussil town is amply supplied by the 
European Refreshment rooms. Restaurant cars attached to the Mail trains is a 
speciality. Special 3rd class pilgrim Tourist cars for family parties also provided for. 

The cheap Return tickets by Week End offered for the Hill stations and the 
Metropolis is very beneficial to tourists. The ‘ Go as you please * ticket is obessing 
to commercial and religious public. 

Madras & Southern Mahratta Railway. 

Under the old form of guarantee the Madras Railway was ^he third of the 
Original Railways constructed as experimental lines. In 1907 the Madras Guaranteed 
Railway Company 's contract expired and the lines owned by that company were 
purchased by the Secretary of State. 

In 1908, the then existing Madras Railway, with the exeception of the Jalarpet 
Mangalore Section, together with the metre gauge sections of the South Indian 
Railway from Katpadi, Gudur and Pakala to Dharmavaram was madeover to the 
Southern Mahratta Railway Company for working, the enlarged company being 
styled the Madras & Southern Mahratta Railway Company. 
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Travellers’ or Dak Bungalows at or near Railway Stations- 




o 

Charges. 

No. of 

Place. 

Nearest Railway 
Station. 

o 

n 

rf 

m 

p 

For 

single 

adult 

For 

marri- 

ed 

couple. 

hours 
one can 
stay. 



Miles. 

Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 


Acharappakkam 

Acharapakkam 

2 fur. 

0 8 

ft •• 

5 days 

Agaram Sibbandi 

Agaram Sibbandi 

2 

0 8 

0 12 

24 hrs. 

Alamuktbaram 

Arantangi 

i m. 

0 8 

0 12 

)) 

Alwaye 

Alwaye 

‘ 2 fur. 

0 12 

... 

•J 

Ambasamudram 

Ambasamudram 

2 „ 

1 0 

1 8 

10 days 

Andipatti 

Andipatti 

1 1 m. 

0 8 

0 12 

24 hrs. 

Arantangi 

Arantangi 

4 .. 

free. 

free. 

3 days 

Ariyalur 

Ariyalur 

1 » 

free. 

free. 

... 

Arkonam J. 

Arkonam J. 

i fur. 

1 0 


24 hrs. 

Attur 

Attur 

6 

0 12 

1 0 

3 days 

Badagara 

Badagara 

1 

0 8 

0 8 

24 hrs. 

Bargur 

Bargur 

1 .. 

0 12 

... 

Unlimited 

Bommidi 

Bommidi 

2 ,. 

0 8 

0 12 

3 days 

Budalur 

Budalur 

i n 

0 4 

0 6 

3 days 

Calicut 

Calicut 

4 

1 4 

1 14 

••• 

Charvattur 

Charvattur 

3 „ 

0 8 

0 12 

Unlimited 






till 

Cheruplasseri 

Vallappula 

6 tn. 

I 

0 8 

0 12 

another 

demand 

Chingleput 

Chingleput J, 

' 2 „ 

1 8 

• •ft 

24 hrs. 

Coimbatore 

Coimbatgre 

i 

free. 

free. 

»•« 

Coonoor 

Coonoor 

J » 

1 4 

1 12 

3 days i 

Courtallam 

Tenkasi J. 

i 34 , 

0 8 

0 8 

Unlimited 

Cuddalore N. T. 

Cuddalore N.T. 

2 

1 8 

2 0 

3 days 

Dhanuslikodi 

Dhanushkodi 

1 fur; 

0 12 

1 4 

24 hrs. 

Dharmapun 

Dharmapun 

1 m! 

0 12 

0 12 

3 days 

Dindigui 

Dmdigui J. 

1 fur. 

0 10 

0 10 

3 days 

Ernakulam i 

Ernakulam 

U m. 

0 8 

0 8 

24 hrs. 

Erode 

Erode J. 

1 „ 

0 8 

0 12 


Guduvancheri i 

Guduvancheri 

1 fur. 

0 12 

1 0 

2 days 

j 

Hosdrug i 

Kanhangad 

1 tn. 

0 8 

1 0 

3 days 

Hosur 

Hosur 1 

1 .. 

0 12 

0 12 

3 days 

3 » 

1 0 

1 0 

Unlimited 

Kaniyambadi 

Kaniyambadi 

{ 

1 >• 

/O 6 
10 8 

0 12 
1 0: 

Unlimited 

Karaikkudi 

Karaikkudi 

2 „ 

1 0 

1 0 

3 days 

Karaikkal 

Karaikkal 

3 fur. 

1 8 

3 0 

Unlimited 


fi 

0pp. 

] 



Karaimadai 

Karaimadai < 

the Ry 
Stn. 

Vfree 

• *# 

3 days 


Remarks. 


S. L. F. Travel- 
lers' Bungalow. 


Rs. 1-4-0 for 
large room. 


iCooking utensils 
available at 
extra cost. 
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Travellers’ or Dak Bungalows at or near Railway Stations (Contd-) 




(D 

Charges. 

No. of 


Place. 

Nearest Railway 
Station, ‘ 

tn 

5 

For 1 
single 
adult. 

For 

marri- 

ed 

couple 

hours 
one can 
stay. 

Remarks. 



Miles. 

Rs. A.! 

Rs. A. 



Karur 

Karur 

z m. 

0 8 

0 12 

24 hrs. 


Kasaragod 

Kasaragod 


fO 8 
\0 12 

0 8 
0 12 

1 3 days 


Kodaikkanal Rd. 

Kodaikkanal Rd. 

} .. 

{0 8| 
11 0| 

1 0 
1 8 

24 hrs. 


Koilpatti 

Koilpatti 

2 fur. 

0 8] 

0 8 

For first 
24 hrs 







free. 




i m. 



3 clays 


Kolianur 

Kohanur 

0 8 

0 12 

8 „ 


Kollangod 

Kollangod 

U 

0 8j 

0 12! 

3 „ i 


Kottarakara 

Kottarakara 

4 *> 

0 12 

0 12 

3 „ 


Krishnagiri 

Krishnagin 

1 

4 

0 12| 

1 0 

3 „ 


Kumbakonam 

Kumbakonam 

U 

1 41 

1 14 

3 „ 


Kumbla 

Kumbla 

3 fur. 

0 8: 

0 8 

3 „ 


Kuttippuram 

Kuttippuram 

6 

0 8j 

0 12 

3 „ 


Madura 

Madura J. 

4 m. 

1 ol 

2 0 

2-1 hrb. 


Manamadura 

Manamadurai J. 

i m. 

0 12: 

1 4 

3 days 


Manapparai 

Manapparai 

i fur. 

0 8 

0 12 

3 „ 


Mangalore 

Mangalore 

i m. 

1 8 

2 8 

3 „ 


Mangalapadi 

Mangalapadi 

25 yds. 

0 4 

0 4 

3 „ 


Mankarai 

Mankarai 

1 m. 

0 4 

0 4 

3 „ 


Mayavaram 

Mayavaram J. 

2 fur. 

1 0 

1 8 

3 „ 


Melattur 

Melattur 

2 m. 

0 8 

... 

7 >. 


Mettupalayam 

Mettupalayam 

1 fur. 

fl 0 
\0 8 

1 8 

0 12 

i 24 hrs. 





[1 0 

1 8 

' J) 

European 




i 



Rest House. 


( 

Near 

3 0 

4 8 


European 

Metur Dam 

Metur Dam < 

Ry. 




Circuit House. 


1 

Stn. 

8 

0 8 

1 

Indian 







Rest House. 




U 8 

2 4 

*.» 

Indian Circuit 



1 




House. 

Muthukalathur 

Paramakkudi 

16 m. 

0 12 

1 0 

3 days 


Narasinganpet 

Narasinganpet 

3 fur. 

0 12 

1 4 

Unlimited 


Nidamangalam 

Nidamangalam J. 

About 

0 8 

0 8 

7 days 



4 fur. 





Nileshwar 

Nileshwar | 

1 fur. 
1 

1 0 
0 8 

1 0 
0 12 

Unlimited 
10 days 


Noyal 

Noyal 

1 

4 »» 

0 8 

0 12 

7 days 


Omalur 

Omalur 

About 

0 6 

0 12 

3 days 




2| fur. 

The rates 




charged are 
for 12 hours. 
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WHERE TO STAY ? 


Travellers' or Dak Bungalows at or near Railway Stations— (Conf</.) 




<i3 

Charges. 

No. of 


Place. 

Nearest Railway 
Station. 

Q 

For 

single 

adult. 

For 

marri- 

ed 

couple. 

hours 
one can 
stay. 

Remarks. 

Ottappalam 

Ottappalam 

Miles. 

3 fur. 

Ss. A. 

0 8 

Rs. A. 

0 12 

3 days 


Palamcottah 

Palamcottab 

h 

1 0 

1 8 

24 hrs. 


Palyangadi 

Palayangadi 

1 m. 

0 8 

0 12 

3 days 


Palghat 

Palghat 

3 fur. 

1 4 

1 12 

3 days 


Pallikere 

Pallikere 

Near 

0 8 

0 S 

3 days 


Panruti 

Panruti 

RyStn. 

m. 

0 8 

0 12 

3 days 


Pantala^ini 

Pantahyini 


0 8 

0 12 

3 days 


Papanasam 

Papanasam 

2 fur. 

0 8 

0 12 

6 days 


Paramakkadi 

Paramakkadi 

6 fur. 

0 12 

1 0 

3 days 


Patiambi 

Pattambi 

i fur. 

0 8 

0 12 

... 


Pavarchutram 

Pavurchutram 

2 fur. 

0 8 

0 8 

... 


Peravuruni 

Peravuruni 

fur. 

0 12 

1 2 

Unlimited 


Pettaivaytalai 

Pettaivaytalai 

i m. 

0 8 

0 12 

Unlimited 

Permission from 

Point Calimere 

Point Calimere 

1 fur. 

0 8 

0 12 

24 hrs. 

the District 
Collector is 
necessary. 

For occupation 

Polur 

Polar 

1 m. 

0 6 

0 6 

3 days 

prior sanction 
of the Distict 
Magistrate. 
Tanjore, is 

Pollachi 

Pollachi 

1 

1 8 

1 8 

3 . 

necessary. 

Pudunagaram 

Pudunagaram 

2miles, 

0 8 

0 8 

3 


Punalur 

Punalur 

1 m. 

0 8 

0 8 

3 . 


Quilon 

Quilon 


fl 8 
10 12 

3 0 
1 S 

Unlimited 


Rajapalaiyam 

Rajapalaiyam 

IJ m. 

0 12 

(for 

6 hrs] 
1 4 

• 5-7 days 


Ramnad 

Ramnad 

ifur. 

0 12 

1 4 

• 3 days 


Salem 

Salem Town 

1 fur. 

1 0 

' 1 8 

1 24 hours 


Sankaridrug 

Sankaridrug 

IJ m. 

0 12 

; 1 c 

> 3 days 


Satur 

Satur 

4 fur. 

, 0 12 

1 4 

■ 2 days 


Sekkanurani 

Sekkanurani 

200yds 

; 0 8 

1 0 12 

! Unlimited 

Permission from 

Shencottak 

Shencottah 

1 

li m. 

. 0 8 

! 0 8 

i 3 days 

the Dt. Collector 
IS necessary. 

Shiyali 

Shiyali 

li .. 

1 C 

) 2 C 

)24 hours 


Sholavandan 

Sholavandan 

i „ 

0 i 

i 0 12 

! 5 days 


Shoranur 

1 Shoranur J. 

7 )) 

1 c 

iPerhd 

. 24 hours 


Sivaganga 

.| Sivaganga 

n .. 

0 R 

1 0 i: 

1 3 days 
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Travellers’ or Dak Bungalows at or near Railway Stations— (ConcW ) 


Place. 


Nearest Railway 
Station. 


cn 

Q 


No. of 


•T. f For 
For j 

c- 1 marn- 
Singie ! , 

adult.! 

jCOUpio 


hours 
one can 
stay. 


Remarks. 


Srivaikuntam 

Srivaikuntam 

Miles. 

V- 

•^4 >J 

Rs. A.| 
fl 0 

\ A 0 

Srivilliputtur 

Srivilliputtur 

2 m. 

(U 0 

1 0 

Talai vasal 

Talai vasal 

6 fur. 

0 12 

Tambaram 

Tambaram 

6 .. 

free 

Tanjore 

Tanjore J. 

4 luJ 

1 0 

Tanur 

Tanur 

u .. 

0 8 

Tmdivanam 

Tmdivanam 

0pp. to 

1 0 

Tirumangalam 

Tirumangalam 

the stn. 
1 fur. 

0 8 

Tirur 

Tirur ( 

100yds 

0 8 

Tiruvannamalai 

. 1 

Tiruvannamalai 

1 m. 
3 fur. 

0 4 

1 0 

Tiruchengode 

Sankaridrug 

5 m. 

0 12 

Tiruppur 

Tiruppur J 

2 fur. 

fO 5 
\ 

11 12 

Tiruvadamaruduf 

1 

Tiruvadamarudur 

lOOyds 

Near 

ro 5 

io 14 
0 12 

Tranquebar 

Tranquebar 

Ry. 

Com. 

4 fur. 

... 

Trichinopoly 

Trichinopoly J. 

1 m. 

1 0 

Tnchur 

Tnchur 

J fur. 

0 8 

Trivandrum 

Central 

Trivandrum 

Central 

6 fur. 

0 12 

Udumalpet 

Udumalpet 

1 m. 

for61irs 
0 8 

Usilampatti 

Usilampatti 

U „ 

0 8 

Velippalaiyam 

Velippalaiyam 

4 fur. 

, 0 8 

Vellore 

Vellore Cantt. 

1 fur, 

, 1 8 

Virudhunagar 

Virudhunagar J. 

6 „ 

1 0 


Rs. A. 


1 
0 
2 
1 

free. |24 hours 
1 024 hours , 

0 12 10 days 1 

1 8'24 hours 


3 days 
3 days 
3 days 
4!unliniited| 


0 8 Unlimited! 
0 12 24 hours ‘ 

0 6i 3 days i 

1 OJ 3 days j 
1 0i 3 days I 
0 6 , 


to 1 
2 8 ' 

0 6 ' 
to } 

1 2 

1 4! 5 days 


2 0 


According to set 
of rooms and 
f * period of stay. 


J 


1 0 


Permission from 
I Mess. Fraser & 
Ross is necessary 


0 1224 hours 


0 8 Unlimited! 
0 1224 hours 


0 12 


24 hours 


203 days 
103 days 


Permission of the 
Dt. Collector is 
necessary. 
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WHERE TO STAY ? 


Chatti-ams and Choultries at or near Railway Stations- 


1 

Place. 

Nearest 

Railway 

Station. 

Distance. 

Charges 
if any. 
per day. 

No. of 
hrs. or 
days 
onecan 
stay. 

Any 

other 

information 

Alwar Tirunagari 






Nattukkottai Chettiar ’s Choultry 

Alwar 

Tiru- 

5 fur. 

Nil. 

Un- 

limited 

For Nattukkotai 
Chettiar 's only. 

Govmdappaiyangar Choultry .. 

Utharathy Madam 

nagari 

” 

1 m. 

5 fur. 

n 

)) 

5J 

J» 

Free meals for 

3 days for Brah- 
mins only. 

For North Indian 
caste Hindus only 

Ambagarattur 






Musafarkhana 

Amba- 

garattur. 

1 .. 

... 

1 day. 

1 Only for Brahmins 

Ariyalur 






Karuppa Mudaliar Choultry 

Ariyalur. 

1 m. 

Free 

Free 

... 

Arkonam 






Nawab 's Choultry ...■ 

Arkonam 

J. 

1 fur. 

0 4 0 

24 hrs 

... 

Badagara 






Choultry 

Bodinayakkanur 

Bada- 

gara. 

1 

1 „ 

Free 


... 

Subba Chettiar ’s Choultry 

Bodi- 

nayak- 

kanur. 

1 m. 

... 

3 days 

Meals for poor 
people Only. 

Bommidi 






Local Fund Choultry ... 

Bommidi 

1 furJ 

0 4 0 

Un- 

limited 

•«« 

Calicut 






Prince of Wales Chattram 

Calicut 

i 

3 „ 

0 4 0 

3 days 

5 annas after 

3 days, 
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Chattrams and Choultries. etc.--Contd- 


( 

Place. 

Nearest 

Railway 

Station. 

6 

o 

c3 

Q 

Charges 
if any 
per day. 

No, of ! 
irs. 01 
days 
onecan 
stay. 

Any 

other 

information 

Chidambaram 






Marwadi Choultry .. Chidam- 

baram 

1 m. 

1 

Free 

! 

Un- 

imitecl 

For Marwadib only 

Chettiar ’b Choultry, 
bouth Car Street. 

„ About 

1 m. 

I 

99 1 

1 

3 days 

I 

Meals flee for 
Brahmins only. 

Chimmpannai Choultry, 

» 1 

9} 

99 

>9 


Theradikadai Street, 






Kalyanasolapuram Dharma- 
bagam Choultry, Theradikada' 

Chidam- About 
baram. 1 m. 

Free 

3 days.' 

... 

Street. ’ 




1 


Paiia va ra y ape t Dha r mabaga m 

Do. 

99 

99 

” 1 


Choultry, South Street. 




I 

1 


Muthia Mudaliar Choultry, 

J3 

99 

95 

99 

... 

North Car Street. 






Marwadi Chouitiy, 

1) 

99 

99 

1 

91 I 

... 

East Car Street. 




i 


IMarwadi Choultry, 

1) 

91 

J| 

„ 1 


Mana Deekshadar’s Lane 




1 


Subbara^a Chetty Choultry, 

,, 2 miles 

99 

9) 

... 

near Omakulam. 






Kuppayathu Fillai Choultry, ' 

West Car Street i 


About 

1 m. 

99 

! 

99 

j 

Meals free for 
Brahmins only. 

K. P. Gurupujamadam, i 

South Car Street, i 

” 1 

99 

99 

... 

For Nattukottai 
Chettiars only. 

Gundu Pillai Choultry, 
Theradikadai Street. 

19 

99 


7 days 

1 

Free meals for 
Brahmins only, 
during festivals. 

Thangaratham Chatram, 1 

( 

59 

99 

91 

... 

... 

North Car Street, 

1 





Subbier Choultry, South Car St. 

99 

99 

99 

3 days 

Brahmins only 

Komutty Choultry, West Car StJ 

99 

99 

99 

91 

Meals free during 

F estivals. 

Madura Ramachandra N.Han 
Govinda Ayyar Sourashtra Brah- 
mins Choultry, Bazaar Stieet, 

99 

' 

99 

3 days 

For Sourashtra 
Brahmins only. 
Cooking utensils 
given free, 

Chingleput 






Municipal Choultry 

Chingle- 

put. 

2 fur 

, Free 

3 days 

... 

Kempulu Narayanasawmiy 
Naidu’s Choultry. 

Do. 

)> 

99 

Un- 

limited 


Coimbatore 






Nanjappa Choultry 

Coim- 

batore. 

2 fur. 

99 

3 days 

... 
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WHERE TO STAY ? 


Chattrams and Choultries, etc. — Conid- 


Place. 

Nearest 
Railway 
! Station. 

i 

Distance. [ 

Charges 
if any, 
per day. 

No. of 
hrs. or 
days 
onecan 
! stay. 

Any 

other 

information. 

CON'JEEVERAM 

“Krishna Vilas ”, Proprietor, 

Conjee- 

2 fur. 

Up to 

48 hrs. 

For Hindus only 

C. V. Venkatachala Pillai, 
Established 1934. (Fitted with 
Electric Lights.) 106, North 
Raja Street, Big Conjeeveram. 

Kadhakrishna Doss Daga Choul- 

veram. 

Do. 


12 hrs. 
Re. 1 
over 

12 hrs. 
up to 
24 hrs. 
iRs. 1-8-0 
per room. 


Free for Pilgrims 

try, 79, Sannadhi St. 

Gujarathi Choultry neat Sarwa- 

Do. 

1 m. 

Nil. 

Un- 

Hindus 

theertham, 

Raja A^asureddy’s Choultry near 

I Do. 

5) 

)J 

limited 

o 

33 

Sarwatheertham. | 

Pachaiyappa's Choaltiy, Bigi Do. 

i m. 

)) 

JJ 

33 

Conjeeveiam. 

Arya A'aisya Choultry, Big 

1 Do. 

i m. 


) 

Komutties only 

Conjeeveram. 

Vasa Baliah Choultry, Big 

Do. 

n 

)) 


33 

Conjeeveram. 

Venkatasubbiah Choultry, Big 

Do. 

}> 

1 Upstairs 

31 

For Brahmins 

Conjeeveram. 

Kamoiaia’s Choultry, Big Conjee- 

Do. 


' 1 Re. 
Down- 
stairs 

8 As. 
a day. 
Nil. 

U 

only 

lii Ildus 

\erain 

Kosamadam Choultry, Big 
Conjeeveram. 

Yadhava*s Choultry, Big Conjee- 

Do. 

Do. 

n 

1 m. 

>5 

33 

33 

33 

3* 

veram, 

Pachaiyappa^ Choultiy, Hodg- 

Do. 

A m. i 


33 

33 

sonpet. 

Javalikadai Choultry, Hodgson- 

Do. 


}• 



pet. 

S. Kr. S. Kr. Okkur Chmthamani 

Do. 

2 m. 

} » 

5 days 

For Brahmins and 

Chettiar^s Dbarma Patasala. 

CODDALORE 

Reddiar Choultry 

Cudda- 

3 fur. 

Free 

3 days 

Nattukottai 
Chettiyars only. 

Dhanushkudi 

Mukantharayar Chattram ...|] 

lore N.T. 

Dhanush- 

3 m. 

Nil. 

3 days 

Cooking utensils 


kodi. 



or free meals 
provided. 
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Chattrams and Choultries- etc.— Contdf- 


Place. 

Nearest 

Railway- 

Station. 

Distance. 

No. of ; 

Charges hrs. or ' Any 

if any, ' days j other 

per day. 'onecan information, 

i stay. 

Dhanushkodi— contd. 






Veerappa Chettiyar Chattram ,.J 

Do. 

lOOyds 

Nil. 

3 d.'iys. 

Cooking utensils 
or free meals 
provided. 

Tanjore Rajah’s Chattram 

Do. 

2 fur. 

J. 

J) 


/ 

Dharmadam I 






Vellakandy Dhanuvas Public Dhatnia- 
Choultry. dam. 

1 m. 

Free 

7 days 

... 

Dharmapuri 






Arunachala Iyer Choultry 

Dharma- 

pun. 

-1 m. 

Free 

3 days 

For Brahmins 
only. 

Dindigul. 





Municipal Choultry iDmdigul 

1 

1 

1 

1 fur. 

10 As.pei 
diem for 
small 
rooms Sc 
Rs. 1-4-0 
for large 
rooms. 

3 days 


Munsiff Mustaba Choultry 

Do. 

i fur. 

Free. 

7 days. 

... 

N. S. N. Subbier Choultry, Rail- 
way Road. 

Do. 

1 fur. 

Do. 

5 days. 

For Sourashtra 
Brahmins only. 

Sourashtra Choultry near Elipa- 

Do. 

3 fur. 

. . • 

7 days. 

Do. 

marathu lane. 





Dindigul S. V. Balsawniy Iyer 
& Bros. Chattaram, Vedasan- 
thur Road. 

Do. 

About 

2 m. 

Free. 

7 days. 

For Plindus only. 
Meals free for 
poor. 

M. A. Subbiyer & Son’s Chattram 
m Mengle’s Road. 

Do. 

2 furJ 

Do. 

7 days. 

For Sourashtra 
Brahmins only. 

Sourashtra Chattram, in Sourash- 

Do. 

3 fur. 

... 

7 days. 

Do. 

trapuram. 

Edakkolam 





Sankunni Nair Choultry 

Edak- 

kolam 

im. 

Free 

3 days 

... 

Guindy 






Alanthur Reddiar ’s Choultry 

Guindy 

200yds 

Nil 

1 J 

... 

Hosur 






District Board Choultry 

Hosur 

2| m. 

0 4 0 

lOdays 


JALARPET 






Varadaraja Mudaiiar Choultry 

Jalarpet J 

5 fur. 

Nil 

Un- 

limited 

... 

JANARDHANAM 






Raja’s Chatram 

Varkala 

l|m. 

J) 

3 days 

Hindus. 

Rayar Chattram 

Do. 

j* 

0 2 0 
per room 

Un" i 

Brahmins only. 

For Northern side 

Gujarati Chatram 

Do. 


Nil 

limited 

people only. 
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WHERE TO STAY ? 


Chattfams and Choultries, etc.--' Co Jifcf. 


Place. 

Nearest 

Railway 

Stations. 

Distance- 

Charges 
if any 
per day 

No. of 
hrs. or 
days 
onecan 
stay. 

Any 

other 

information. 

Kaladi 

Choultry 

Anga- 

5 m. 

Nil. 

3 days 


Kallal 

S. P. A. V. A. N. Choultry 

mall for 
Kaladi. 

Kallal. 

h m. 

Nil. 

5» 


Kalligudi 

Choultiy 

Kalligudi 

} m. 

0 3 0 

]) 

... 

Karaimadai 

5 Madams 

Karai- 


Free 

lOdays 


Kilakadayam 

Komutti Choultry 

madai. 

Kila- 

i m. 

Nil. 

3 days 

Free meals 

Kinattukkadavu 
D istrict Board’s Choultry 

kadayam 

Kinattuk- 

4 fur. 

0 4 C 

Free 

Brahmins a 
Saivaite Vella 
for a day onl;^ 

Kodaikanal 

“ Chatram Ammayanayakanur.] 

kadavu. 

Kodai- 

5 fur. 

Free 

for 1st 
3 days. 

3 days. 


Kottarakara. 
Government Choultry 

kanal 

Road. 

1 1 

Kottara- 

i 

1 m. 

Nil. 

3 days. 

i 

it 1 


Do. 

kara. 

jj 

100 ft. 

n 

... 


Koyilvenni, 

Ukkadai Tehevar Choultry .. Koyil- 2 m. Nil. 24 hrs. 

I venni. 

Kullanchavadl j 

A. T. rvluthukumaraswamy Chet-, Kullan- 2 fur. Nil. Unli- 

tiar’s Choultry. chavadi. mited. 

KUxMBAKONAM. I 

Aramanai Krishua Bhagavatar’s Kumba- -J fur. ... 4 days. 

Choultry, j konam. 

I 

Aramanai Rangasamy lyer'si „ 2 fur. ... 2 days 

Choultry, t 

Nell Munisamy Iyer’s Choultry. „ „ ... 3 days 

Gopalakrishiia Chettiar's Chou I- ,, 1 J m. ... 2 days 

try, 

Veiikatrayar's Choultry ... „ IJ m. ... 2 days 


Free meals 
Brahmins & 
rasiitras for 3 


For Hindus. 


Cu rn 
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Chattrams and Choultries, etc.— Contd. 


1 


. 1 

iNo. ofj 



Nearest 

<D j 

U 

Charges hrs. or 

Any 

Place. 1 

Railway 


if any, 1 

days 

othei 

* 

Station. 

'ji 

5 

per day. oiiecaii 

information. 




stay. 


Madras 


1 

1 




Kalawala Kannan Chettiar 

Madras j 

i fur. i 

Free. 

3 day^ 

Ilindib. 

Choultry. 

Eg more. 

1 



Sreyuta M. V. Cunniah Chetty 

iMadras 

About 

5} 

5 clays 

J. 

and M. Subadhravalli Thaya- 
ramma Dharmasala (No. 173, 

Fort. 

2 fur. 




Govmdappa Naick Street). 
Raja Sir Ramaswaray Mudaliai 

Madras 

About 

J) 

3 (la> s 

! 

! 

)5 

Choultry. 

Park. 

50 yds-! 



Madura. 

1 



i 

i 


Kunathoor Chattram ] 

1 

About 


3 da> ? 

l\Ieals toi Hindus, 

Komutti Chattram > 

Lala Chattram j 

Madura J 

i m. 

J 



KarupuUi Chattram ] 

venkataswamy Naick chattram > 

»> 

JJ 


V 

Meals for Hindus. 

Malayalathan Choultry J 

Calcutta Saitli Magai, Ramji 

)» 

2 fur. 


J • 

Satabarthi 

Ramkumarji Banger Sree, 
Sree Marwari Dharmasala, 






for Northern India Hindu 
Pilgrims. 






hlangammaPs Chouliry 

Madura 

i fut. 

0 4 0 

3 days. 

Separate block for 


J. 


Down- 

stairs 

0 6 0 
Upstairs. 

Mahomadans. 


Madurantakam. 





District Board Choultry 

Maduraii- 

Next 

1st 3days 

3 days. 

... 


takam. 

to 

free, and 




1 

Rail- 

As. 0-4-0 





way 

for suc- 





Com- 

ceeding 





pound. 

days. 



Mailam. 



o o 

o o 



12 Choultries 

Mailam. 

1 3 m. 

21 hrs. 

... 

Manamadura. 






Sivaganga Sjmasthanam Choul- 

■ Manama- 

1 „ 

Nil. 

3 days. 

... 

try. 

dura i J. 





Man DAP AM. 




1 


Ramnad Raja Choultry 

Manda- 

1 

4 7) 

Nil. 

i3 days, 

... 


pam. 





Mankarai. 






Chattram 

, Mankara; 

i 1 

Nil. 


3 meals at a time 
free for Brhhmins 
only. 
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Chatti-ams and Choultries, etc.— Conte?. 



"j 

(D 

O 


No. of 



Nearest j 

Charges 

hrs. or 

Any 

Place. 

Railway-; 

s 

4-> 

if any 

days 

Other 

Station, j 

CO 

P 

per day. 

onecan 

information. 




stay. 


jMAYAVARAM. 



Nil. 

3 da> s 


Nadar Choultry 

IMaya- 
varam J. 

1 fur. 

... 



Ambabai Choultry 1 

Maya- 

1 



Meals free for 

varam 

\ J m. 

9J 

3 days 

Nattukottai Chetty Choultry j 

Town. 

1 



Brahmins only. 

JIelamarudur. 





3 meals free for 

Polayar Nadar’^ Choultry 

Mela- 

3 fur. 

• .« 

Un- 

marudur 



limited 

Brahmins only. 

MeTTUPAL'MYAM. 






Local Fund Chattram 

Mettu- 

palaiyam 

6 fur. 


3 days 

... 

Morappuk. 






Local Fund Choultry 

Moiap- 

1: fur. 

0 4 0 

3 days 

... 


pur J. 





iMUTUPEr 






Young Muslim Society’s Rahma- 

Mutupet 

\ 

... 


Muslims only. 

nia Buildings. 

Yana Ena Moona Choultry 


I50yds 

Free. 

3 days 

Hindus only. 

Nidamangalam. 






Rajah’s Choultry 

Nidaman- 

.About 

... 

Un- 

... 


galam J. 

4 fur. 


limited 


Nagore. 






Anandaram Chattram 

Nagore. 

.About 
2 fur. 

Nil. 

3 days 

Plindus. 

Municipal Choultry 

n 

9 9 

99 

99 

Open to all com- 






munities. 

R. Payaiieeandy I: illai & Sons 

„ 

50 yds. 

99 

99 

... 

Choultry. 






Palamcottah 






Madura N. S. i\Iani Negendra 

Palam- 

About 

Free 

7 days 

For Souiashtra 

Aiyar, Sons Sourashtra Brah- 

cottah 

\ a m. 


Brahmins only. 

mins Choultry, No. 10 .Market 
Street. 






Palni 






hladura Puliady Balusawmy 

Palm 

xAbout 

Nil. 

7 days 

Meals free for 

Aiyar Choultry (Natesai 
Sannithi) 

Sourashtra Brahmins Choultry 


1 m. 


3 days to Sou- 
rashtra Brah- 
mins only. 


59 

J m. 

99 

3 days 

For Sourashtra 

(at the foot of the hill) 



Brahmins only 

Devanagar Mutt, Old Dara- 

99 

About 

9J 

7 days 

Cooking utensils 

piiram Hoad Street. 

Kaniyur Knshnier ’s Choultry 


3 fur. 


and provisions 
provided. 


if 

A bout 

99 

3 days 

• » « 



1 m. 
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Chattrams and Choultries, etc. — Contd- 




• 


No. of 



Neaiest 

o 

n 

Charges 

hrs. or 

Any 

Place. 

Railway 

o3 

4-J 

if any. 

days 

other 


Station. 

t/3 

n 

per day. 

onecan 

information 



w 


stay. 


Palani— contd. 



1 



Kolumam Chattram at the foot 

Palani 

About 

Free 

3 days. 

For Brahmins only 

of the hill 


m. 1 



Komutti Chattram at the foot of 

>9 

99 

1 9 

99 1 

For Komutties. 

the hill. 






Pantalayini 






District Board Choultry 

Panta- 

-Im. ! 

0 4 0| 

3 days 

* # • 


layini 


for single 






for 

0 6 0 
married 
couple. 



Pavur Chatram 






District Board Choultry 

Pavur 

2 fur. 

0 4 0 

Un- 

First 3 days free 


Chatram 



limited 

Peravuruni 






Sethubava Chatram 

Pera- 

6 m. 

Nil. 1 




vuruni 


\ 

• .« 

Free meals. 

Amma Chatram 

ij 

7 m. 

) 



POLLACHI 






Municipal Chatram 

Pollachi 

J. 

99 

1 m. 

Nil. 

3 days 

... 

Apparao’s Chatram 

99 

99 

8 days 

For Brahmins only 

Pondicherry 






Ammamvasam 

Pondi- 

1 m. 

0 4 0 


» « « 


cherry. 





QUILON. 






Travancore Govt. Chatram 

Qmlon. 

1 fur. 

Nil. 

3 days' 

! 

• t • 

Raj AP ALAI YAM. 






A. K. Dharmaraja's Choultry ... 

Raja- 

1 m. 

Nil. 

Un- 



palaiyam 



limited 


R AMES WAR AM, 





Mahabeer Dharmasala 

Rames- 

i fur. 

Nil 

3 days 



waram. ^ 





Tanjore Raja’s Choultry 

99 

3 fur. 

99 

99 


Vysia Choultry 


99 

99 

No 

For Vysias only. 




limit. 


Bagavandas Bagla 

99 

4 fur. ■ 

99 

3 days 


Sivabux Bagla 

99 

3 fur. 

99 

99 

Accommodation 

Bagadevdas Basant Lai Dookhi- 

99 

2 fur. 

99 

99 

1 available only 
f for Northern- 

mar Wala. 



! 


Manichchand Gordandas 

99 

3 fur. 

99 

99 

1 side people, 

Bansilal Abirchand 

99 

4 fur. 

’9 

99 

J 

Venkatarayar ’s Choultry 

99 

1 a m. 

Free 

99 

Bor Brahmins only 

Ramnad Rajah ’s Choultry 

99 

4 fur. 

99 

79 
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Place. 

Nearest 

Railway 

Stations. 

Distance. 

Charges 1 
if any 
daily. H 

No. of j 
:irs. or ] 
days i 
onecan 
ttay. 

Any 

other 

information. 

Ramnad. 




3 days. 


Balavangudi K. Yenkatacbalam 
Chetty Choultry. 

Ramnad 20 yds. 

Flee i 

... 

S. T. K. Muthu Chetti Choultry. 

Satur 

5> } 

■j 

55 

55 


Local Fund Choultry 

Sekmadet/I 

Satur t 

1 

! 

3 fur. 

0 4 0 

55 


Local Fund Choultry 

Sevdunganallur 

Senna- : 
devi 

2 fur. 

0 4 0 

lOdays 

First 3 days free. 

Choultry 

Shescottaii. 

Seydun- 

ganailur 

1 

15 

Free 

3 days 


Chattanatha Karayalar’b Choul- 
try, 

Shiyali. 

Shen- 

cottah. 

tu. 

Free. 

5 days. 

Free meals for all 
castes. 

T. R, M. Muthiah Pillai’s Choui- 
try. 

bHOLAVAKDAN. 

Shiyali. 

1 fur. 

Nil. 

3 days. 


Mangamma Choultry 

SlKKIL. 

Shola- 

vandan. 

^ m. 

Nil. 

3 days. 

t* « 

Achcha Mudaly ChouItr> 

SlVAGANCA. 

Sikkil. 

i 

) 

i 

i m. 

Nil. 



Raja’s Choultry 

Sriyaikuntam. 

j Siva- 
ganga. 

1 m. 

Nil. 

3 days. 


Kottai Pillaimar Choultry 

Srirangam. 

Srivai- 

kuntam. 

Im. 

Nil. 

3 days. 


Bancilal Aluchand Choultry at 
bnrangaiu. 

Snran- 
1 gam. 

i m. 

Free. 

3 days. 

Northern India 

people. 

Salem Murary Varathier Choul- 
try at Srirangam. 

it 

55 

15 

55 

Brahmins only. 

Nattukottai Chettiars' Choultry 
at Srirangam. 

55 

>5 

55 

55 

Hindus. 

Churuwaia Nethram Rambak&h 
Darmasala (of Rangoon). 

5 ) 

55 

... 

... 

For Hindus only. 

Seth Kheviraj Sn Knshnadas 
Dharmasala at Srirangam, 

> 5 } 

51 

Free. 

3 days. 

. Bahiragis only . 

Bombay Saits’ Choultry at 
Srirangam. 

' 3 » 

55 

51 

« «« 
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Place. 

Nearest 

Railway 

Station. 

Distance. 

Charges 1 
if any, 
per day. < 

No. of 
hrs. or 
days 
onecan 
stay. 

Any 

other 

Information. 

Srirangam— ( contd). 






Vysia Roya Swami’s Mutt near 
Tirumanjana Cauvery. 

Sri- 

rangam. 

i m. 

Free, 

3 days 

Brahmins only. 

Ahobalamutt at Srirangam 

)) 

II 

II 

If 

Vaishnavites only. 

Vanamamalai Mutt at Srirangam 

}f 

II 

II 

It 

If 

Rangoon Reddi's Choultry at 

If 

II 

II 

II 

Brahmins only. 

Tiruvanaikoil. 





Kanganimar’s Choultry at Tiru- 

If 

II 

II 

n 

Hindus. 

vanaikoil. 






Ramanujakootam 1147, Sattara 
Street. 

11 


As. 4 per 
room per 
day. 

• *. 

1 ** 

Srivilliputtur. 






Municipal Choultry 

Srivilli- 

puttur 

2 m. 

4 As. 


... 

Pabbi Chetty, Raghaviah 

Chetty's Charities Choultry, 

If 

II 

Nil. 

lOdays 

For Brahmins and 
Vysias only. 

South Car Street. 

SWAMIMALAI. 






Mr. Vaithilingam Pillai’s Estate 

Swami- 





Choultry. 

malal. 

2 fur. 

Nil. 

3 days. 

Meals free for 
Brahmins during 
day and during 
night for Non- 
Brahmins. 

Dwadasi Kattalai Chattram ... 

If 

1 fur. 

• •• 

... 

Meals only’, on 
Dwadasi days. 

Talaiyuthu. 






Nawab’s Choultry 

Talai- 

yuthu. 

3 fur. 

Free for 
1st 3days 

Unli- 

mited. 

• • • 

Tanjore. 






Rajah's Chattram 

Tanjore. 

1 fur. 

1st Rs. 2, 
2nd As. 10 
3rd As. 6. 

24 hrs. 

For a family of 
not more than 

5 persons. 

Naicker Choultry 

If 

i fur. 

Free. 

• « « 

... 

Thenkondan Choultry 

If 

2 fur. 

II 



Komutty’s Choultry 

}f 

1 m. 

It 
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Place. 

Nearest 

Railway 

Station. 

Distance. 

No. of 
Charges hrs. or 
if any days 
per day. onecan 
stay. 

Any 

other 

information 

Tanur. 






District Board Choultry 

Tenkasi. 

Tanur. 

i 

0 2 0 
for single 
adult. 

0 4 0 
for 

married 

couple. 

3 days. 


Brahmin Cbattram near Post 
Office. 

Tenkasi. 

|m. 

Free. 

1 day 

> One meal a day 

Another Chattram near by 

jj 

JJ 


)$ 

1 for Brahmins. 

L. F. Chattram at Courtallam ... 

a 

3J m. 

4 As. per 
room. 

3 days. 


Tin DIVAN AM. 






Durgam Subramaniya Chettiar’s 
Dharmasala. 

Tinnevelly J. 

Tindi- 

vanam. 

5 mts. 
walk 
from 
the 

station 

Free. 

3 days. 

For Brahmins and 
Vysias 

(Komutties) only 

Local Fund Chattram for all 
classes. 

Tinne- 
velly J. 

1 fur. 

From 

2 as. & 

5 as. per 
room. 

Ordi- 
narily 
3 days. 

... 

Muhammadan Local Fund Chat- 
tram. (Tmneveliy-Palamcottah 
High Road). 

n 

2 fur. 

Fee 
not at 
present 
collected 

3 days’ 
stay 
per- 
mitted. 

••• 

Tinnevelly Town. 






Veeiabadra Chettiar Chattram ... 

Tinne- 

velly 

Town. 

3 fur. 

. Free. 

3 days 

; Free accommoda- 
tion for all. 

Nattukkottai Chettiar Chattram 
at Kuriikkuthurai Bathing Ghat, 
Thambirabarani River Bank. 

»3 



1) 

Free meals for 
10 Brahmin mem- 
bers during day. 

Tiruchendur. 






Tiruchendur 

Severn 

J 1 > i 

i Mutts available for occupation free of cost- 
should be vacated during festivals. 
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Chattrams and Choultries etc — Contd- 


Place. 

Nearest 

R ail way - 
Station. 

Distance. 

1 

Charges 
if any, I 
per day. j 

No. of 
ars. or 
days 
onecan 
stay. 

Any 

other 

information. 

Tirumangalam. 




1 


Sundaradas Choultry 

Tirumayam. 

Tiruman- 

galam. 

3 fur. 

Free 

3 days. 

Only lor Brah- 
mins. 

Nagarathar’s Choultry 

Choultry 

Tiru- 

mayam. 

jj 

3 m. 

i m. 

)i 

>• 

1 Free meals for 

1 Brahmins only. 

Tirunalar. 






Eanga Pillai Choultry 

Tirunellikaval 

Tirunalar 

1 m. 

0 4 0 
per room. 

Un- 

limited 

Free to occupy 
other places in 
the Choultry. 

Manicka Mudaliar Choultry 

Tiruparankundram 

Tirunelli- 

kaval 

50 yds. 

Free 

3 days. 

Ettukudi is seven 
miles from this 
place. 

Madura Puliadi A. Balusawmy 
Aiyar Vakaira Choultry. 

Tirupa- 

rankun- 

dram 

2 fur. 


7 days. 

Brahmins only. 

Tiruturaipundi 






Narayana Iyer Choultry 

Tiruturai 
pundi J. 

i fur. 

0 8 0 
0 4 0 

... 

... 

Tbruvannamalai 






Brahmin s Anna Chatram 

Tiruvan- 

namaiai 

6 fur. 

Free 

3 days. 

Meals for Brah- 
mins only. 

Vaisya Choultry 

it 

;fur. 

a 


For Vaisyas only 

Reddi Choultry 


U m. 

a 

JJ 

Reddis only 

TiRUVARUR. 






Vijayapmram ... 1 

Vadavathimangalam 

Mudaliar Choultries ... j 

Tiru- 

varur. 

2 fur. 

. Free 

3 days 

! Meals free. 
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Place. 

Nearest 

Railway 

Station, 

Distance. 

Charges 
if any, 
per day. 

No. of 
hrs, or 
days 
onecan 
stay. 

Any 

other 

information. 

Trichinopoly. 






Sree Prasanna Venkatesa 

Swamy’s Chattram. 

Trichi- 

Dopoly. 

Fort. 

1 fur. 

As. 6 

3 days 

Hindus. 

Chinniah Pillai’s Choultry 

)) 

2 fur. 

Free. 

ij 

)} 

Trivandrum Central. 






MaharajaiPs Choultry 

Trivan- 

drum. 

Central. 

6 fur. 

») 

3 days 

• •9 

Tulukapati. 






Vachakarapatty Chattram 

Tuluka- 

patti. 

it ni. 

Nil. 

Un- 

limited 

Free meals for 

1 day only to 
any person ir- 
respective of 
caste. 

Udumalpet 






Malayandi Chettiar 

Udumai 

pet 

■j m. 

Free 

3 days. 


Kanniyur Krishna Iyer ’& 
Choultry. 

Do. 

1 m. 


5 > 

Brahmins only. 

UsiLAMPATTI 






Usilampatti Chatram 

Usilam- 

patti 

1 m. 

As. 3 

3 days. 


Vadamadura 






Mangammal Choultry ... 

Vada- 
madura ^ 

3| fur. 

Nil. 

3 days 


Vedaeanyam 






Muthukaruppan Chettiar 's 
Choultry. 

Vedaran- 

yam 

3 fur. 

Free 

» 

Meals free for 
Brahmins only, 
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Chattrams and Choultries, etc- —Concld. 


Place. 

Nearest 

Railway 

Station. 

Distance. 

Charges 
if any 
per day 

No. of 
brs. or j 
days 1 
onecan; 
stay. 1 

Any 

other 

information. 

Vellore Cantonment. 






Masilamany Mudaliar’s Rest 
House. 

Vellore 

Cantt. 

ifur. 

As. 6 

1 

3 days 

Indians. 

ViLLIYAMPAKKAM. 



1 



Viswanadha Mudaliar Choultry. 

Villiyam- 

pakkam. 

1 fur. 

Free j 

7 days 

... 

ViLLUPURAM. 



1 

j 



New Choultry 

Viliu- 
puram J. 

i m. 

1 

Free 

3 days 

... 

Arya Vysia Choultry 

ti 

1 m. 

if 

Un- 

limited 

Arya Vaisyas only 

ViRUDHUNAGAR. 






Municipal Choultry 

Virudhu- 
nagar J. 

J m. 

As. 6 per 
Room. 

3 days 


Vriddhachalam. 






Ulundurpet. P. Doraiswamy 
Chettiar^s Choultry. North 

Vriddha- 
chalam J. 

1 m. 

Free 

Un- 

limited 

... 

Fort Street. 






Puduvayal, V. P. Palaniyappa 
Chettiar’s Choultry. 

n 

If 

! 

11 

3 days 

Meals free for 
Brahmins only. 

Themalur Rengaswamy Pillai's 
Choultry. 

i ) 

t1 

ti 

... 

Brahmins are 
given 3 meals. 

Kuppanatham, Appu Reddiat 
Choultry, South Fort Street. 

if 

1} 

if 


Meals given free 
to 3 Brahmins 
and a Sadhu 
daily. 

Olayoor Chettiar Choultry 
Ayyanar Kovil Street. 

} f) 

if 

ft 

* * «i 

Meals given free 
to 3 Sadhus daily. 
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Steam Shipping Companies. 


American Mail Line 


Madras Agents— South Indian Export Co., Ltd., 4, Mclean St., G. T. Madras. 
Anchor-Brocklebank and ‘Well’ Lines. 

Head Office:— Cunard buildings, Liverpool, Managing owners, Thos & Jno 
Brocklebank Ltd., Liverpool. 

Agents in London: — Messrs. Gosman & Smith Ltd., 14, Billiter St., London E. C. 
Agents in Madras:— Gordon Woodrofie & Co., (Madras), Ltd., 21 North Beach Road. 


Other Agents. 


Calcutta:— Messrs. Turner Morrison & Co., Ltd. & Messrs. Graham Trading Co., 

(India), Ltd. 


Cocanada; — „ 
Colombo ; — „ 
Tuticorin;— „ 
Vizagapatam: „ 


Gordon Woodroffe & Co., (Madras) Ltd. 
Delmege, Forsyth 6c Co., Ltd. 

Madura Co., Ltd. 

Gordon Woodroffe & Co., (Madras) Ltd. 


Anchor Line. 


Head Office:— St. Vincent Place, Glasgow. 

Agents in Madras:— Messrs. Best & Co., Ltd., North Beach Road. 

Asiatic Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 

Head Office Managers: — Turner & Co., 5 & 7 St. Helen’s Place, Bishops Gate 
London E. C. 3. 

Managing Agents m India.* — Messrs. Turner, Morrison & Co., Ltd. 

Agents in Bombay: — Messrs. Turner, Morrison & Co., Ltd. 

Agents m Madras: — Messrs. Best & Co., Ltd., North Beach Road. 

Agents in Cocanada.*— Ripley & Co. 

Agents in Rangoon; — Messrs. Graham’s Trading Co., (India) Ltd. 

Agents m Tuticonn: — Volkart Bros. 

West Coast:— Peirce, Leslie & Co„ Ltd., and Harrisons & Crossfield Ltd.. Quiion. 

Bibby Line of Steamers. 

Argents in Madras: — Giliander Arbuthnot & Co., 

Agents in Quilon:— Harrisons & Crossfield, Ltd., 

Breman (North German Lloyd), Steamer Line, 

Madras Agent:— C. E. Woods— Scawen, 7, Second Line Beach. 

British India Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 

Head Office:— 122, Leadenhall Street, London, E. C. 

Managing Agents m India:— Messrs. Mackinon, Mackenzie & Co., Calcutta. 

Agents m Madras; — Messrs, Bmny & Co., (Madras) Ltd. 

Agents m Bombay, Colombo Sc Karachi:— ^Messrs. Mackmnon Mackenzie & Co.. Ltd. 
Agents m Rangoon:— Messrs. IMackmon & Mackenzie & Co., (Burma) Ltd. 

Agents m Negapatam:— Karaikal, Cochin, Aieppy, Tuticorin and Calicut— 
Madura Co., Ltd. 

Agents in Gopalpore, Vizagapatam and Cocanada etc. ;— Coromandel Co., Ltd. 
Agents at Cuddalore and Porto Novo:— Parry & Co., Ltd. 

Information regarding freight and passage rates of arrival and departure can be 
obtained from any of the Company’s Agents. 
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Sailings from Madras 

To Rangoon direct every Friday. 

To Calcutta direct fortnightly. 

To Penang and Singapore fortnightly. 

To London Fortnightly. 

All sailings are liable to cancellation or alteration with or without notice. 

All passengers leaving for ports outside India must hold passports. This does not 
however apply to British Indian subjects only proceeding hence to the Straits. 

Canadian Pacific Steamships Ltd. 

Agents in Madras:— Best & Co., Ltd., North Beach Road. 

Clan Line Steamers Ltd. 

Managing Agents:— Messrs. Cayzer Irvine & Co., Ltd., 2, St. Mary Axe, London 
109, Hope Street, Glasgow; Royal Liver Buildings, Liverpool. 

Agents in Madras:— Messrs. Gordon Woodroffe & Co., (Madras) Ltd., 21, North 
Beach Road. 

Agents in West Coast; — Peirce, Leslie & Co., Ltd. 

Regular sailings from Calcutta, Chittagong, Madras Coast poits, Madras, Ceylon, 
Tuticorin and Malabar Coast to U. K. & Continent. 

Rates of freight may be obtained on application to the Agents. 

Chergeurs Reunis (French Line) 

Madras Agents:— Messagenes Maritimes. 6.20, North Beach Road. 

China Mutual Steam Navigation Company. Ltd. 

Head Office: — Alfred Holt & Co., Indian Buildings, Liverpool. 

Penang and Singapore— W. Mansfield Co., Ltd., (General Agent for Straits Zone). 
Agents in Madras: — Wilson & Co. 

COMPANIA TRANSATLANTICA 
(Spanish Mail Steamers) 

Agents in Madras and Colombo: — Volkart Bros. 

Cox & Kings Agents Ltd., 

Agents in Madras: — Parry & Co., Ltd. 

CuNARD Line 

Agents in Madras: — Best & Co., Ltd.. North Beach Road. 

Dollar Steamship Lines, Ltd. 

Agents in Madras: — South Indian Export Co., Ltd., 4 Mclean Street, G. T . Madras. 

East Asiatic Co., of Copenhagen. 

Agents: — Peirce, Leslie & Co. 

Ellerman and Bucknall Steamship Co., Ltd 
(American and Indian Line.) 

Head Office :— 104-6 Leadenhall Street, London, E. C. 3. 

Agents in Madras and Madras Coast : — Messrs. Best Sc Co., Ltd., 

North Line Beach Road. 

Agents in Tuticorin': Madura Co., Ltd , Volkart Bros., & 

Harrisons & Crossfield, Ltd. 

Agents in Quilon :— Harrisons & Crossfield Ltd., 

Agents in West Coast :— Aspinwall & Co., Ltd. 
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Ellerman Hall & City Lines Ltd. 

City Line Ltd., Managers City Line Ltd., 75, Bothwell St., Glasgow. 

Hall Line Ltd., Tower Buildings, Liverpool. 

Agents m Madras and Madras Coast : — Messrs. Best & Co., Ltd., 

North Beach Koad. 

Agents m West Coast Aspinwall & Co., Ltd. 

Agents in Cocanada and Vizagapatam Best & Co., Ltd. 

Hansa Line of Steamers. 

Agents Lionell Edwards, Mercantile Bank Buildings and Mersey Chambers, 
Liverpool. 

The Indian and African Line. 

(Andrew Weir & Co.,) 

Agents in Madras : — Bombay Co., Ltd., 169, Broadway. 

Java Bengal Line. 

Agents in Madras and Madras Coast:— Messrs. Best & Co., Ltd. 

North Beach Road. 

Kerr Steamship Co., (Inc.) New York. 

Agents m Madras Coast : — Volkart Bros. 

Koninklijke Paketvart Maattschappji. 

Agents in Madras Messrs. Best & Co., Ltd., North Beach Road. 

Lloyd Triestino. 

(Inc. in Italy) 

Regular Passenger and Cargo Service from Bombay and Colombo to Venice, 
Trieste and vice versa. 

Agents in Madras and Colombo: — Volkart Bros. 

The India Natal Service and Natal Emigration. 

Agents in Madras : —Messrs. Parry & Co., Ltd. 

Nederland Line Royal Dutch Mail. 

Agents in Madras— Best & Co., Ltd., North Beach Road, Madras. 

Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

(Japan Mail Steamship Co., Ltd.) 

Head Office :-Tokio, Japan. 

Agents in Madras: — Bombay Co., Ltd.. 169. Broadway, Madras. 

Norddentschev Lloyd, Steamer Line. 

Madras Agents:— Woods-Scawen, C. E., 7, 2nd Line Beach, Madras. 

Ocean Steamship Company Ltd, 

Agents in Madras:— Wilson & Co., 5-8 Jehangir Street. 

Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Co. Ltd., 

Head Office: — 122, Leadenhall Street, London, E. C. 

Principal Passenger Office;—?. & 0. House, 14, Cockspur Street, London, S. W. 1 . 
Agents in Madras:— Binny & Co., (Madras) Ltd. 

Agents in Bombay, Calcutta and Colombo;— Mackinon Mackenzie & Co. 

Rotterdam Lloyd Royal Dutch Mail. 

Head Office:— Rotterdam. 

Agents in Madras and Madras Coast:— Messrs. Best & Co., Ltd., North Beach 
Road, Madras. 

Agents in West Coast: — Pierce, Leslie & Co., Ltd, 
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Head Office:— Sudama House. Ballard Estate, Bombay. 

Agents in East Coast:— K. P. V. Sheik Mohamed Rowther P. B. 1264, Madras. 
Agents m West Coast:— Jethabhai Hemraj, Calicut. 

Silver java Pacific Line. 

Regular Sailings from Pacific Ports to Madras and vice versa. 

Agents in Madras and Madras Coast:— Volkart Bros. 

SociETs Veneziana Di Navigation A Vapore. 

Head Office: — ^Venice. 

Agents in Madras and Madras Coast;— Messrs. Best & Co., Ltd., North Beach Road. 
Agents in Bimhpatam, Vizagapatam, Cocanada and Masuhpatam;— 

Messrs. Best & Co., Ltd. 

Sun Shipping Co., Ltd. 

Head Office: — 3, St. Helens Place, London, E. C. 3. 

Agents in Madras:— Messrs. Gordon Woodroffe & Co., (Madias) Ltd., 21. North 
Beach Road. 


J. Harrison. 

(Charente S. S. Co., Ltd.) 

Mersey Chambers, Liverpool. 

Agents in Madras:— Gordon Woodrofife & Co., (Madras) Ltd., 2 1 North Be.ach Road 
Universal Carioading and Distributing Co. 

Agents in Madras: — Messrs. Parry & Co., Ltd. 


TOURIST INFORMATION, 


I NDIA is the tourist’s Paradise. Her 
fabulous wealth is the glory of ages. 
Her history dates beyond times out of 
mind. Her richness of natural scenery has 
kept ablaze the tourist’s desire to traverse 
this mighty continent from distant Hima- 
layan Mountains to far off Cape Comorin 
year in and year out. 

It has been the age-long passion of 
tourists to drink full at the flowing foun- 
tain of India ’s spiritual greatness, visit the 
temples whose architectural greatness is 
ineffable and attend the princely courts of | 
Native Chiefs and carry back to their 
land a fund of clinging memories. 


The perfect serenity of an Indian’s life, 
his happy contentment with his household 
polity, the imposing grandeur of Tajmabai 
whose sight fills him with aching joys, the 
matchless splendour of mausoleums, the 
challenging beauty of mighty Dams, 
the haunting sweetness of a Delhi, -India’s 
venerable capital city, where dynasty alter 
dynasty have left behind their imperial 
majesties of lingering memories, -the 
budding supremacy of her industrial skill, 
the swift and feverish pace of skiiliui 
Westernisation and above ail, the lingering 
tales of monumental sacrifices which hold 
the tourists m daze, -all these blaze as 
salient factors to lure the foreigners to 
our land to pour m thousands every year. 
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BOMBAY. 


Bombay is the most westernly of the 
Indian Provinces. There are numerous 
states under the administration of a 
Governor. 

The Island of Bombay was the first 
territory to come under the possession of 
the English concern having been a dowry 
to the Portuguese Princess Catherine on 
her marriage with Charles II m 1661. 

The surface of the Province is rugged. 
The great Deccan Plateau stretches south- 
ward from Vmdhyas and is buttressed 
by the Western and Eastern Ghats. Tapti 
and Narbuddi are the chief rivers. 

The climate is remarkably varied. In 
Bombay the rainfall is about 75”. In 
Cutch and Guzerat the heat is unbearable 
but quite agreeable is the climate in 
Deccan. 

The Bombay Islands are oppressively 
hot in May and October though tempered 
by the following sea breezes. 

The Flam of Guzerat is watered by the 
flowing rivers Narbada and Tapti. Here 
lions are numerous. The soil is invincible 
for its richness of quality. 

The population of the province is 
26,393,997 of which 80% are Hindus. 

The main languages spoken are Sindhi, 
Guzrati, Mahratti and Kanarese. 

Bombay City contains half the Parsis 
m India. It is the gateway of India. The 
cosmopolitan nature of the citizens is seen 
in the vanegated colours of the gorgeous 
crowds that trudge the streets of this 
metropolis. The name of the city may be 
traced back to Maha Amba the consort 
of Shiva and the chief diety of the seven 
islands of which Bombay is the Principal. 
Great railway systems connect these 
islands, thought to have split up due to 
volcanic eruptions. 

The superb building of Taj Mahal Hotel 
will haunt us like passion while passing 
along the Appollo Bunder. Numerous 
Hotels there are but of which Appollo 
Great Western Hotel and Hotel Majestic 
deserve mention. 


Educational Institutions abound. The 
Abdul Rahiman street always throbs with 
the quick pulse of gam. 

The illustrious buildings m Mayo Road 
will fill us with aching joys and giddy 
raptures pervade our being when our 
eyes feast over the beauties of Venetian 
Gothic Buildings. 

The Fort being the city proper embraces 
the Dockyards, Royal Alfred Sailors Home, 
Prince of Wales Museum, Principal 
banking houses etc. 

Malabar Plill on the western side of the 
Fort is a blissful place to live m. The 
Government House is near the Back Bay. 
The suburbs Mandvi, Girgaum, Byculia 
and Mazagon lie on the southern side 
while on the most northerly are Dadar, 
Mahim, Dharvai and Sion. 

Victoria Terminus hums the music from 
the workshop of the world. Its architec- 
tural grandeur is exquisite. The General 
Post OjEce lies first opposite and near by 
are the Municipal Office of the city. 

Bombay is the greatest exporter of 
cotton. Among other places to be 
visited are Juma Masjid, the temples of 
Mumbadevi and Walkshwar, the latter of 
which is created on the Bank of the 
famous Bangaoga Tank with the original 
Lingam of sand made by Rama. 

The Bombay Harbour is picturesque and 
a sight of happy thrills. 

Poona : It is situated on the right bank 
of the Muthra River and is a great Mili- 
tary station. It was the seat of the 
Peshwas. 

The Government House, the Council 
Hall, College of Engineering, Deccan 
College, Ferogussan College, and General 
Hospital are among the beautiful buil- 
dings. 

Ahmedabad : It is on the raised left 
bank of the river Sabarmati. Its numerous 
cotton mills have won for it the name of 
‘Manchester of India*. Its historic great- 
ness IS unique and its famous wails 
encircle practically the whole city. 


SINDH. 


Recent archaeological researches have 
shot Sindh to the enviable eminence of 
once being a metropolk of civilisation. 


Alexandei conquered Sindh as apart of the 
Persian heritage. Sindh was the birth 
place of the great Mogul emperor, Akbar* 
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The area of the Province is 46,378 sq. 
miles with a population of 3,887,070. 
Muhammadans form 73% of the population. 

Sindhi is the chief language. River 
Indus is irrigating the fields. Wheat and 
Barley are the chief crops. The recently 
constructed Sukkur Barrage is a triumph 
of engineering genius. It waters 7,500,000 
acres. The most famous Lloyd Barrage, 
started in 1923 and finished in 1932, is 
about a mile long. It regulates water 
consisting of 66 spans each sixty feet wide 
and steel gates regulate the openings. 

The annual rainfall in Sindh is only 4 
inches. The dry sand absorbs heat 
rapidly. 
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Sukkur, Shikarpur, Hyderabad, Karachi 
are the important cities. 

Karachi is rapidly growing into a big 
seaport. It is the ‘coming Liverpool of 
India’. Further it is the nerve centre of 
Imperial Airways, 

The break-water effectively protects the 
Harbour, The Aerodromes, the Aquarium, 
the Boat Club, the Baikon Market, Bunder 
head station, Chamber of Comiiierce, 
Cmcinnatus Town, the Civil Hospital, 
Daily Gazette Buildings, Custom House, 
Coxs Bank, etc., are among the places to 
be visited. 

There is an up-to-date sewage and 
drainage system. The climate is excellent. 


AJMER-MERWARA. 


This is a small inland of the British 
territory lying in the centre of Rajputana 
and is composed of 2 districts, Ajmer 
and Merwara. 

After Pindari War in 1818 the British 
received the tract by cession. The area 


of the Province is 2,711 ^q. miles with a 
population of 560,292. 

The Governor-Generals’ Agent in Raj. 
putana is the ex-officio Chief Commissioner 
of Ajmer — Merwara. 

Places of iNTERESTi—Ajmer, Udai- 
pur, Jaipur and Jodhpur. 


PUNJAB. 


It is bounded by the United Provinces 
on the east, Kashmir on the north, N. W. F. 
Province and Baluchistan on the west and 
Sindh and Rajputana on the south. In the 
north-east the Salt Range stretches across 
from Indus to Jhelum. Punjab is a 
country of doabs and deserts. The Province 
resembles huge wits with left leg longer 
than its right. It is a land of five rivers. 

The area of the Province is 99,200 sq. 
miles. The absence of rain and want of 
natural water-ways have resulted in a 
net work of elaborate channels and no 
country in the world has such numerous 
irrigation works in the Punjab. 

As the soil IS alluvial, the fertility is 
great. Wheat is extensively produced 
here. 

Mohemedans form 57% of the population 
and 27% are Hindus. Sikhs number about 
4,072,000 in Punjab and its states. 

Western Punjabi, Eastern Punjabi, 
Western Hindi are the spoken languages 
of the Province. 

Places of Interest Lahore, 
Amritsar, Simla (7,200 ft,) Dalhousie, 


Dharampur, Muree, (7,700 ft.) KasauH 
(6,200 ft.) 

Lahore:— It is the capital of Punjab 
situated on the river Ravi. Its growth 
corresponds to every phase of Mohemedan 
Rule in India. It was tbe battle ground 
of conflicting interests and has been the 
seat of numerous Empires. 

The Huzuri Bagh, Wazir Khan’s 
Mosque, Pearl Mosque, the Imperial 
Mosque of Aurengazeb, the gardens of 
Shalimar, the Punjab University, the Art 
and Engineering College, the Central 
Museum and Anglo-Dayananda Vedic 
College, are among the leading places of 
interest in Lahore. 

Amritsar : It is famous for its ‘ Golden 
Temple ’ held in deep veneration by tbe 
Sikhs. It is situated between the rivers 
Beas and Ravi. The city is growing in 
trade importance and its woolen carpets 
and silk shawls are world renowned, 

North-west Frontier Province: 
It lies between the Indus and Hindukush 
and Snlaiman mountains, 
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The population is 2,425,076. Pathans 
here speak Pushtu language. Over 90% 
are Mohamedans. Agriculture is their 
main occupation. 

Since the province lies accross the great 
trade routes that connect India with 
transborder tribal territories, Afganistan 
and Central Asia, the comrrxercial impor- 
tance is pie-eniment. In 1932 it attained 
the status of a Province. 

Long, narrow and irregular, the whole 
province is a thick mass of mountains 
whose perennial ices feed the tributaries 
of the Indus. Deep gorges in the hills 


It belongs to the great Iranian table- 
land which includes Afganistan and Iran. 
It IS hilly. It is the most western part 
of India and is outside India proper. The 
climate is very dry. Mohamedans and 
nomadic tribes inhabit this land. Caravan 
and railway is the chief means of com- 
munication. 


are cut out by the ferocious current of the 
torrential rivers. 

Hindukush mountain shoots up its peak 
to a marvellous height of 16,000 feet. 
The climate is volatile. The temperature 
at Dera Ismailkhan rises to even 118 
degrees. 

The whole province is outside the 
vagaries of monsoons. Fruits are widely 
grown and it is a pleasure to feast our eyes 
over flowing grandeur of pomogrenate 
gardens pouring their floods of gingerly 
juice over the roaring waters below. 

Places of Interest : Peshawar, 
Landikotal, Kohat, Jamrud. 


On the fatal night of May 1935, 
Baluchistan had an unforgettable mis- 
fortune of a natural calamity which cast 
a tragic spell all over India, Quetta 
succumbed to a great earthquake, the like 
of which no eye has seen, taking a toll of 
30,000 people. 


DELHI 


Delhi is India’s Imperial hub. 
With its surrounding district it forms a 
province under the Chief Commissioner. 
It IS the smallest province in India. Its area 
is 573 sq. miles and population 636, 245. 

The city of Delhi is the capital of India 
with a population of 447,000. Six rail- 
ways enter the city. Sceptres and Crowns 
have tumbled to dust and over the regal 
ashes of vanquished Empires, this Imperial 
City to-day glistens with ail the memo- 


rable grandeur of monarchical blaze. The 
ancient rums of the city have each a sensa- 
tional episode. 

Diwali-i-khas, the Ravy Mahal, the 
Mumtaz Mahal, the Moti Masjid are 
among the magnificient buildings. 
The famous Kutb Minar is 11 miles from 
Delhi. 

The Viceregal Palace in New Delhi is 
marvellously built. 


THE UNITED PROVINCE. 


It is skirted by the great and towering 
Himalaya mountains on the north and 
Jumna on the west. Tibet and Nepal on 
the north, Punjab and Rajputana on the 
west, Central India on the south and 
Bihar on the east surround this province. 
The population is 48,408,763. 85% of the 
population are Hindus, and 15% are 
Mohammedans. Western Hindi is the chief 
language . 

Places of interest : Benares, 
Allahabad, Ranikhet, Agra, Cawnpore, 
Lucknow, Fetehpur Sikn, Chunur, Muttra, 
Brindaban, Nainital, Debra Dun, Hardwar, 


Hrishikesb, Lansdowne (6,060 ft.) Ali 
garah, Almora and Mussoorie. 

The Province has the unique distinction 
of possessing five Universities. 

AGRA — It is not a place to be missed 
by any traveller in India. 

Here is the Taj Mahal, the beautiful 
poem in marble. It needs only a glass 
case. Taj Mahal on moon-lit nights will 
haunt every visitor like a passion. 

The city is situated on the banks of 
Jumna and is renowned for its architectural 
works of white marble stone, toys etc, 
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Allahabad: — Known as ‘Prayag^ is a 
great junction of the E. L Ry., G. L P. 
Ry. and B. & N. W. Railways, Emperor 
Akbar has built the historic fort which 
stands at the junction of the three rivers, 
the Jumna, the Ganges and the Saras- 
wathi. 

The Kumba Mela festival which falls 
once in 12 years is celebrated in great 
prominence that thousands of devotees 
crowd here. 

Allahabad is a great hub of educational 
activity and we find here an assemblage 
of educational institutions. 

The magnificent bridge near the Jumna 
3,235 feet in length includiug 14 spans of 
200 feet and 3 of 30 feet is a sight of 
lasting enchantment. 

Aligarh: The high fort encircles the town 
of foil whose principal mosque stands on 
an eminence called Bala Kila. The Lyall 
Library is in saracenic style. The 


Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College, 
is the central object of interest. 

Benares is held in great reverence 
by Hindus. Situated at the northern bank 
of the river Ganges, it is a city of temples, 
the most important of which is Bisheswar 
Temple dedicated to Slnva. In the manu- 
facture of ornamental works the city has 
attained a speciality. The streets lead to 
winding alley but to drink in its beauties, 
one should take a trip in a boat along the 
river bed. The Benares Hindu University 
IS built at a short distance from the city. 

Cawnpore — ^Was the illfated of the 
terrible havoc of the Indian Mutiny and 
the well into which the European Officers 
with their families were thrown by 
Mutineers is even to-day preserved. 
Monuments raised in memory of the 
unhappy victims are kept finely. 

There are many woolen and cotton 
Mills heie. It is the centre of exchange 
for North India, 


BEN6AL 


It is bounded on the South by the Bay 
of Bengal, on the west by Nepal and 
Bihar and Orissa, on the east by Assam 
and Burma. It covers an area of 82,277 sq. 
miles. It IS remarkable for its network 
of water-ways fed with the ever flowing 
waters of Ganges and Brahmaputra, 
embracing an area equal to that of 
England and Wales. 

The soil is deep, rich with alluvial mud. 
The people are very populous. Near the 
Himalayas, the Singalila Range attains a 
height of 12,000 feet. The port of Bengal 
skirts the two mam channels, the Hoogli m 
the west and the Padma in the east. 

Jute IS the major industry in Bengal, 
There are about 92 mills. Coal mining is a 
big industry. Tea is well grown in 
Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri di'.tricts. Paper 
Mills, Oil Mills, Sugar Mills etc., flourish 
by leaps and bounds. 

Rice IS the chief crop. The population 
of Bengal is 50,122,550 of which Moslems 
are 27,530,321 and Hindus 21,537,921. 
The country is very thickly populated. 

Calcutta: Before commerce touched 
the place which its magic wand, Calcutta 
was a tmy village with its heaps of huts, 

Step by step the marshes were 
drained, roads constructed, palatial 


buildings erected and Calcutta has now 
become the Chief Centre of British trade in 
the East. KaliS’ Chief Temple, situated 
three miles from Calcutta, attracts 
thousands from the remote corners of 
India. On festival days the river is 
crowded with millions of devotees who 
consider a dip m the sacred waters of 
Ganges capable of washing off all their 
sins in this mundane life. The grandeur 
of this sight has no parallel in the whole 
of India, 

Calcutta is the capital of Bengal. 
Composed of three villages it sprang into 
existance in 1690 when Hoogly was 
abandoned in favour of the present 
site. Since it is well situated at 
the gate of the principal water-ways of 
North India, the prosperity of the city 
flourished. 

Regarding population, Calcutta is the 
second city in the British Empire. 

The port of Calcutta is one of the 
greatest ports in India. About 250 
factories aie scattered in and around 
Calcutta, employing over 3 lakhs of 
labourers. 

Till 1911, Calcutta had the honour of 
being the capital of India. European 
mercantile interests are large here» 
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Calcutta is the niDst pleasant place during Darjeeling is the summer residence 
cold weather. of Governor rising to an altitude of 6,740 

The Howrah Railway station is superb, feet and the sight of the snow clad peaks 
The Pantoon Bridge, built at a cost of 22 ^f Himalayas is magnmcent. 

lakhs of rupees is magnificent. In the DACCA: is celebrated for its once 
heart of Calcutta is the famous niaidan gionouS Dacca Muslin. It is the seat 
near which are the Government I^ose Benares University. 

Fort Wilham, Clubs, Museum, Eden 

Gardens and the beautiful race coure. The other places of interest are Kurseong, 

The High court is very beautifully built. Kalimpong, Mursbidabad, Gour, Pandua, 
The Indian Museum building is wonderful. Vishnupur, Naradwip, Shantimketan. 

ASSAM. 

It 13 bounded on the north by Tibet and India. Virgin ^ forests are abundant. 
Bhutan, on the west by Bengal and on the Timber is the chief forest product, 
south-east by Burma. Rainfall is very heavy here. Petroleum 

is important of the mines and minerals. 

Its area is 55,014 sq. miles. The people There is an important state here called 
belong to Tibet and Burman race. The Manipur of which Imphal is the capital, 

population IS 9,247,857. Assamese and Assam was given the status of a 

Bengali are the commonly spoken langua- Governor's Province by the Government 

ges. The hill tribes speak Tibeto- of India Act. In 1937 and it became an 

Burman tongues. autonomous Province with a legislative 

council and legislative assembly. 

Assam is a country of forest covered Places of Interjest : Kamakhya, 
hills and two important valleys. It Shillong, Cherrapunji, Haflong Hills, 

produces two thirds of ail the tea grown in Kahima, Gauhati. 


BIHAR. 


Stretching from the foot of the Himala- 
yas the province 9f Bihar experiences 
extremes of temperature. The vegetation 
IS rich. Chotanagpur is a sub-province 
of Bihar with an elevation of about 2,003 
feet. The fertile Ganges Valley lies in the 
north. 

Bihar is inhabited by a large number of 
races. 'W. Hindi is the chief language. 
The population is 42,000,000. Most of 
Indias’ coal are mined m this province. 
Chotanagpur is rich in its depO'-its of copper, 
Manganese and Aluminum. Singhbhum is 
one of the richest of India's minerals. It is 
the centre of India's major metallurgical 
industry in Jamshedpur. 

Places of Interest : Pa<-na on the 
river Ganges is the capital. Monghyr and 
Bhagalpur are other important cities in 
Bihar, 

Gaya is a famous place of pilgrimage 
both for Buddhists and Hindus, The 


venerable remains of an once important 
Buddhist college are superb. 

Ranchi: situated on the Chotanagpur 
plateau is the summer residence of His 
Excellency the Governor of Bihar. It 
takes < only 12 hours to reach Ranchi 
from Calcutta. Ranchi is ‘motorist's 
Paradise'. It is famous as ‘ The wondor 
land of Waterfalls The most pictureque 
is the Hurdru Falls about 26 miles from 
Ranchi. There is a first class hotel at 
Ranchi. The Ranchi club's Golf course 
is very beautiful. 

Jamshedpur : is the seat of India’s steel 
industry IS 156 miles from Calcutta. The 
gigantic machinery in Tata Iron & Steel Co., 

I are highly imposing and all the wonders 
the modern &cien:e has achieved can 
be seen here. 

Ghatsila is an excellent sporting 
spot and a place for quiet and restful 
holiday. 
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ORISSA. 


Once a link of the ancient kingdom of 
Utkak mentioned in the great epic Maha- 
barata, it was centre of prospering art and 
culture. The vicissitudes of moslem 
conquest broke up its venerable solidarity 
and the race-conciousness received a rude 
shock. After British advent its different 
parts after being administered by different 
administrative units attained the status 
of a province under the New India Act. 

The area of the province is 32,000 sq. 
miles, and the population is 8,500,000. 

Over 60% of the total iron ore extracted 
in India comes from Orissa. Talchar has 
the largest coal fields. Fisheries is a 
thriving industry. 

Sugarcane and Jute form the commer- 
cial crops. Forests amply produce valuable 
timber and fuels. 

Hides and skins are widely exported. 

Orissa can be fairly acclaimed as the 
sportsman^s province. The jungles m 
Orissa throw open rich avenues of hunting. 


Tigers are hunted. Wild boar is every™ 
where seen. Inthedeitiic region croco- 
diles can be shot. 

Places of iNTEREST;run,&Bhuvanesvar 

Puri — ^The fame of puri is world 
renowned. The celebrated Jaganath Car 
festival or Rath Jatra, held m June and 
July annually attracts millions from all 
parts of India. 

The famous Black Pagoda at Konarak 
is worth visiting. Pun is a delightful sea 
side resort and there is a ]]. N. Railway 
hotel fitted with all luxuries and conveni- 
ences. 

Bhuvaneswar is known for its 
exquisite temples and richness of archaeo- 
logical wonders. 

The cave of Udayagiri and Kbandagin 
about 6} miles from this place are highly 
picturesque. The antiquity and sculptural 
grandeur of these caves are living monu- 
ments of the soul. 

Tanks are very pleasant. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR. 


It lies in the heart of India. Hinduism 
is the prevailing religion. 80% of the 
population are Hindus. The population 
is 17,990,937. Hindi is the chief language. 
Marathi is extensively spoken m south and 
west. 

The soil is very fertile and cotton is 
widely cultivated. Berar takes its second 
place m the whole of India for cotton fibre. 

Places of Interest : Nagpur, 

Jabbulpore, Sanchi, Pachmarhi. 

Romtek, 26 miies from Nagpur is 
resorted for its beautiful temples. 

Nagpur is the capital of the Central 
Provinces. It is famous for its sweet 


oranges. ]\Iany cotton mills are here. 
The river Nag runs on the South. The 
Sitabuldi Hill in the centre has a famous 
port. West of it are the Secretariat 
buildings, the Courts Victoria Memorial 
Technical Institute, the Club House, 
Churches, Hospitals and Educational 
Institutions. On Takie Hill the new 
Government House is built. 

At Pachmarhi 3,500 feet above sea 
level resides the Governor. 

The Museum, the Morns College, the 
Bhonsia Palace and the Cenotaphs of the 
Bhonsla Rajahs are the places to be 
visited. 


FRENCH INDIA 


The seat of the French Government lies 
at Pondicherry. Here the Governor lives. 
The french colonies in India are re- 
presented in the Parliament at Paris by 
one Senator and one Deputy. 

Pondicherry is a beautiful city with its 
superb natural harbour. 


It IS renowned for here dwells the great 
sage of India, Aurabmdo Gosh. 

The French possession in India consists 
of Pondicherry on the coromandel coast- 
Karaikal in Tanjore District, Chandra, 
nagore on the bank of Hoogly, Mahe on 
the malabar coast and Yanaom on the 
Godavari Delta. 
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PORTUeUiSE INDIA 


It comprises Goa with the capital 
Novagoa or Paangum, together with the 
Islands of Angidiva Sao Jorge and 
Morcegos on the Malabar coast. 

Daman with territories of Dadara and 
Nagar Aveli on the coast of Guzaret, and 
Dm with territories of Gocoia and Sambor 
on the coast of Kathiawar Penmsala. 


The total area is 1,637 sq. miles with 
a population of 579,969. About 507 salt 
works are here. 

There are also 21 Manganese mines 
Cocoanuts fish, spices and copra form the 
chief exports. 


TRUNK ROADS. 


Three Trunk Roads (4,178*6 m) are 
maintained by Government under G.O. 
No. 347 L., dated 9th April 1920. They 
pass through more than one district. 

P — petrol depot. 

Madras to Bangalore, 221. 7m. 'I he 
road is metalled and fit for motors and two 
rivers except bridged throughout and is 
practicable at all reasons. This is one of 
the best routes. Madras p. Chinglepet 
Distnct’-Poonamalle p 12*4 m : Sriperum- 
budur 24*4 m.; Raja Chattram 39*3 m,, 
Balichetty Chattram 50* Im., North Arcot 
District — Ocheri Chattram 58*1 m., 
Ranipet 70*6m. Vellore 86*b m., Paiiikonda 
99*6 m„ Tottaiam 107*5 m., Ambur 
117*5 m., Vaniyambadi 127 m. Nattaram- 
paili 137'5 m. Salem District— Bargur 
152*3 m. Knshnagiri 167* 2m., cross a 
pass; Kurubarahallii 171*4 m; Sulagin 
180*7 m; Hosur 193*lm. Mysore State— 
Hebagod 209 m; Bangalore p. 221.7m, 

Madras to Cape Comorin: (Great 
Southern Trunk Road), 454*5 m. 

From Madras to Trichinopoly: the 
road is metalled and practicable at all 
seasons except between Viliupuram and 
Tholudur where it is partly gravelled. 
Thence to Cape Comorin it is metalled or 
gravelled and bridged throughout with the 
exception of the Vaigai river. The road 
is fit for motors fromOngur to Viliupuram, 
Veppur to Tholudur, Ammapettai to 
Manapparai. Dmdigul to Madura in parts 
only and Madura to Ponnakudi, Madras p. 
Chmgleput Dt. St, Thomas’s Mount 8*4 m. 
pass Pallavaram at 11*2 m. and Vandalur 
1, at 19*3 m. Gudavancheri 23* m, 
Chingleput p, 35* i m; at 38*6 m. cross the 
Palar river unbridged; Karunguli 48 m; 
Acharappkaam 58*3 m; South Arcot Dt. 
Ongui 64 m; Tindivanam 76 m; Kutteripet 
82 m; Vikravandi 91 m; Viliupuram p, 
99 m* Arasur 107 m; cross the Gudelam 


river unbridged; Ulundurpet 122 m; cross 
the Mayar and Manimukathanadi rivers 
unbridged; Kaludur 141 m. Tholudur 
150 m. cross Chmnar, unbridged Frichino- 
poly District; Valikandapuram 162*6 m; 
Toramangalam p. 170*6 m; cross the Odar 
river fordable at all seasons; Padalur 
181*2 m; cross a stream; Samayapuram p. 
195*2 m; cross the Coleroon and the 
Cauveri rivers bridged; Trichinopoly 
204*2 m; Ammapettai 216 m; cross the 
Chithanatham river unbndged; Manap- 
parai 229 m. 

Madura District:— Ayalur 252*4 m: 
Vadamadura 248 m; cross the Santhana 
Varthani river, 255*3 m; Dmdi- 
gul, p. 258*3 m; Ammayanayakkanur, 
Kodaikkanal Road 273 m; Andipati m; 
Samayanallur 220*3m; Madura p.299*5:9m 
Tirumangalam 312 m: Kalligudi 322 m. 

Ramnad District:— Virudupatti 337.7 
Vachakarapatti 346*3 m; cross the 
Konnaseri river by a raised cause way; 
Sattur p. 354*7 m; a metalled road 24J 
miles long runs from hereto Srivilliputhur 
cross a few small nalas, unbridged. 

Tinnevelly Dt.— K oilpatti 368 m; 
a metalled road miles long runs to 
Ettiapuram; Idaiseval 376 m; Kayathar 
386 m; Pandarakulam 397.3 m; Tinnevelly 
Bridge 402.7 m; Palamcottah p. 404.7 m; 
Ponakudi 413.3 m; Nangunenp, 423.7 m; 
Valliyur 433.3 m; Panaikudi 438.1 m: 
Cape Co-morm 454 m; (The direct road to 
Cape Comorin from Panaikudi is only a 
branch road via Palavur and Karungulam. 
This mam road goes through Nagar coil. 
(Travancore State and is about 24 miles.) 

Madras to Hospet: —(Madias to 
Bombay Trunk Road), S91*7 m. 

The Road from Madras to Vellore is 
metalled and'fit for motors and is bridged; 
from Vellore to Anantapur, the road is 
metalled or gravelled and bridged. From 
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Anantapur to Gooty, the road is metalled 
and fit for motors. Thence the road is 
metalled or gravelled as far as Bellary, 
the remainder of the road is metalled and 
through partly unbridged beyond Gadiga- 
nuru is practicable for carts at all seasons. 

Madras p. Chingleput Dt. — Poonamallee, 
p. 12.4 m; Sriperumbudur p. 25.4 m; 
Rajachattram. p. 39.6 m; Balchettichatram 

50.1 m. 

North Argot DT,*“-Ocharichattram 

58.1 m; Ranipet p. 70.6 m; Vellore p. 
86.6 m; at 91 m; pass the Katpadi p. 
railway station, 

Chittoor Dt.— Naraharipetp. 99.1 m; 
Chittoor p. 108,5 m; Venkatagiri p. 121*5 m; 
Palmaner p. 123 m; Lingapuram 142.5 m; 
Punganur 153.1 m; cross 2 Nalas fordable; 
Madanapaile 168,1 m; cross one nala un- 
bridged; Angallu 174.7 m; Vepurikota 

190.1 m; cross 2 streams unbridged. 


Anantapur Dt.— C hinkatamanapalh 
196.1 m; cross Papaghni stream; Tenakallu 
191 m; Kadiri 205 m. cross a river un- 
bridged; Malakavemnla 216 m; ]\Iudigubba 
225.4 m; Dampetta 237.3 m: cross the 
Chitravati river unbridged: Sanjivapuram 
250 m; Anantapur 273.7m; Kudair 275 ni; 
cross Pennar river unbridged; Uravakonda 
cross unbridged stream at 297.1 m, 

Bellary Dt. — ParamadeyanahalH 

343.7 m; cross the Hagari river unbridged; 
Bellary 352.7 m* Kudatmi 364.5 m; 
Gadiganuru 376.7 m; Papinayakanhalli 

384.7 m; Hospel 391.7 m, Then Nizam*s 
frontier. Madras to Ootacaniund (a) vim 
Knshnagin and Bangalore p. 40.7 m; (b) 
via Palmaner and Bangalore p. 391,2 m, 

Tippakadu; Musinagudi; p. 4.2 m; Sigur 
10.2 m; Kalhatti p. 16.3 m; Ootacamund 
p. 22.4 m. (c) vi% Salem, Coimbatoie. p. 
and Mettupalaiyam 389 m. 



RATES OF INCOME-TAX 

A. In the case of every individual, Hindu un-divided family, unregistered firm 
and other association of individuals not being a registered firm or a company— 

(1) When the total income is Rs. 2,000 or upwards, but is less than 

Rs. 5,000 — Six pies in the rupee. 

(2) When the total income is Rs. 5,000 or upwards, but is less than 

Rs. 10,000 — Nine pies in the rupee. 

(3) When the total income is Rs. 10,000 or upwards, but is less than 

Rs, 15,000 — One anna in the rupee. 

(4) When the total income is Rs. 15,000 or upwards, but is less than 

Rs. 20,000— One anna and four pies in the rupee. 

(5) When the total income is Rs. 20,000 or upwards, but is less than 

Rs. 30,000 — One anna and seven pies in the rupee. 

( ) When the total income is Rs. 30,000 or upwards, but is less than 

Rs. 40,000 — One anna and eleven pies in the rupee. 

(7) When the total income is Rs. 40,000 or upwards, but is less than 

Rs. 1,00,000— Two annas and one pie in the rupee. 

(8) When the total income is Rs. 1,00,000 or upwards— two annas and two pies 
in the rupee. 

(B) In the case of every company, and registered firm %vhatever its total 
income two annas and two pies in the rupee 1. 

RATES OF SUPER-TAX 

In respect of the excess over thirty thousand rupees of total income 

(1) in the case of every company — 

{a) In respect of the first twenty thousand rupees of such excess— (A 
(b) for every rupee of the remainder of such excess One anna in the rupee* 

(2) {a) in the case of every Hindu undivided family— 

(i) in respect of the first forty-five thousand rupees of such excess— W?. 
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(ii) for every rupee of the next twenty-five thousand rupees of such 
excess— One anna and three pies in the rupee. 

(b) in the case of every individual, unregistered firm and other association 
of individuals not being a registered firm or a company — 

(i) for every rupee of the first twenty thousand rupees of such excess— 

Nine pies in the rupee. 

(ii) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees of such excess — 

One anna and three pies in the rupee. 


(c) in the case of every individual, Hindu undivided family, unregistered 
firm and other assoiation of individuals not being a registered firm 
or a company— 

(i) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees of such excess — 
One anna and nine pies in the rupee. 

(ii) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees of such excess — 
Two annas and three pies in the rupee. 


(lii) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees of such 
Two annas and nine pies in the rupee. 


excess — 


(iv) for every lupee of the next fifty thousand rupees of such excess— 
Three annas and three pies in the rupee. 


(v) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees of such excess — 
Three annas and nine pies in the rupee. 

(vi) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees of such excess — 

Four annas and three pies in the rupee. 

(vu) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees of such excess — 
Four annas and nine pies in the rupee. 

(viii) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees of such excess — 
Five annas and three pies in the rupee. 

(ix) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees of such excess— 

Five annas and nine pies in the rupee. 

(x) for every rupee of the remainder of such excess — Six annas and three 

pies in the rupee. 


COLLEGES IN SOUTH INDIA 

Institutions Recognised by Affiliated to the University of madras. 

FIRST GRADE COLLEGES, IN SOUTH INDIA. 


Alwaye, The Union Christian College. 

Bangalore, St. Joseph’s College. 

Ernakulam, The Maharaja’s College. 

Hyderabad, The Nizams’ College. 

Kumbakonara, Government College. 

Loyaia College, Cathedral P. 0. ?^Iadras. 

Madras Christian College, Mambalam, Madras. 

Madras Government Muhammadan College, Madras. 
Madras Pacbayappa’s College, Esplanade, Madras. 
Madras Presidency College, Chepauk, Triphcane, Madras. 
Madura American College, Thallakulam, Madura. 
Mangalore, St. Abysms College. 

Mangalore, St. Agnes College. 

Palamcottah, St. Xaviers College, Tinnevelly District. 
Palghat, Government Victoria College. 

Tmnevelly, Hmdu College. 

Trichinopoiy, Xational College. 

Tnchinopoly St. Joseph’s College, 

Trichinopoiy Holy Cross College. 
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Trichur, St. Thomas Collesge. 

Trivandrum, Maharaja’s College of Arts. 

Trivandrum, H. H. The Maharaja s College of Science. 

Madras, Queen Mary’s College, Mylapore. 

Madras Women’s Christian College. 

SECOND SRADE COLLEGES. 

Calicut, Malabar Christian College. 

„ Zamorin’s College. 

Changana Cherry, St. Berchaman’s College. 

Coimbatore, Government College. 

Kottayam, C. M. S. College. 

Mangalore Government College. 

Madura College, Madura. 

Nagercoil, Scott Christian College. 

Palamcottah, St. John’s College. 

Pudukkottah, The Maharaja’s College. 

The School Rishi Valley, Chittoor. 

Salem Municipal College. 

Tellicherry Government Brennen College. 

Vaniyambadi Islamiah College. 

Vellore Voorhees’ College. 

Bangalore Sacred Heart College. 

Ernakulam St. Theresa’s College. 

Palamcottah, C. M, S. Sarah Tucker College. 

Trivandrum H. H. The Maharaja’s College for Women. 

PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 

Agricultural College and Research Institute, Coimbatore. 

Engineering College, Guindy, Madras. 

Madras Forest College, Coimbatore. 

Law College, Georgetown, Madras. 

Maharaja’s La'w College, Trivandrum. 

Medical College, Park Town, Madras. 

Madras Lady Willingdon Medical School for Women. 

Royapuram Government Medical School. 

Stanley Medical College, Madras. 

Madras Government Indian Medical School, Hyde Park Poonamalle High Road, 
Kilpauk. 

TEACHING. 

Rajahmundry Government Training School 
Saidapet Teacher’s College. 

Madras St. Deristapner’s Training College, Vepery. 

Trivandrum Training College. 

Triphcane, Madras Lady Willingdon Training College and Lady Willingdon 
Training School. 

Lady Willingdon High School. 

Madras Veterinary College, Vepery, Madras. 

Government Training School, Beliary. 

„ Chittoor. 

„ Cuddallore. 

„ „ Dmdigul. 

„ „ Guntur. 

„ „ Madras, 

j, „ Mangalore. 

„ „ Mayavaram. 

i. It Nellorei 
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Government Training Schoola Rajahmundry i 
„ Saidapet. 

„ Tanjore, 

„ Teilicherry. 

,j Tinnevelly. 

„ Trichinopoly. 

,, „ Ambasamudram. 

„ Villupuram, 

Secondary Training School for Women. 
Government Training School for Muhammadan Women, Bellary. 
Presidency Training School for Women, Egmore, Madras. 

Government Training Hobart School, Royapettah. 

INSTITUTIONS RECOGNISED BY, AFFILIATED TO THE 
ANDHRA UNIVERSITY- 
Anantapur Ceded District College. 

Cocanada Pithapur Raja’s College. 

Guntur Andhra Christian College. 

Mandanapalle College. 

Masulipatam Noble College. 

Rajahmundry Government Arts College. 

Vizianagaram Maharaja’s College. 

SECOND GRADE COLLEGES. 

Berhampore Khallikotta College. 

Nellore Venkatagiri Raja’s College. 

Parlakimedi Raja’s College. 

Vizagapatam Mrs. A. V. N. College. 

Vizagapatam Medical College. 

ORIENTAL TITLES INSTITUTIONS. 

Andhra Grivana Vidyalaya, Kovur, Kistna District. 

Kurnool Madrasa-i-Isiamia, Kurnool. 

Maharaja’s Sanskrit College, Vizianagaram. 

Narasimha Sanskrit College, Chittigudur. 

Raja’s Sanskrit College, Parlakimedi. 

Sanskrit College, Tenali. 

LIBRARIES IN SOUTH INDIA- 

1 Attur, Co-operative Union Library 

2 Beballapadu, Chandramouliwara Library 

3 Bellary, Sanmarga Thesophical Lodge Library 

4 Berhampur, Municipal Library 

5 Bezawada, Ramachandra Roya Pustaka Bhandagaram 

6 „ Ram Mohun Free Library 

7 Bhatlapenumaru, Vignanavardhani Pustaka Bhandagaram 

8 Boyirani, Kanakamanjan Library 

9 Calicut, Municipal Public Library 

10 Cannanore, Public Library Society 

1 1 Coimbatore, Agricultural College Library 
U Conjeevaram, Audinarayana Aiyah Library 

13 „ Ramaknshna Mutt Library 

14 Cudapah, The District Board Library 

15 Dmdigul, North Urban Co-operative Bank Library 

16 Ellore, The Y. M, H. A. Library 

17 Engandiyur, C. Krishna vilasam Library 

18 Ghantasala, Sri Ram Mohun Library 

19 Guntur, Municipal Library 

20 Kamuthi, Board High School Library 

21 Karur, Cobbald Free Library 
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22 Konakanchi, S. R, B. B. Grandhalayam 

23 Kumbakonam, Gopala Row Public Library 

24 Kurnool, Andhra Library 

25 „ Municipal Library 

26 Madras, Adyar Library 

27 „ Connemara Public Library 

28 n Govt. Employee's Co.-operative Society Library 

29 Madras, Health Propaganda Board Library. 

30 Hindu High School Library, 

31 „ Legislative Council Library. 

32 )) Medical College Library. 

33 P. S. High School Library. 

34 ,, Queen Mary’s College Library. 

35 „ Ranade Library. 

36 Tiruvalluvar Library. 

37 Madras, Triplicane Theosophical Society Library. 

38 j. University Library. 

39 Madura, Madura College Library. 

40 Sethupati High School Library, 

41 „ Sourashtra High School Old Boy’s Association Library. 

42 M Victoria Edward Hall Library, 

43 „ Y. M. C. A. Library. 

44 Malappuram, King Edward Memorial Library. 

45 Mangalore, Mahiia Sabha Public Library. 

46 Mannargudi, Koumaragurukulam Travelling Library. 

47 Samarasagnana Sabha Public Library. 

48 Nandyal, Edward Coronation Library. 

49 Narasapur, Nandanar Library. 

50 Narasaraopet, Municipal Public Library, 

51 Nellore, C. A. M. High School Library, 

52 „ Progressive Union Library. 

53 Ongole, Saraswathi Library. 

54 Ootacamund, Ramakrishna Mission Library. 

55 Pallikonda, Co-oprative Free Reading Room. 

56 Paramakudi, R. S. R. School Library. 

57 Periyakulam, Krishnamurthy Library. 

58 Ponduru, Madbva Grandhanilyam. 

59 Rajapalayam. B. H. School Library. 

60 Surada, Jagannatha Pathagar. 

61 Tadepailegudam, District Board Library. 

62 Tarairisa, Sri Venugopala Grandhalayam. 

63 Tanjore, Karanthai Tamil Sangam Library. 

64 n Star Excelsior Library Association. 

65 Tanuka, Vivekananda Library. 

66 Tellichery, Victoria Memorial Library. 

67 Tenali, Municipal Public Library. 

68 Tholasampatti, Co-oprative Union Library. 

69 Tinnevelly, District Co-op. Cent. Bank Library. 

70 Tirupati, Municipal Free Reading Room & Library. 

71 Tirupur. Municipal Free Reading Room. 

72 Tiruvannamalai, Co-oprative Society Library. 

73 Trichinopoly, Silver Jubilee Library, 

74 Trichur, Public Library & Reading Room. 

75 Trivandrum, Law College Library. 

76 » Women’s College Library. 

77 Tuticorin, Shanmugavel Memorial Library. 

78 Vetapalam, Saraswatha Niketbanam. 
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79 Virudhunagar, Municipal Public Library. 

80 Waitair, Andhra University Library. 

81 Behan, Municipal Public Library. 

82 Dindigul, Panagal Municipal Reading Room Sc Library. 

83 Adoni, Diamond Jubilee Library. 

S4 Madras, Literary Society Library. 

85 Mayavaram, Gokbale Library. 

86 Namakkal, Library Institute. 

87 Tanuka, Hardinge Hall Club Library. 

88 Tuticorin, Cosmopolitan Club Library. 


PRINTine PRESS, NEWSPAPERS & BOOKS PUBLISHED 

(1933 “34). 


Province. 


Printing 

Presses. 


News- 

Papers. 


Periodicals. 


Books in 
English or 
European 
Language. 


Books in 
Indian 
Language. 


Madras 

2068 

321 

975 

778 

2,996 

Bombay 

1011 

339 

561 

287 

2,400 

Bengal 

1220 

259 

449 

832 

2,609 

United Provinces 

957 

234 

415 

404 

3,317 

Punjab 

596 

332 

323 

258 

1,504 

Bihar & Orissa 

241 

30 

89 

59 

548 

C. P. & Berar 

200 

75 

50 

21 

134 

Assam 

75 

24 

29 

5 

71 

Burma 

348 

41 

181 

6 

146 

N. W. F. P. 

30 

18 

5 

1 

22 

Ajmer-Merwara 

35 

8 

11 

46 

161 

Coorg 

5 

2 

5 

2 

3 

Delhi 

151 

65 

116 

24 

229 

Total 

6,937 

1,748 

3,208 

2,623 

14 ', 140 


CLUBS IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY AND STATES 

Adyar Club, Adyar. 

Bamboo Club, Polhbetta 
Bangalore Club. 9. Infantry Road, Bangalore 
„ Golf Club, Bangalore 

„ Race Club, Bangalore 

„ United Service Club, Residency Road, Bangalore 

Bellary Club, Bellary 
Bezwada Club, Bezwada 
Bolarum, Golf Club, Bolarum 
„ Gymkhana Bolarum 

Brahma Samaj and Theistic Library and Club Mangalore 

Burmah Shell Club, Burmah shell house, Esplanade, Madras 

Carnbuck Club, Stephenson Road, Perambur 

Catholic Union Club, Mangalore 

Century Club, Cubbon Park, Bangalore 

Chepauk United Club, Chepauk, Triplicane, Madras 

City Club, Trichinopoly. 

Cocanada Club, Cocanada 

Cochin Club, Cochin 

Coimbatore English Club, Coimbatore 

Colliery Employers Recreation Club, Singareni Colieries, (Hyderabad) 

Coonoor Club Ltd., Nilgins 
Cosmopoliton Club, Bellary 
,5 Calicut 

?i Mount Road, Madras 
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Cosmopolition Cliabj Mangalore 
,j Mercara 

>1 Tinneveliy 

n Coonoor 

Mysore 

Crescent Free Library and Physical Club, Fort, Salem 
Dharmapun Young Men's Club, Dharmapuri 
European Club, Teliicherry 
Excelsior Club, The Richards Road, Arcot N. A. Dt. 

Ganjam Club, Berhampur, Ganjam 

George Coronation Club, Madanapalle 

Gokhale Club, Servants of India Society House, Royapettah. 

Gowd Saras wath Brahman Club, Mangalore 
Hyderi Club, Ongole 
Hyderabad Military Club, Hyderabad 
Indian Club, Kodaikanal 
Kadur Club, Kadur 
Kodaikanal Boat Club, Kodaikanal 
„ Club, Kodaikanal 
„ Missionary Union 
Kolar Gold Field Gymkhana Club, Oorgaum 

K, G, F, Temperance Federation 

Kotagiri Club, Kotagiri., The Nilgiris 

„ Golf Club, Kotagiri, Nilgiris 

Kumbakonam Club, Kumbakonam 
Kurnool Club, Kurnool 
Ladies Club, Palace Road, Bangalore 
„ Recreation Club, Anantapur 

,, Recreation Club, Commander-in-chief Road, Madras 

Lawley Institute, Ootacamund 
Literary Club, Tinneveliy 

L. V. R. & Sons, Club, Guntur 
Madras Aryan Club, Washermanpet 

„ Boat Club, Adyar 

„ Club, Mount Road, Madras 

„ Cricket Club, Wallajah Road, Triplicane, Madras. 

„ Excelsior Club, Tiruvottiur High Road, old Washermanpet. 
„ Flying Club, Meenambakkam, Madras 
„ Gymkhana Club, Island Mount Road, Madras 
„ Hunt, Madras 

„ Motor Cycle Club, Mount Road, Madras 

„ Race Club, Guindy, Madras 

„ Social Club, Mount Road, Madras 

Madras United Club, Frasers Bridge Rd», Esplanade, Madras. 
Madras Youths Club, Linghi Chetty Street, G. T. Madras. 

Madura Club, Race Course, Thallakuiam Madura. 

Mahatma Club, Dharmapuri. 

Malabar Club, Beach Rd. Calicut: 

Malayalee Club, Riverside Napier Rd. Mount Road, Madras. 
Mangalore Club, Mangalore. 

Mass Union Club, Triplicane, Madras. 

Meteor Club, Bazaar Rd. Royapettah, Madras. 

Molony Club, Banganapalle. 

Mount Golf Club, St. Thomas Mount, Madras. 

Mylapore Club Myiapore, Madras. 

Mylapore Recreation Club, The Grove, Teynampet, Madras, 
Nagercoil Club, Nagercoil 
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Napiers Club, Rama Vilas, Swami Naick Street, Chintadripet. 

National Club, Trivandrum. 

Nattonl Union Club. Nammalvar St. G. T. Madras. 

Nellore Club, Nellore. 

Nizam’s Club, Hyderabad (Deccan), 

North Coorg Club, Coorg. 

Nurses Club, Madras. 

Ootacamund Club, Ootacamund. 

„ Gymkhana Club. 

Pachiappa^s Club, Pachiappa*s College. Madras. 

Palamcottah, Club, Palamcotta, Tmnevelly. 

Postal & Railway Mail Service Recreation Club, Madras. 

Public Servants Club, Dharmapun Salem Dt. 

Puttur Union Club, Puttur. 

Rama Varma Club, Quilon^ 

„ Union Club, The Ernakulam Rotary Club, Madars. 

Royal Madras Yacht Club, Madras. 

Salem Club, Salem. 

Secunderabad Club, Secunderabad. 

Sri Mula Rama Varma Union Club, Trivandrum. 

Star Athletic Club, Jaganaickpur Cocoanada. 

St. Thomas Club Santhome Mylapore, Madras 

Tanjore Union Club, Tanjore 

Telegraph Recreation Club, Madras 

Tellicherry Club, Tellicherry 

Trades Staff Club, Madras 

Trichmopoly Club, Trichinopoly 

Triplicane Cricket Club, Tnpilcane, Madras 

Trivandrum Club, Trivandrum 

Tuticonn Club, Tuticorin 

Union Club Berhampore 

Union Club, Madura 

Union Club, Trichinopoly, 

United Club, Cuddappa 

United Club, Kurnool 

Virudhupatti Club, Virudhunagar 

Vizianagaram Club. Vizianagaram 

Waltair Club, Waltair 

Yercaud Club, Yercaud, Shevaroy Hills 

Young Men's Club, Saraswathi Vilas, Dharmapun 

SOCIETIES AND ASSOCIATIONS IN THE PRESIDENCY. 

(Including Native States.) 

SOCIAL, RELIGIOUS, POLITICAL. GENERAL, Etc., OTHER THAN 
VAKIL’S, PLANTERS’, AND TRADES ASSOCIATION. 

Adi Dravida Mahajana Sabha (Mannady Madras). 

Agri-Horticultural Society (Mount Road, Madras). 

All-India Arundhatiya Central Sabha (Perambur Barracks, Madras). 
All-lndia Ayurveda Maha Mandal and Vidya Peetha (Pursawalkam). 
All-India Mercantile Staff Association, {Mount Road). 

All-India Postal and R. M. S. Union, Madras Circle. 

Ali-India Spinners Association, (Ahmedabad). 

All Saints’ Church Institute, Bangalore). 

Amateur Dramatic Association (Bangalore). 

Andhra Bashabhivardhani Samajam (Ganjam) 

Andhra Desa Railway Passsengers Association (Bezwada). 

Andhra Muslim League, Vizagapatam. 

Andhra Provincial Congress Committee, Bezwada, 
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Andhra Provincial Ryots Association, Royapettah, Madras. 

Andhra Society of Indian Art (Rajahmundry), 

Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European Association of Southern India, Egmore, 
Madras. 

Anjuman Anwarul Aklak, Begum Sahib Street, Mount Road. Madras. 

Anujmani Mufid-i Ahi-i Islam, Mount Road, Madras. 

Arundhatea Maha Sabha, Perambur Barracks, Madras. 

Arya Gana Samaj, Thambu Chetty Street, Madras. 

Association of European Officers of the Indian Educational Service (Madras). 
Automobile Association of Southern India (Late South Indian Motor Union), 
Mount Road, Madras. 

A. V, Panchama Charity Institution, Periamet, Madras. 

B. 

Bangalore Friend in Need Society, Colonel Hill Road, Bngalore 
Bangalore Literary Union, Bangalore. 

Bangalore Muhammaden Orphanage, Dickinson Road, Bangalore. 

Bangalore Rate Payers Association, Ulsoor, Bangalore. 

Bazaar Streets Merchants* A=^sociation, Salem. 

Bellary Sanmarga Samaj, Beilary. 

Bellary Sarasa Vinodhini Sabha, Bellary. 

Bharatha Shri Mahamandalam, 19, Harris Road, Mount Road, IMadras. 

Bowring Institute, St. Mark's square. Bangalore. 

Boy Scout Association, Madras Provincial Officers, Madras. 

Madras District Scout, Council, Madras. 

Boy Scout Association, Mysore, Tippu Sultan’s Palace, Bangalore. 

Boy Scout Association, Salem. 

British And Foreign Bible Society, Madras Auxiliary, Memorial Hall compound. 
Buy Indian League, Armenian St., G. T. Madras. 

Bysani Madhava Chettys’ Charity Fund, 143-45 Mint St., Madras. 

C. 

Caledonian Society, P. 0. Box No. 51, Madras. 

Catholic Former Pupils Association, St. Joseph’s College, Trichy. 

Catholic Indian Association of Southern India Vepery, Madras. 

Catholic Truth Society of India Cantt., Trichinopoiy. 

Ceylon Labour Commission, Trichinopoiy. 

Chengalvaroya Naicker’s Chanties, Vepery, Madras. 

Chennai Vysia Kula Berri Chettimar Mahajana Sabha, P. T. Madras. 

Chennai Puri Ananda Samajam, P, T. Madras. 

Chindadripet Christian Association, Madras. 

Chindadnpet Literary Academy Madras. 

Chindadripet Rate payers Association, Madras. 

Church of England Soldiers Institute, Richmond Road, Bangalore. 

Christian Literature Society for India, Memorial Hall, Madras. 

City Central League, G. T. Madras. 

City Youths Association, Royapettah, Madras. 

Civil Engineers Association of India, Kenndy Cottage, Simla. 

College Athletic Association, Pachyappa’s College, Madras, 

Coorg Temperance Association, Pollibetta. 

Corporation Muhammadan Association, Arcot. 

D. 

Depressed Classes Mission, Mangalore. 

Dharma Annasala, Washermanpet, Madras. 

Dharmapuri Rate Payers Association, Dharmapuri. 

Discharged Prisoners Aid Society, Salem. 

Dravida Mahajana Sabha Mulakothalam. 
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E 

Educational Society, Kodur Cuddappa. 

Egniore Corporation Parents' Association, Madras. 

Employment for Indian Military Pensioners Discharged Men and Reservists, 
Pension pay-master 's OfEce, Fort, Madras. 

Ernakalam Literary Union, Ernakulam. 

European Association, ‘ Euraso', Madras, 169, Broadway, Madras. 

Evangelical Missionary Society, Old Washermanpet, Madras. 

F 

Fine Arts Society, Madras. 

Friend in need Society, Bellary. 

Friend in need Society, Poonamalle High Road, Madras. 

Friend in need Society, Cochin. 

Friend m need Society, Trivandrum. 

Friends League, Vizagapatam. 

G 

G. N. S. School Old Boys Association, G. T. Madras. 

Gospel Institute, Trivandrum. 

Government Servants Co-operative Society, Bezwada. 

H 

Health Propaganda Board, Pantheon Road, Egmore, Madras. 

Hony. .Asst. Registrars Co-operative Societies, Association, ‘Manonmani’ 
Chintadnpet, Mount Road, Madras. 

I 

Indian Academy of Science, Kizahnattam, Tinnevelly District. 

Indian Christian Association, Grace Cottage, Portuguese Church St., 

G. T. Madras. 

Indian Christian Choral Union, Dasarapuram, Tinnanur, R. S. Madras. 

Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore. 

Indian Medical Association, 43, Mount Road, P. 0. Madras. 

Indian Naturopathic Association Bezwada. 

Indian Officers Association, ‘Mohan Vilas', Royapcttah, Madras. 

Indian Police Association, (Madras Branch), P. O. Box. No. 602, Madras. 
Indian Red Cioss Society, Red Cross Buildings, Montieth Road, Madras. 
(Provincial Branch). 

Indian Red Cross Society, Maternity and Child Welfare Division, 

Red Cross, Buildings, Egmore, Madras. 

Indian Red Cioss Society, (Provincial Centre) 

Indian Roads and Transport Development Association Ltd., P. B. 1270, Madras. 
Indian Young Mens' Association, Chindadripet. Madras. 

International Correspondence, League, Kormala Road, Muvatapuza, Travancore 

J 

Jagannath Bhakta Jana Sabha, Egmore, Madras. 

Jai Pffiroj Dareh Meher, Main Road, Royapuram, Madras. 

Jiva Karunya Sangam, Salem. 

Kalaivani Literary Association, Southern India Brahma Samai Mandir, 

G. T. Madras. 

Kanara Indian Christian, Civic League. Kampankata, Mangalore. 

Karanthai Tamil Sangam, Karanthattangudi, Tanjore. 

Kellet Institute, Triplicane, Madras. 

K. G. F. Literary and Debating Society, Kolar G. F. Mysore. 

K. G. F. Temperance Federation, K, G. F. Mysore. 

Kovai Tamil Sangam, Coimbatore. 

Kumbakonam Co-operative Credit Society, Ltd., Kumbakonam. 
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L. 

Lady Ampthiii Nurses Institute, The South Indian Nursing Association. 

Lady AmpthiU Nurses Institute, the Lady Willingdon Nursing Home, Western 
Castle, Mount Road, Madras, 

Latent Light Culture, Tinnevelly. 

League of Youth Madras Mahajana Sabha Hall, Mount Road, Madras. 
Licentiate in Indian Medicine Association, Hyde Park, Kilpauk, Madras. 
Literary Society, Salem. 

M. 

Madras Association of European Government Servants. 

Madras Children's Aid Society, Pursawalkam High Road, Madras. 

Madras Corporation Officials Association, Ripon Buildings, Madras. 

Madras Depressed Classes Mission Society, Santhome, Mylapore, Madras. 
Madras District Teacher-Manager's Association, North Range, Venkatachala 
Naicker Street, Royapuram, Madras. 

Madras Dramatic Society, Gllladers, Madras. 

Madras Dravidian Association, Viraraghava Mudali St., Tnplicane. Madras. 
Madras Economic Association, Senate House, Madras. 

Madras Engineering Association, Amrit Mahal, Neh Veerasami Chetty St., 
Tripiicane, Madras. 

Madras Engineers Association, Madras, 

Madras Guards Regimental Institute, Ponnamalle High Road, Madras. 

Madras Hindu Good Templars, League, Audiappa Naick St., G. T, Madras. 
Madras Landholders Association, Royapettah, Madras. 

Madras Landholders Association, Chmtadnpet, Madras. 

Madras Liberal League, Sunkurama Chetty St., Madras. 

Madras Library Association, University Library Bldgs. Tnplicane. 

Madras Literary Society and Auxiliary of the Royal A siatic Society, College 
Road, Nungambakkam, Madras. 

Madras Mahajana Sabha, Congress House, Mount Road. Madras, 

Madras Musical Association, Govt, Muhammadan College, Madras. 

Madras Non-Gazetted Excise Officers Association, Saiva Muthiya Mudali St. 
Muthialpet, Madras. 

Madras Parsi Zarathoshti Anjuman, Royapuram, Madras. 

Madras Parsi Association, Royapuram, Madras. 

Madras Pmjirapole, Konnur Road, Barracks, Perambur. 

Madras Port Trust Officials Party Madras. 

Madras Presidency Discharged Prisoners Aid Society, Mount Rd. Cathedral P.O,i 
Madras. 

Madras Presidency Muslim League, Linghi Chetty St., G. T. Madras. 

Madras Progressive Union Audiappa Naick St., G. T. Madras. 

Madras Provincial Co-operative Union, Royapettah, Madras. 

Madras Sanitary Welfare League, Servants of India Society, Madras. 

Madras School Book and Literature Society, Madras. 

Madras Seva Sadan Shenston Park, Harrington Road, Chetput Madras. 

Madras Shorthand Writers Association, Muthialpet High School, G. T. Madras, 
Madras Social Service League. 47 Harris Road, Madras. 

Madras Society for the Protection of Children, 1908, 

Madras Study Circle, Servants of India Home Royapettah, Madras. 

M. & S. M. Ry. Employees Union, Unity House, Perambur, Madras. 

M. & S. M. Ry. Institute, Bangalore City Terminus. 

Madras Teachers Guild, 1895, Singrachari St., Tnplicane, Madras. 

Madras Text Book Committee. 

Madras Temperance League, Servants of India Society, Madras. 

Madras Theistic Pastal Mission and Book Depot, Annapiilai St., G. T. Madras. 
Madras University Students Information Bureau, Madras. 

Madras Vellala Mahajana Sangana, Chinikdripet, Madras, 
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Msdrsis Vigils.tic6 Associ 3 .tion S6rv3.nts of India Society, Royapettah, Madras. 
Madras Volley Ball Federation, Y. M. C. A. Buildings, Esplanade, Madras. 
Madras Youngnien Sadhu Chetty Association, Singaman St., P. r. Madras. 
Madura District Teachers Guild, Madura. 

Maharashtra Association, 81-82, Big Street, Triplicane, 

Mahatma Society, Dharmapuri, 

Mahala Seva Samajam, Sankaripuram, Bangalore City. 

Maharatta Education Fund East Mada St., Mylapore, Madras. 

Malabar Catholic Association, Kottayam. 

Merchants Association, Coonoor. 

Mettu Street Rate Payers Association, Santhome, Madras, 

Mission School Literary Society, Salem. 

Mission School Teachers Association, Salem. 

Monegar Choultry, Washermanpet, Madras. 

Muhammadan Educational Association of Southern India Singanna Naick St., 
G. T. Madras. 

Muhammadan Literary Society Singanna Naick St., G. T. Madras. 

Music Academy, Thambu Chetty St , Madras. 

Muslim Anjuman, Nellore, 

Muslim High School, Tnplicane, Madras. 

Muslim Youngmen’s Forward Society, Triplicane, Madras. 

Muthialpet Muslim Anjuman, 16, Mannady St , G. T. Madras. 

Muthuraja Mahajana Sangam, Choolai, Madras. 

Mutual Companies Association, R. C. Church St., Royapettah, Madras. 

Mylapore Sangeetha Sabha, East Mada St,, Mylapore, Madras. 

Mysore Engineers Association, Bangalore City. 

Mysore Horticultural Society, Lai Bagh, Bangalore. 

Mysore Literary Union, Rangacharlu ’s Memorial Hall, Mysore. 

Mythic Society, Cenatoph Rd., Bangalore City. 

N 

Naidu Sangam, Audiappa Naick St., G. T. Madras. 

National Health Association of Southern India, Royapettah, Madras. 

National Indian Association, Stingers Street, Madras. 

New Madura Tamil Sangam, Madura. 

Nilgiri Game Association, Ootacamund. 

Nilgiris Public Servants Co-operative Society Ltd., Ootacamund. 

Non-Gazetted Officers Association, 1920, Triplicane High Road. 

Non-Gazetted Government Officers Association, Dharmapuri. 

Non-Gazetted Government Officers xAssociation, Salem. 

Nurses Association, Egmore Castle, Male Asylum Hoad, Madras. 

Oriental Cultural Academy, Thambu Chetty St., Madras. 

Oriental League, Tnchinopoly. 

P 

Pachiyappa^s Charities, Madras. 

Pachiyappa s College Union, Madras. 

People’s Association Bellary. 

People’s Service League, Bellary. 

Pothu Jana Oozhia Sangam, St. Thomas Mount, Madras. 

Prakriti Karyalay, Bezwada, 

Presidency Shorthand Writers Association, Triplicane, Madras. 

Progressive Union, Komaleeswaranpet, Madras. 

Progressive Youths League, Association, Langs Garden Road, Madras. 
Purswalkam Ananda Samajam, Vepery, Madras. 

Purswalkam Youngmens’ Association, Venkatachala Mudali St., Vepery, Madras. 
Puttur Dravida Brahmins Co-operative Hostel, Ltd., Puthur, S. Kanara. 

Puttur Education Society, Puttur, S. Kanara. 
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Railway Passengers Association, Rayapetta, Madras. 

Railway Passengers Association Salem. 

Railway Passengers Welfare Association, 339. Big Bazaar, Tricby. 

Railway Passengers Association, Villupuram. 

Railway Passegers and Freight Payers Association, Kodur, Cuddappa Dt. 
Ramakrishna Mutt, Mylapore, Madras 
Ram Mohan Mission, Bezwada. 

Rasika Ran jam Sabha, Mylapore Madras. 

Rasika Ranjana Sabha Tnchinopoly, 

Royapettah Rate Payers Association I & 11 Division Roy apuram, Madras, 

Rate and Rent Payers Association Kodur Cuddappa Dt. 

Raie and Rent Payers Association, Ganapathi Villa Santhome, Mylapore 
Madras. 

S 

Sacred Order of Lo ve, Chavadi St., Pallavaram. 

Saivaprasanga Salai, Co imbatore. 

Saiva Samaya Bhakta Jana Sabha -488 Mint St., P. T. Madras. 

Sakti Vellala Kula Mahajana Sangam, 42 Venkatachala Mudali St., Choolai 
Madras. 

Salvation Army, Pophams’ Broadway, Madras. 

Salavation Army Southern Territory, Kuravanconam, Trivandrum. 

Sangeetha Samajam, Nattu Pilliar Koil St., Madras. 

Saraswathi Sangam, Pidariyar Pagoda St., Madras. 

Saraswathi Gana Sabha, Wonur, Tnchinopoly; 

Secunderabad Friend in Need Society, Alexandra Road, Secunderabad. 

Sekilar Thevara Pada Sala, Coimbatore. 

Servants of India Society, Madras branch, 1“2A. Westcott St. Royapettah 
Madras. 

Servants Untouchables Society, Madras. 

Shop and Maliga Merchants Association Salem. 

Siddhanta Prakasa Sabha Nattupilliar Koil St., Madras. 

Sisters of the Good Shepherd, Somerford, Adayar, Madras, 

Slums of India Mission, Perambur Madras. 

Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, Vepery High Road, Madras 
Society for the Prevention Cruelty to Animals, Bangalore. 

Society for the Prevention of Cruelty Animals, Trivandrum. 

Society for the Propagation of the Gospel m Foreign Parts. 

C. M. S. House. Vepery, Madras . 

Soldiers Home, East Parade, Bangalore. 

Sourashtra Sabah, Madura. 

South Arcot District Teachers Guild, Cuddalore. 

South Indian Athletic Association, People’s Park, P. T. Madras. 

South Indian Branch of British Medical Association P. T. Madras. 

South Indian Marthuvar Sangam, Mint St., G. T. Madras. 

South Indian Peoples’ Association, Salem. 

South Indian Sangam, Vizagapatam, 

South Indian Tamil Academy, Perumal Naick St., Vepry, Madras. 

South India Teachers Union, Singarachari St,, Tnphcane, Madras 
South Kanara Jam Education Society, Puttur. 

Southern India Brahma Samaj, Anna Pillai St., G. T. Madras. 

Sree Nataraja Sabha, Washermanpet, Madras. 

Sri Audipuriswarar 8c Audikesavaperumal Ubhyakarthars Sangham, Chinta* 
dripet, Madras. 

Sri Balasubbramania Baktha Jana Sabha Mowbrays Rd., Mylapore, Madras. 
Sri Bhadrachala Ramadasa Bajana Mandiram, Triplicane, Madras, 

Sn Bhashikara Baktha Jana Sabha, Chinnathambi Mudali St., Triplicane, 
Madras. 
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Sn Dharma Saivachariar Matam, Kachaleswarar Agraharam G. T Madras. 

Sn Krishna Theosophical Lodge, Guntur. 

Sn Mathwa Young Mens' Association, Vizianagaram. 

Sn Mula Rama Varma Association, Karamanai, Trivandrum. 

Sri Parthasarathy Swami Sabha, Triplicane, Madras. 

Sn Radha Krishna Samaj, Tiruvateeswaranpet, Madras. 

Sn Pollapiliiyar Panniru Thirumurai Parayana Sabha, Kilpauk, Madras. 

Sn Ramakrishna Samaj, Cuddappa. 

Sn Santi Asramam, Peddapuram, Godavari District. 

Sn Sita Rama Bhakta Sangam, Tummupadi, Guntur. 

Sn Vaishnava Grandha Muthropaka Sabha Ltd., Mint St., Madras. 

St. John Ambulance Corps, Madras. 

St. Mary ^3 Home, Kennmgton Ed., Bangalore. 

St. Mary’s Union, Halls Garden Royapettah, Madras. 

Students Literary Association, Raja St„ Coimbatore. 

Students Self Improving Society, Bezwada. 

Sugana Vilasa Sabha, Victoria Public Hall, P. T. Madras. 

Swadharma Swarajya Sangham, Orthodox National League, Ltd., Brodway 
Madras. 

Swami Vivekananda Literary Society, Dharmapuri, 

Tanjore District Teacher’s Guild. 

Teachers Association North Masi St., Madura. 

Telugu Academy, Andhra Sahitya Parishat Cocanada. 

Tennur Humanitarian League, Tennur, Trichmopoly. 

Theosophical Society, Adyar, Madras. 

Theosophical Society, Cantt., Lodge, Bangalore. 

The Ideal Association Quilon, Lakshmi Nadai. 

Thryvarmka Maha Sangham Devaraja Mudaly St, P. T. Madras. 
Thirusirapuram Tamil Sangam, Tanjore Road, Trichy. 

Thiruvateeswaranpet Ganapathi Vilasa Sabha, Triplicane, High Road, Madras. 
Tinnevelly District Accociation, Vannarpet, Tinnevelly. 

TmnevelJy Diocessan Children’s Mission, Palamcottah. 

Tinnevelly Town Co-operative Bank Ltd., Tinnevelly. 

Travancore and Cochin Christian Association, Kottayam. 

Trichinopoly Pinjarapole, Trichmopoly 

Triplicane Ananda Samajam Pilliar Koii St., Tiruvateeswaranpet, Triplicane, 
Madras. 

Triplicane Urban Co-operative Society Ltd., Panchay attars Association, 
Madras Egmore. 

Triplicane, Sociological Brotherhood, The Keliet Institute, Triplicane. 

U. 

Universal Co-Masonary, Elliots Beach Road, Adayar, Madras. 

V. 

Vaniambadi Muhammadan Education Society, Vanniakula Kshatriya Maha 
Sangam, 12 Memorial Hall St., P. T. Madras. 

Veda Pravachana Mandir, Royapettah, Madras. 

Vellaia Sangam, Mint St., Madras. 

Vidhava Vivah Sahaik Sabha Lahore, 161 Broadway, Madras, 

Villivakkam Shorthand Union, Villivakkam. 

V. S. & B. Charities Trust Board, Nattu Pilliar Koil St., Madras. 

Vysiakula Beri Chettimar Sangam, Kachaleswarar Agraharam, Madras. 

W. 

Wesley Guild St Johns's Hill, Bangalore. 

Women's Indian Association, Headquarters Madras, 

Women's Indian Association! Salem. 
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Y 

Yadhava Youth League, Pursawalkam High Road, Kilpauk, Madras. 

Young Men's Association, Bellary* 

Young Men's Christian Association, Esplanade, Madras. 

Young Men's Christian Association Nicholsons Hall, Coonoor. 

Y. M. C. A. Palamcottah, Tinnevelly. 

Y. M. C. A. Salem. 

Young Men's Indian Association. Armenian St. Madras. 

Y. M. L A. Lalgudi. 

Young Men's Literary Association, Pudupet. Madras. 

Young Men's Muslim Association, Pudukottah. 

Young Men’s Rajput Association, Chintadripet, Madras. 

Young Men's Sowrashtra Association, Big Sowrashtra St., Trichinopoly. 
Young Women's Christian Association, 7 A. Spencers Rd. St. Johns Hill, 
Bangalore. 

Young Women's Christian Association, Poonamalle High Road, Madras. 
Young Women's Christian Association, Coonoor. 

Yuva Jana Samajam, Madras, Royapettah. 


TECHNICAL INSTITUTIONS IN SOUTH INDIA. 

All Saints Industrial School, Puttur, Trichinopoly. 

Ambika Vilas Institute of Commerce, Washermanpet, Madras. 

American Mission Advent Industrial School and Hostel, Velacheri, St. Thomas 
Mount, Madras. 

American Arcot Mission Women’s Industrial School, Palmaneri, Chittoor. 
American Mission Industrial Institute, Katpadi, 

Andhra Homeo College, and Pharmacy, Tunnypudi Post, Guntur. 
Aajumani-I-Lsha-i-Tul Hassnath Industrial School, Vellore. 

Anjuman Industrial School, Mount Road, Madras. 

Ail Industrial School for Boys, Nazareth, Tinnevelly. 

Board High School, Narasapatam, Vizagapatam. 

Breeks Memorial School, Ootacamund, Nilgiris, 

Central Institute for the Defectives, Mysore. 

Central School of Commerce, Teppakulam, Trichinopoly, 

Chamarejendra Technical Institute, Sayyaji Rou Road, Mysore, 

Chengalvaraya Naicker’s Technical Institute, Vepery, Madras. 

City College, Madras. 

C. M. S. Industrial School for the Blind, Palamcottah, Tinnevelly, 

Coles Industrial School, Kurnool. 

Commercial Institute, 22, Pachiappas Street Kumbakonam. 

Church of Scotland Mission Agriculture School, Melrosapuram. 

Singaperumal Koil St., Ghingelput District. 

C. S. M. Industrial School, Kilpauk, Madras. 

Danish Mission Girls Industrial School, Tirukoilur, P. O. S. A. 

Danish Mission Lace Department Cuddallore N. T. {South Arcot.) 

Deaf and Dumb School, Bangalore. 

Deaf and Dumb School, Mylapore, Madras 
Dubash Khader's Commercial School, Madura. 

Educational and Industrial School, for the Blind, Palamkottah, Tinnevelly. 
Government Industrial School, Madura. 

Government Industrial of Arts and Crafts, Poonamalle High Rd., Madras. 
Government Industrial of Technology, Pophams Broadway, Madras, 
Government Textile Institute, Washermanpet, Madras. 

Gresfff Institute. Triolicane, Madras. 
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Gregg Institute, Tanjore. 

Halasyam*s Commercial Institute Triplicane, Madras. 

Hood, Co-operative Institute, Ltd., Rajam Buildings, Tanjore. 

Kalaynam’s Institute of Commerce, West Masi St. Madura. 

Krishna Vilas Technical Institute, Tanjore. 

Lakshmi Vilas Technical Institute, Kumbakonam. 

Lawrence Memorial Royal Military school, Ootacamund. 

Leipzig Mission Women’s Industrial School, Mayavaram. 

London Mission Girl's Industrial School, Erode. 

Madras College of Commerce, Oriental Assurance Buildings, Armenian St, 
Madras. 

Madras Dental College, China Bazaar Road, Madras. 

Madras Homeopathic College, Conjeevaram. 

Madras Shorthand Writers Association, Madras. 

Rangachari’s Madras Tutorial College, G. T. Madras. 

Madura College, Technical School, Madura. 

Mahaganapathi Technical School, Coimbatore. 

Methodist Mission Industrial School, Katur, Tnchinopoly. 

Minerva Tutorial College, Triplicane, Madras. 

Modern Institute of Commerce, G. T. Madras. 

Modern School of Commerc, Pycrofts Road Triplicane, Madras. 

Municipal School of Arts and Crafts, Kumbakonam. 

Municipal Drawing Class, Vizianagaram. Vizag. 

ORR's Industrial School, Madras, 

Parlakimedi Raja's Industrial School, Parlakimedi (Ganjam) 

Pasumalai Trade School, Pasumalai. 

Priestly Railway Institute, Trichinopoly. 

P. S. lyers' IMemonal Institute of Commerce Mannargudi. 

Pudupet Convent School of Commerce, Pudupet, Madras. 

Rai Bahadur Arcot Narayanaswamy Mudahar ’s Educational Charities, 
Bangalore. 

Raja R. M. V. M. G. Rama Rao Bahadur's Orphanage. Cocanada. 

Rao's College of Commerce, Main Road, Cocanada. 

Royal Technical Institute, Nagapatam. 

Royal Technical Institute, Tanjore. 

Sacred Heart European Convent, Tanjore, 

Saraswathi Technical Institute, Lalgudi, Tnchinopoly, 

Saraswathi Vilas Technical Institute, Kumbakonam. 

School of Dress hlaking Madra=^, (Newtown). 

Senior Certified School, Chingleput, 

Sethupathi High School, Madura. 

Shorthand Studio, Coimbatore. 

Singh’ s Institute of Commerce, Madras (Chindadripet). 

South Indian College of Commerce, Teppakulam Tnchinopoly 
South Indian School of Commerce, Vadier Street Mylapore, Madras. 

S P. G. Lace School, Indaiyangudi, also at Kudankunam. 

Sri Andhra Jatheeya Kalasala, Masulipatam. 

Sn Krishna Commercial Institute, Purasawalkam. High Road, Madras. 

Sri Mmakshi Deaf and Dumb School, Madras. 

Sri Narayana Commercial Institute. Ambasamudram. 

Sri Rama Vilas Technical Institute, Kumbakonam. 

Sri Ranga Vilas Commercial Institute, Kumbakonam. 

Sri Rathakrishna Private Tution School, Royapettah, Madras. 

Sri Vijayanagara Patasala, Vizianagaram. 

St. Alosius Industrial School, Vizagapatam. 

St. Francis Xaviers Industrial School, Tanjore. 

St. Joseph's College, Coonoor. 
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St, Joseph’s Girl's Industrial School, Bellary, 

St, Joseph’s Industrial School, Coimbatore. 

St. Joseph’s Industrial School, Trichinopoly. 

St. Joseph’s Orphanage and Industrial School, Tindivanam. 

Sacred Heart Convent, Tanjore. 

St. Mary’s Industrial School, for Boys & Girls, Vadakankulam, Tinnevelly. 
Tripiicane Technical Institute, Pycrofts Road, Triplicane, Madras 

T. V. K. Technical Institute, Tanjore. 

U. F. C. Managing Agricultural School Chingleput, Melrosapuram. 

U. L. C. Mission School for the Blind, Rentichintla, Guntur, 

Victoria National School, Tindivanam, 

Victoria Technical Institute, Mayavaram. 

Villivakkam Short hand and Typewritting Institute. 

Weslyan Mission Industrial School, Karur. 

Weslyan Mission Lace School, Karur, 

Y. M. I. A. Technical Institute, Lalgudi, Trichinopoly. 


n 





H 



E. 


Madras Chamber of Commerce, Madras. 

Southern India Chamber of Commerce, Indian Chamber Bigs. 

North Beach, Madras. 

Madras Piece Good Merchant’s Association, 57 Godown St., G. T. Madras. 
Southern India Skin & Hide Merchant’s Association, 33. Errabalu Chetty St. 
G. T. Madras. 

Madras Accidents Insurance Association, 2 — 6 Secondline Beach, Madras. 
Madras Marine Insurance Association, 2 — 6, 2nd Line Beach, Madras. 

Madras Fire Insurance Association, 2 — 6, Secondline Beach, Madras. 

Madras Trades Association, Cordial Buildings, St., Road, Madras. 

Rice and Gram Merchant’s Association, No. 1 4th line Beach, Madras. 
Cocanada Chamber of Commerce, Cocanada. 

Chamber of Commerce, Cochin. 

Coimbatore, Chamber of Commerce, Coimbatore. 

Mysore Chamber of Commerce, Bangalore. 

Mysore Chamber ot Commerce, Mysore. 

Travancore, Chamber of Commerce, Aleppy. 

Indian Chamber of Commerce. Tuticorm. 

Madura — Ramnad Chamber of Commerce, Madura. 

Chamber of Commerce, Tellicherry. 

Chamber of Commerce, Tuticorm. 

Bangalore Trades Association, 6, Residency Road, Bangalore. 

Bangalore Gram Merchants Association, New Thargupet, Bangalore. 

Chamber D’ Commerce, D’ Pondicherry. 



POUNDS STERLIN6 INTO RUPEES- 


Amount. 


£. s. d. Rs. 



@ 

% 

@ 1 

@ 

2s. 

1 

Is. Hid. 

i 

Is. Hid. 

Is. Hid, 

Is. Hd. 


a. Rs. a. Rs. a. Rs. a. Rs. a. Rs. a. Rs 


1 0 0 10 
2 0 0 20 
3 0 0 30 


0 10 
0 20 
0 30 


13 0 O! 130 

14 0 0 140 

15 0 0 150 

16 0 0 160 

17 0 0 170 

18 0 0 180 

19 0 0 190 

20 0 0 200 
21 0 0 210 
22 0 0 220 

23 0 0 230 

24 0 0 240 

25 0 0 250 

26 0 0 260 

27 0 0 270 

28 0 0 280 

29 0 0 290 

30 0 0 300 

31 0 0 310 

32 0 0 320 

33 0 0 330 

34 0 0 340 

35 0 0 350 

36 0 0 360 

37 0 0 370 

38 0 0 380 

39 0 0 390 

40 0 0 400 


0 131 

0 141 
0, 151 
0 161 
0| 171 

01 181 

0| 192 
0 202 
0 212 
0 222 
0 232 
0 242 
0 252 
0 262 
0 272 
0 282 
0 293 
0 303 
0 313 
0 323 
0 333 
0 343 
0 353 
0 363 
0 373 
0 384 
0 394 
0 404 


3 10 

7 20 

10 30 


4 

0 

0 

40 

0 

40 

7 

40 

14 

41 

5 

0 

0 

50 

0 

50 

8 

51 

1 

51 

6 

0 

0 

60 

0 

60 

10 

61 

4 

61 

7 

0 

0 

70 

0 

70 

12 

71 

8 

72 

8 

0 

0 

80 

0, 

80 

13 

81 

11 

82 

9 

0 

0 

90 

0 

90 

15 

91 

15 

92 

10 

0 

0 

100 


101 

1 

102 

2 

103 

11 

0 

0 

110 

0 

111 

3 

112 

5 

113 

12 

0 

0 

120 

0 

121 

4 

122 

9 

123 


6 132 

8 143 

9 153 

11 163 

13 173 

14 183 

0 194 

2 204 

3 214 

5 224 

7 234 

8 245 

10 255 

12 265 

13 275 

15 285 

1 296 

3 306 

4 316 

6 326 

8 337 

9 347 

11 357 

13 367 

14 377 
0 388 

2 398 

3 408 


0 144 

3 154 

6 165 

10 175 

13 185 

1 196 

4 206 

7 216 

11 227 

14 237 

2 247 

5 258 
9 268 

12 273 

15 289 

3 299 

6 309 

10 320 

13 330 

0 340 

4 350 

7 361 

11 371 

14 381 

1 392 

5 402 

8 412 


10 20 
15 31 

5 41 

10 52 

14 62 


14 93 

4 104 

9 114 

14 125 
3 135 
8 146 

13 156 

3 166 

8 177 

13 187 
2 198 
7 208 

12 219 
2 229 
7, 240 
12 250 
1 260 
6 271 
11 281 
1 292 
6 302 
11 313 
0 323 

5 333 

10 344 

15 354 
5 365 

10 375 
15 386 

4 396 

9 406 

14 417 


@ 

s. 10|d. 

Is. lOid. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

10 

9 

10 

11 

21 

2 

21 

5 

31 

10 

32 

0 

42 

3 

42 

11 

52 

12 

53 

5 

63 

5 

64 

0 

73 

14 

74 

11 

84 

6 

85 

5 

94 

15 

96 

0 

105 

8 

106 

11 

116 

1 

117 

5 

126 

9 

128 

0 

137 

2 

138 

11 

147 

11 

149 

5 

158 

4 

160 

0 

168 

13 

170 

11 

179 

5' 

181 

5 

189 

14 

192 

0 

200 

7 

202 

11 

211 

0 

213 

5 

221 

9 

224 

0 

232 

1 

234 

11 

242 

10 

245 

5 

253 

3 

256 

0 

263 

12 

266 

11 

274 

5 

277 

5 

284 

13 

288 

0 

295 

6 

1 298 

11 

305 

15 

i 309 

5 

316 

8 

! 320 

0 

327 

1 

330 

11 

337 

c 

) 341 

5 

348 

r- 

jL 

! 352 

0 

358 

11 

. 362 

11 

369 


1 373 

5 

379 


\ 384 

0 

390 

£ 

) 394 

11 

400 

1^ 

t 405 

5 

411 


7 416 

0 

422 

( 

) 423 

11 
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POUNDS STERLING INTO RUPEES-(Contd) 


Amount. 

® 

Is. 8id. 

@ 

Is. SJd. 

@ 

Is. 

8d. 

@ 

Is. 7id. 

@ 

Is. 7id. 

@ 

Is. 7id. 

@ 

Is. 

7d. 

s. 

d. 

Rs. 

a 

Rs. 

a 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

1 

0 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

o 

0 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

4 

1 

4 

1 

4 

3 

0 

1 

12 

1 

12 

1 

13 

1 

13 

1 

14 

1 

14 

1 

14 

4 

0 

2 

5 

2 

6 

2 

6 

2 

7 

2 

7 

2 

8 

2 

8 

5 

0 

2 

15 

2 

15 

3 

0 

3 

1 

3 

1 

3 

2 

3 

3 

6 

0 

3 

8 

3 

9 

3 

10 

3 

10 

3 

11 

3 

12 

3 

13 

7 

0 

4 

2 

4 

2 

4 

3 

4 

4 

4 

5 

4 

6 

4 

7 

8 

0 

4 

11 

4 

12 

4 

15 

4 

14 

4 

15 

5 

0 

5 

1 

9 

0 

5 

4 

5 

5 

5 

6 

5 

7 

5 

9 

5 

10 

5 

11 

10 

0 

5 

14 

5 

15 

6 

0 

6 

1 

6 

2 

6 

4 

6 

5 

11 

0 

6 

7 

6 

8 

6 

10 

6 

11 

6 

12 

6 

14 

6 

15 

12 

0 

7 

0 

7 

2 

7 

3 

7 

5 

7 

6 

7 

8 

7 

9 

13 

0 

7 

10 

7 

11 

7 

13 

7 

14 

8 

0 

8 

2 

8 

3 

14 

0 

8 

3 

8 

5 

8 

6 

8 

8 

8 

10 

8 

12 

8 

13 

15 

0 

8 

12 

8 

14 

9 

0 

9 

2 

9 

4 

9 

6 

9 

8 

16 

0 

9 

6 

9 

8 

9 

10 

9 

12 

9 

14 

10 

0 

10 

2 

17 

0 

9 

15 

10 

1 

1 10 

3 

10 

5 

10 

7 

10 

10 

10 

12 

18 

Oi 

10 

9 

10 

11 

10 

13 

10 

15 

11 

1 

11 

4 

11 

6 

19 

0 

11 

2 

11 

4 

11 

6 

11 

9 

11 

11 

11 

14 

12 

0 


1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 


2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 


3 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

3 


4 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 


5 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 


6 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

5 


7 

0 

5 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 


8 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

7 

0 

7 

0 

7 


9 

0 

7 


7 

0 

7 

0 

7 

0 

7 

0 

7 

0 

8 


10 

1 0 

8 

1 0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

8 


11 

0 

9 

' 0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

9 
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EXCHANGE TABLES. 


POUNDS STERLING INTO RUPEES-(Confccl.) 


Amount. 

Is. 6id. 

Vty 

Is. 6id. 

Is. 6id. 

Is. 6d. 

Is. SJd. 

Is. 5id. 

Is. 5id. 


s. 

d. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

. Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a 

Rs. 

a. 

, Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

1 

0 

0 

12 

13 

13 

C 

1 13 

2 

13 

5 

13 

8 

13 

11 

13 

15 

2 

0 

0 

25 

10 

25 

15 

i 26 

5 

26 

11 

27 

1 

27 

7 

27 

13 

3 

0 

0 

38 

6 

38 

15 

; 39 

7 

40 

0 

40 

9 

41 

2 

41 

12 

4 

0 

0 

i 51 

3 

51 

H 

■ 52 

10 

53 

5 

54 

1 

51 

14 

54 

10 

5 

0 

0 

1 64 

0 

64 

14 

■ 65 

12 

66 

11 

67 

10 

68 

9 

69 

9 

6 

0 

0 

76 

13 

77 

13 

78 

14 

80 

0 

81 

2 

82 

5 

83 

8 

7 

0 

0 

89 

10 

90 

13 

92 

1 

93 

5 

94 

10 

96 

0 

97 

6 

8 

0 

0 

102 

6 

103 

13 

105 

3 

106 

11 

108 

3 

109 

11 

111 

5 

9 

0 

0 

115 

3 

116 

12 

118 

6 

120 

0 

121 

11 

123 

7 

125 

3 

10 

0 

0 

128 

0 

129 

12 

131 

8 

133 

5 

135 

3 

137 

2 

139 

2 

11 

0 

0 

140 

13 

142 

11 

144 

11 

146 

11 

148 

12 

150 

14 

153 

1 

12 

0 

0 

153 

]0 

155 

11 

157 

13 

160 

0 

162 

4 

164 

9 

166 

15 

13 

0 

0 

166 

6 

168 

10 

170 

15 

173 

5 

175 

12 

178 

S 

180 

14 

14 

0 

0 

179 

3 

181 

10 

184 

2 

186 

11 

189 

5 

192 

0 

194 

13 

15 

0 

0 

192 

0 

194 

10 

197 

4 

200 

0 

202 

13 

205 

11 

208 

11 

16 

0 

0 

204 

13 

207 

9 

210 

7 

213 

5 

216 

5 

219 

7 

222 

10 

17 

0 

o| 

217 

10 

220 

9 

223 

9 

226 

11 

229 

14 

233 

2 

236 

8 

18 

0 

ol 

230 

6 

233 

8 

236 

11 

240 

0 

243 

6 

246 

14 

250 

7 

19 

0 

0 

243 

3 

246 

8 

249 

14 

253 

5i 

256 

14i 

260 

9 

264 

6 

20 

0 

0 

256 

0 

259 

7 

263 

0 

266 

11 

270 

7 

274 

5 

278 

4 

21 

0 

0 

268 

13 

272 

7 

276 

3 

280 

0 

283 

15 

288 

0 

292 

3 

22 

0 

0 

281 

10 

285 

6 

289 

5 

293 

5 

297 

7 

301 

11 

306 

1 

23 

0 

0 

294 

6 

298 

6 

302 

7 

306 

11 

311 

0 

315 

7 

320 

0 

24 

0 

0 

307 

3 

311 

6 

315 

10 

320 

0 

324 

8 

329 

2 

333 

15 

25 

0 

0 

320 

0 

324 

5 

328 

12 

333 

5 

338 

0 

342 

14 

347 

13 

26 

0 

0 

332 

13 

337 

5 

341 

15 

346 

11 

351 

9 

356 

9 

361 

12 

27 

0 

0 

345 

10 

350 

4 

355 

1 

360 

0 

365 

1 

370 

5 

375 

10 

28 

0 

0 

358 

6 

363 

4 

368 

4 

373 

5 

378 

9 

1 384 

0 

389 

9 

29 

0 

0 

371 

3 

376 

3 

381 

6 

386 

11 

392 

2 

397 

11 

403 

8 

30 

0 

0 

384 

0 

389 

3 

394 

8 

400 

0 

405 

10 

411 

7 

417 

6 

31 

0 

0 

396 

13 

402 

3 

407 

11( 

413 

5 

419 

3 

425 

2 

431 

5 

32 

0 

0 

409 

10 

415 

2 

420 

13 

426 

11 

432 

11 

438 

14 

445 

3 

33 

0 

0 

422 

6 

428 

2 

434 

0 

440 

0 

446 

3 

452 

9 

459 

2 

34 

0 

0 

435 

3 

441 

1 

447 

2 

453 

5 

459 

11 

466 

5 

473 

1 

35 

0 

0 

448 

0 

454 

1 

460 

4 

466 

11 

473 

4 

480 

1 

0 

486 

15 

36 

0 

0 

460 

13 

467 

0 

473 

7 

480 

0 

486 

12 

493 

11' 

500 

14 

37 

0 

0 

473 

10 

480 

0 

486 

9 

493 

5 

500 

5 

507 

7 

5H 

12 

38 

0 

0 

486 

6 

493 

0 

499 

12 

506 

11 

513 

13 

521 

2 

528 

11 

39 

0 

0 

499 

3 

505 

15 

512 

14 

520 

0 

527 

5 

534 

141 

542 

10 

40 

0 

0 

512 

0 

518 

15 

526 

0 

533 

5 

540 

4 

548 

9 

556 

8 
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® 

[ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

® 

Is. 6fd. 

Is. 6id. 

Is. 6id. 

Is. 6d. 

Is 5id. 

Is. 5id. 


Amount. 


s, d. Rs. a. Rs. a. Rs. a Rs. 


0 0 
0 1 
0 i 
0 2 
0 3 

0 3 

0 4 


8 0 

9 0 

10 0 


13 0 8 

14 0 8 

15 0 9 

16 0 10 

17 0 10 

18 0 11 

19 0| 12 


0 11 
0 12 
1 0 
2 0 


10 0 


4 10 

14 11 

8 11 
3 12 

1 0 
2 0 


10 0 
5 1 


2 7 

13 7 

7 8 

1 9 

12 9 

6 10 
0 11 
11 11 
5 12 

1 0 


10 0 

11 0 


7 0 

8 0 

9 0 

10 0 


11 0 


14 10 

8 10 
3 11 

13 12 

8 12 
1 0 
2 0 

3 0 

4 0 

4 0 

5 0 

6 0 

7 0 

8 0 

9 0 

10 0 


11 0 
5 1 

0 2 
11 2 


0 10 
11 10 
5 11 

0 12 
11 12 
1 0 
2 0 

3 0 

4 0 

4 0 

5 0 

6 0 

7 0 

8 0 

9 0 

10 0 


a. Rs. a. Rs. a. 


11 0 
6 1 
0 2 
11 2 

6 3 

1 4 
12 4 

7 5 
1 6 

12 6 
7 7 

2 8 

13 8 

7 9 
2 10 

13 11 

8 11 

3 12 

14 13 
1 0 
2 0 

3 0 

4 0 


7 0 

8 0 

9 0 

10 0 


11 0 11 

6 1 6 

1 2 1 

12 2 13 

7 3 8 

2 4 3 

13, 4 14 

8' 5 9 

3 6 4 

14' 6 15 

9 7 10 

4 8 6 

15 9 1 

10 9 12 

5 10 7 

0 11 2 

11 11 13 

5 12 8 

0 13 3 

1 0 1 

2 0 2 

3 0 3 

4 0 4 

5 0 5 

5 0 6 

6 0 6 

7 0 7 

8 0 8 

9 0 9 

10 0 10 
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POUNDS STERLING INTO RUPEES-{Contd.) 


Amount. 

Is. 

5d. 

Is. 4|d. 

® 

Is. 44d. 

® 

Is. 4id. 

® 

Is. 4d. 

@ 

Is. 31d. 

® 

Is. 3Jd. 


s. 

d. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs, 

a. 

Rs, 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

1 

0 

0 

14 

2 

14 

5 

14 

9 

14 

12 

15 

0 

15 

4 

15 

8 

2 

0 

0 

28 

4 

28 

11 

29 

1 

29 

9 

30 

0 

30 

8 

30 

15 

3 

0 

0 

42 

6 

43 

0 

43 

10 

44 

5 

45 

0 

45 

11 

46 

7 

4 

0 

0 

56 

8 

57 

5 

58 

3 

59 

1 

60 

0 

60 

15 

61 

15 

5 

0 

0 

70 

9 

71 

10 

72 

12 

73 

14 

75 

0 

76 

3 

77 

7 

6 

0 

0 

84 

11 

86 

0 

87 

4 

88 

10 

90 

0 

91 

7 

92 

14 

7 

0 

0 

98 

13 

100 

5 

101 

13 

103 

6 

105 

0 

106 

11 

108 

6 

8 

0 

0 

112 

15 

114 

10 

116 

6 

118 

2 

120 

0 

121 

14 

123 

14 

9 

0 

0 

127 

1 

128 

15 

130 

15 

132 

15 

135 

0 

137 

2 

139 

6 

10 

0 

0 

141 

3 

143 

5 

145 

7 

147 

11 

150 

0 

152 

6 

154 

13 

11 

0 

0 

155 

5 

157 

10 

160 

0 

162 

7 

165 

0 

167 

10 

170 

5 

12 

0 

0 

169 

7 

171 

15 

174 

9 

177 

4 

180 

0 

182 

14 

185 

13 

13 

0 

0 

183 

8 

186 

4 

189 

1 

192 

0 

195 

0 

198 

2 

201 

5 

14 

0 

0 

197 

10 

200 

10 

203 

10 

206 

12 

210 

0 

213 

5 

216 

12 

15 

0 

0 

211 

12 

214 

15 

218 

3 

221 

9 

225 

0 

228 

9 

232 

4 

16 

0 

0 

225 

14 

229 

4 

232 

12 

236 

5 

240 

0 

243 

13 

247 

12 

17 

0 

0 

240 

0 

243 

9 

247 

4 

251 

1 

255 

0 

259 

1 

263 

4 

18 

0 

0 

254 

2 

257 

15 

261 

13 

265 

14 

270 

0 

274 

5 

278 

11 

19 

0 

0 

268 

4 

272 

4 

276 

6 

280 

10 

285 

0 

289 

8 

294 

3 

20 

0 

0 

282 

6 

286 

9 

290 

15 

295 

6 

300 

0 

304 

12 

309 

11 

21 

0 

0 

296 

8 

300 

14 

305 

7 

310 

2 

315 

0 

320 

0 

325 

3 

22 

0 

0 

310 

9 

315 

4 

320 

0 

324 

15 

330 

0 

335 

4 

340 

10 

23 

0 

0 

324 

11 

329 

9 

334 

9 

339 

11 

345 

0 

350 

8 

356 

2 

24 

0 

0 

338 

13 

343 

14 

349 

0 

354 

7 

360 

0 

365 

11 

371 

10 

25 

0 

0 

352 

15 

358 

3 

363 

10 

369 

4! 375 

0 

380 

15 

387 

2 

26 

0 

0 

367 

1 

372 

9 

378 

3 

384 

0 

390 

0 

396 

3 

402 

9 

27 

0 

0 

381 

3 

336 

14 

392 

12 

398 

12 

405 

0 

411 

7 

418 

1 

28 

0 

0 

395 

5 

401 

3 

407 

4 

413 

9 

420 

0 

426 

11 

433 

9 

29 

0 

0 

409 

7 

415 

8 

421 

13 

428 

5 

435 

0 

441 

14 

449 

1 

30 

0 

0 

423 

8 

429 

14 

436 

6 

443 

1 

450 

0 

457 

2 

464 

8 

31 

0 

0 

437 

10 

444 

3 

450 

15 

457 

14 

465 

0 

472 

6 

480 

0 

32 

0 

0 

451 

12 

458 

8 

465 

7 

472 

10 

480 

0 

487 

9 

495 

8 

33 

0 

0 

465 

14 

472 

13 

480 

0 

487 

6 

495 

0 

502 

13 

510 

15 

34 

0 

0 

480 

0 

487 

3 

494 

9 

502 

2 

510 

0 

518 

1 

526 

7 

35 

0 

0 

494 

2 

501 

8 

509 

1 

516 

15 

525 

0 

533 

5 

541 

15 

36 

0 

0 

508 

4 

515 

13 

523 

10 

531 

11 

540 

0 

548 

9 

557 

7 

37 

0 

0 

522 

6 

530 

2 

538 

3 

546 

7 

555 

0 

563 

12 

572 

14 

38 

0 

0 

536 

8 

544 

8 

552 

12 

561 

4 

570 

0 

579 

0 

588 

6 

39 

0 

0 

550 

9 

558 

13 

567 

4 

576 

0 

585 

0 

594 

4 

603 

14 

40 

0 

0 

564 

11 

573 

2 

581 

13 

590 

12 

600 

0 

609 

8 

619 

6 
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POUNDS STERLING INTO RUPEES-(Contd) 


Amount, 

@ 

Is. 

5d. 

@ 

Is. 4|d. 

@ 

Is. 4|d. 

@ 

Is. 4id. 

@ 

Is. 

4d. 

@ 

Is. 3|d. 

@ 

is, 3Jd. 

s. 

d. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs, 

1 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

1 

0 

0 

11 

0 

11 

0 

12 

0 

12 

0 

12 

0 

12 

0 

12 

2 

0 

1 

7 

1 

7 

1 

7 

1 

8 

I 

8 

1 

8 

1 

9 

3 

0 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

4 

2 

5 

2 

5 

4 

0 

2 

13 

2 

14 

2 

15 

2 

15 

3 

0 

3 

1 

3 

2 

5 

0 

3 

8 

3 

9 

3 

10 

3 

11 

3 

12 

3 

13 

3 

14 

6 

0 

4 

4 

4 

5 

4 

6 

4 

7 

4 

8 

4 

9 

4 

10 

7 

0 

4 

15 

5 

0 

5 

1 

5 

3 

5 

4 

5 

5 

5 

7 

8 

0 

5 

10 

5 

12 

5 

IS 

5 

15 

6 

0 

6 

2 

6 

3 

9 

0 

6 

6 

6 

7 

6 

9 

6 

10 

6 

12 

6 

14 

6 

15 

10 

0 

7 

1 

7 

3 

7 

4 

7 

6 

7 

8 

7 

10 

7 

12 

11 

0 

7 

12 

7 

14 

8 

0 

8 

2 

8 

4 

8 

6 

8 

8 

12 

0 

8 

8 

8 

10 

8 

12 

8 

14 

9 

0 

9 

2 

9 

5 

13 

0 

9 

3 

9 

5 

9 

7 

9 

10 

9 

12 

9 

14 

10 

1 

14 

0 

9 

14 

10 

0 

10 

3 

10 

5 

10 

8 

10 

11 

10 

15 

15 

0 

10 

9 

10 

12 

10 

15 

11 

1 

t 11 

4 

11 

7 

11 

10 

16 

0 

11 

5 

11 

7 

11 

10 

11 

13 

12 

0 

12 

3 

12 

6 

17 

0 

12 

0 

12 

3 

12 

6 

12 

9 

12 

12 

12 

15 

13 

3 

18 

0 

12 

11 

12 

14 

13 

1 

13 

5 

13 

8 

13 

11 

13 

15 

19 

0 

13 

7 

13 

10 

13 

is' 

14 

0 

14 

4 

14 

8 

14 

11 


1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

ll 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 


2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 


3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 


4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 


5 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

6 


6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 


7 

0 

7 

0 

7 

0 

7 

0 

7 

0 

7 

0 

7 

0 

7 


8 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

8 


9 

0 

8 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

9 


10 

0 

9 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 


11 

0 

10 

0 

11 

0 

11 

0 

11 

0 

11 

0 

11 

0 

11 
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EXCHANGE TABLES. 


POUNDS STERLING INTO RUPEES— (Contd.) 


Amount. 

@ 

Is. 3id. 

Is. 

3d. 

@ 

Is. 2Jd. 

@ 

Is. 2id. 

@ 

Is. 2id. 

]s. 

2d. j 

Is. l^d. 

£- 

s. 

d. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

1 

0 

0 

15 

12 

16 

0 

16 

4 

16 

9 

16 

13 

17 

2 

17 

7 

2 

0 

0 

31 

8 

32 

0 

32 

9 

33 

2 

33 

11 

34 

5 

34 

15 

3 

0 

0 

47 

3 

48 

0 

48 

13 

49 

10 

50 

8 

51 

7 

52 

6 

4 

0 

o| 

62 

15 

64 

0 

65 

1 

66 

3 

67 

6 

68 

9 

69 

13 

5 

0 

0' 

78 

11 

80 

0 

81 

6 

82 

12 

84 

3 

85 

11 

87 

4 

6 

0 

0 

94 

7 

96 

0 

97 

10 

99 

5 

101 

1 

102 

14 

104 

12 

7 

0 

0 

110 

3 

112 

0 

113 

14 

115 

14 

117 

14 

120 

0 

122 

3 

8 

0 

0 

125 

14 

128 

0 

130 

3 

132 

7 

134 

12 

137 

2 

139 

lo 

9 

0 

0 

141 

10 

144 

0 

146 

7 

148 

15 

151 

9 

154 

5 

157 

1 

10 

0 

Oj 

157 

6 

160 

0 

162 

11 

165 

8 

168 

7 

171 

7 

174 

9 

11 

0 

0 

173 

2 

176 

0 

179 

0 

182 

1 

185 

4 ' 

188 

9 

192 

0 

12 

0 

0 

j88 

14 

192 

0 

195 

4 

198 

10 

202 

2 

205 

11 

209 

7 

13 

0 

0 

204 

9 

208 

0 

211 

8 

215 

3 

218 

15 

222 

14 

226 

15 

14 

0 

0 

220 

5 

224 

0 

227 

13 

231 

12 

235 

13 

240 

0 

244 

6 

15 

0 

0 

236 

1 

240 

0 

244 

1 

248 

4 

252 

10 

257 

2 

261 

13 

16 

0 

0 

251 

13 

256 

0 

260 

5 

264 

13 

269 

8 

274 

5 

279 

4 

17 

0 

0 

267 

9 

272 

0 

276 

10 

281 

6 

286 

5 

291 

7i 

296 

12 

18 

0 

0 

283 

4 

288 

0 

292 

14 

297 

15 

303 

3 

308 

9 

314 

3 

19 

0 

0 

299 

0 

304 

0 

309 

2 

314 

8 

320 

0 

325 

n' 

331 

10 

20 

0 

0 

314 

12 

320 

0 

325 

7 

331 

1 

336 

13 

342 

14 

349 

1 

21 

0 

0 

330 

8 

336 

0 

341 

11 

347 

9 

353 

11 

360 

0 

356 

9 

22 

0 

0 

346 

4i 

352 

0 

357 

15 

364 

2 

370 

8 

377 

2 

384 

0 

23 

0 

0 

361 

15 

368 

0 

374 

4 

380 

11 

387 

6 

394 

5 

401 

7 

24 

0 

0 

377 

11 

384 

0 

390 

8 

397 

4| 

404 

3 ' 

411 

7 

418 

15 

25 

0 

0 

393 

7 

400 

o' 

406 

12 

413 

13 

421 

Ij 

428 

9 

436 

6 

26 

0 

0 

409 

3 

416 

0 

423 

1 

430 

6l 

437 

14 

445 

11 

453 

13 

27 

0 

0 

424 

15 

432 

0 

439 

5 

446 

141 

454 

12 

462 

14 

471 

4 

28 

0 

0 

440 

10 

448 

0 

455 

10 

463 

7 

471 

9 

480 

0 

488 

12 

29 

0 

0 

456 

6 

464 

0 

471 

14 

480 

0 

488 

7 

497 

2 

506 

3 

30 

0 

0 

472 

2 

480 

0 

488 

2 

496 

9 

505 

4 

514 

5 

523 

0 

31 

0 

0 

487 

I4f 496 

0 

504 

7 

513 

2 

522 

2 

531 

7 

5^1 

J 

32 

0 

0 

503 

10 

512 

0 

520 

11 

529 

10 

538 

15 

548 

9 

558 

9 

33 

0 

0 

519 

6 

528 

0 

536 

15 

546 

3 

555 

13 

565 

11 

576 

0 

34 

0 

0 

535 

1 

544 

0 

553 

4 

562 

12 

572 

10 

582 

14 

593 

7 

35 

0 

0 

550 

13 

560 

0 

569 

8 

579 

5 

589 

8 

600 

0 

610 

15 

36 

0 

0 

566 

9 

1 576 

0 

585 

l2 

595 

14 

606 

5 

617 

2 

628 

6 

37 

0 

0 

582 

5 

; 592 

0 

1 602 

1 

612 

7 

623 

3 

634 

4 

645 

13 

38 

0 

0 

593 

1 

608 

0 

1 618 

5 

628 

15 

640 

0 

651 

7 

663 

4 

39 

0 

0 

613 

12 

1 624 

0 

1 634 

9 

1 645 

8 

656 

13 

668 

9 

680 

12 

40 

0 

0 

629 

8 

1 640 

c 

1 650 

14 

. 662 

1 

673 

11 

685 

11 

698 

3 
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POUNDS STERLING INTO RUPEES-(Contd.) 




EXCHANGE TABLES. 


POUNDS STERLING INTO RUPEES-(Contcl ) 


Amount. ^ 

@ 

Is. l^d. 

Is. 1 

id. 

@ 

Is. Id. 

(! 

Is. 

£■ 

s. 

d 

Rs. 

a.: 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

1 

0 

0 

17 

12 

18 

2 

18 

7 

18 

2 

0 

0 

35 

9 

36 

4 

36 

15 

37 

3 

0 

0 

53 

5 

54 

5 

55 

6 

56 

4 

0 

0 

71 

2 

72 

7 

73 

14 

75 

5 

0 

0 

88 

14 

90 

9 

92 

5 

94 

6 

0 

0 

106 

11 

108 

11 

110 

12 

112 

J 

0 

0 

124 

7 

126 

13 

129 

4 

131 

8 

0 

0 

142 

4 

144 

14 

147 

11 

150 

9 

0 

0 

160 

0 

163 

0 

l66 

2 

169 

10 

0 

0 

177 

12 

181 

2 

184 

10 

188 

11 

0 

0 

195 

9 

199 

4 

203 

1 

207 

12 

1 1 

0 

n 

0 

A 

213 

5^ 

n 

217 

nn r 

6 

n 

221 

? 

225 


0 248 
0 266 
0 284 
0 302 
0 320 
0 337 
0 355 
0 373 
0 391 
0 408 
0 426 
0 444 
0 462 

0 480 

01 497 
01 515 
0| 533 
O' 551 
0 568 
0^ 586 
0 604 

o' 622 

0 640 
of 657 
0 675 
0 693 
0 711 


14 253 
111 271 
7j 289 

4 307 
0 326 

12, 344 
9 362 

5 380 
2 398 

14 416 

11 434 
7 452 

4 470 
0 489 

12 507 
9 525 

5 543 
2 561 

14 579 

11 597 
7 615 

4 633 
0 652 

12 670 
9 688 

5 706 
2 724 


9 258 
11 276 
13 295 

5 313 

1 332 

2 350 

4 369 

6 387 
8i 406 

10 424 

11 443 

13 461 
15 480 

1 498 

3 516 

5 535 

6 553 
8 572 

10 590 

12 609 

14 627 

15 646 
1 664 
3 683 
5 701 

7 720 

8 738 


0 244 
7 263 

15 282 

6 301 

14 320 

5 338 
12 357 

4 376 

11 395 
2 414 

10 432 

1 451 
9 470 

0 489 

7 508 

15 527 

6 545 
14 564 

5 583 

12 602 
4 621 

11 640 

2 658 
10 677 

1 696 
9 715 
C 734 

7 752 


10 38 

8 57 


15 115 

12 134 
9 153 

7 172 

4 192 
1 211 

14 230 

11 249 

8 268 
6 288 

3 307 

0 326 

13 345 

10 364 

8 384 

5 403 

2 422 
15[ 441 

12 460 

9 480 

7 499 

4 518 

1 537 

14 556 

11 576 

8 595 

6 614 

3 633 
0 652 

13 672 
10 691 

8 710 

5 729 

2 748 
151 768 


3 19 

6 39 

10 58 


3 117 
6 137 
10 156 
13 176 
1 195 
3 215 
6 235 
10 254 
13 274 
0 293 
3 313 
6 333 
10 352 
13 372 
0 391 
3 411 
6 431 
10 450 
13 470 
0 489 
3 509 
6 529 
10' 448 
13 568 
0 587 
3 607 
6 626 
10 646 
13 666 
0 685 
3 705 
6 724 
10 744 
13 764 
0 783 


9 20 

3 40 
12 60 

6 80 
15 100 
9 120 
2 140 
12 160 
5 180 
15 200 
8 220 

2 240 
11 260 

5 280 

14 300 

8 320 
1 340 

lO 360 

4 380 
13 400 

7 420 
0 440 

10 460 

3 480 

13 500 

6 520 

0 540 

9 560 
3 580 

12 600 
6 620 

15 640 

8 660 
2 680 

11 700 

5 720 

14 740 
8 760 

1 780 
11 800 


N* S 
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POUNDS STERLING INTO RUPEES-(Concld.) 


Amount. 

@ 

Is. IJd. 

@ 

Is. IJd. 

@ 

Is. 

Id. 

Is. 

Id. 

@ 

Is. 

^d. 

@ 

Is. 

id. 

® 

Is. 

s. 

d. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a 

Rs 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

1 

0 

0 

14 

0 

14 

0 

15 

0 

15 

0 

15 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

12 

1 

13 

1 

14 

1 

14 

1 

15 

1 

15 

2 

0 

3 

0 

2 

11 

2 

11 

2 

12 

2 

13 

2 

14 

2 

15 

3 

0 

4 

0 

3 

9 

3 

10 

3 

11 

3 

12 

3 

13 

3 

15 

4 

0 

5 

0 

4 

7 

4 

8 

4 

10 

4 

11 

4 

13 

4 

14 

5 

0 

6 

0 

5 

5 

5 

7 

5 

9 

5 

10 

5 

12 

5 

14 

6 

0 

7 

0 

6 

4 

6 

5 

6 

7 

6 

9 

6 

12 

6 

14 

7 

0 

8 

0 

7 

2 

7 

4 

7 

6 

7 

8 

7 

11 

7 

13 

8 

0 

9 

0 

8 

0 

8 

2 

8 

5 

8 

8 

8 

10 

8 

13 

9 

0 

10 

0 

8 

14 

9 

1 

9 

4 

9 

7 

9 

10 

9 

13 

10 

0 

11 

0 

9 

12 

9 

15 

10 

2 

10 

6 

10 

9 

10 

12 

11 

0 

12 

0 

10 

11 

10 

14 

11 

1 

11 

5 

11 

8 

11 

12 

12 

0 

13 

0 

11 

9 

11 

12 

12 

0 

12 

4 

12 

8 

12 

11 

13 

0 

14 

0 

12 

7 

12 

11 

12 

15 

13 

3 

13 

7 

13 

11 

14 

0 

15 

0 

13 

5 

13 

9 

13 

14 

14 

2 

14 

6 

14 

11 

15 

0 

16 

0 

14 

4 

14 

8 

14 

12 

15 

1 

15 

6 

15 

11 

16 

0 

17 

0 

15 

2 

15 

6 

15 

11 

16 

0 

16 

5 

16 

10 

17 

0 

18 

0 

16 

0 

16 

5 

16 

10 

16 

15 

17 

4 

17 

10 

18 

0 

19 

0 

16 

14 

17 

3 

17 

9 

17 

14 

18 

4 

IS 

10 

19 

c 


1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

i 


2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

n 


3 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 



4 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

0 


5 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

y 

0 



6 

0 

7 

0 

7 

0 

7 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

N 

0 



7 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

Q 




8 

0 

9 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

ll 

J 



9 

0 

11 

0 

11 

0 

11 

0 

11 

0 

12 

0 

12 

j 



10 

0 

12 

0 

12 

0 

12 

0 

13 

0 

13 

0 

13 




11 

0 

13 

0 

13 

0 

14 

0 

14 

1 

0 

14 

1 

i 

0 

1-“ 
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TABLE OF EXPENSE, INCOME OR WAGES. 






W ® 

ULI 

o « 

u 

OS’S 
O . 

cn 
Ui 

O GO 

u 

X. o 


1 in* 

lO 

per 

onth. 

rH 


' ji 

rd 

p::; 

^ "Ol 

(D 3 

Th 

a 9 


G 

! rn 

rd 


P G 

UJ H 

CO 

a 


fl 

1 

c /3 


R 

a S 

CM 

a o 


fi 


(u o 
a o 

S 


rHCNTfO'^i-in^D^scoa^Or-Hc^co^invotNcoai 


r-HCN'rO'<d-»O<X 5 tS 00 

CMCsiCNrCM(MCSICSrCVI 


d CO 
u 5 Q 
p:; ^ 


CM O ?n O O 

rH 

i-H cr> cNi o fo c<r 

I— ( r-i 

rH T-f CM CNI CO CO 


CM CO 

CO lO Th 
rH r-H 

d- lO 


O lO O 

i-H 

VD lO 00 

CO VO tN 


CN CM 
O Oi 
00 00 


a^ CO 

1 — i o 

rH 

cy\ 


Cu^ 
Ctf oo 


fc;' 


o o o o o o 
O 00 o 00 O CO 
rH rH CM CM CO CO 


O O O 

00 o 00 

Th lo to 


o o o 
O 00 o 

vO CO tN, 


O O 
CO o 
tN 00 


o o 
00 o 

CO 


OtNCMCT^coOtoo 

rH 

'chCM*OrOVD'xt-CMO 

1— H r-H T—i 

r-Ht— iCMCMcOcOThto 


OOOOOOOO 

cooooocooooo 

OrHrHCMCMCOCOd" 


«U w 

C ±1 o 

a 


d IN 
^ o 

^2 
Cij VO 

03 ^ 


o CO cn M N, o I 

•rh CO CO lO CM Tt- T 

rH rH rH t 
O rH r-| C<1 CM CO C 


lOcocr^cMCNOtoococriCMfNOtoococriCMC^o 

rH rH rH 

iCMOrHO^OOOtO'OM-'u'^cOM-CMcOOCvIChrHCOO 
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^^f-HCNC^00CvICT3f0O'^O*nr-HV0Ov0»-<tXO7C300tC^r0O'^Ow^^do 

t-H t-H r-H r-H rH t-H 

cflorHrHoacacoen Th'nh>oin'£>\otsooooC3Cr»00^— <fN7C<icnfn'^'«t-u-30 

^ ^ r-H rH rH r-H rH rH r-H t-H rH r-H 

PhOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO-^ 

1 ’SiBQ 

rHC<iro'«*-tovotNoocr»OrHC^cn^tr)votscoo70rHK^ro-^in^iNOoa30 

rHtHr-<T-HrHrHrH»HTHtH«M0tC<lC<I04C'TO7Cst^O7cn 
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1 r— t I-— I rH rH rH rH rH rH C\I QvJ CM CM CM fO CO 
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^ tH r-l rH rH 
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pHOOOOOOO'~^’-^'-^’--^’-nHrHHC^^CM''^CMCMCMCM<^T^0^0c0'A‘*0r0CO*^ 

p^NrHXCMO^coo»n'--«vbo^>cMX'^oa^Tj-0‘00'^OrHCN.cs^c^\coor^•rHloo 

rH rH rH ,H -H 

GrHCOTh^lNO^OCMcO»OrHCMTi”ir>t>sCOOrHrOLOOCMO»OUDoOCTi<^CM'«J-0 

^ ^rHrHrH ^HrHrH 

P^OOOOOOOOOO’~<rHrHrH-HrH-HrHHHCNf(MCMCMCMCMCMCM<MCMcO 

• OrHrHCMC^^C^IcO^OCOM-Ti-»^)l'Ou->\£)'0<^slN^^XXC^O^C^OOO•--‘rHOO 

y — [ ^ rH rH rH 

GrHCMCOT^UlVO^sXO^OrHC^JCO'<t■tOOTHC^ICOT^t^ls0^sXC^OrHCMf0^lnO 

cn rH rH rH H rH rH ^ rH rH ^ rH 

P^OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOrHrHHrHHHHrHrHHrHrHrHrHrHCM 

1 Re. 
per 

month. 

PVOOCNrHJN.rHCs.'^OOCMOOCMCricOO^cOC^cOOThO'^OiOrHLOrHinO'OCD 

^ tH H rH rH rH 

C^OrHHCMCM<OCO'<t■'^tO^OO^O^s^sCOXO^C^OO•H^HC^rc^^co^Ox}-v->lOO 

^ rHrHrHrHrHrHrHrHrHrHrH 

PhOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOh 

•syfiea 

iHCMcO'^iOOlNXC\OTHCMCOTj-vO'ftJ:%OOC^O'-^CMfO'^iOCOfNOOO^O»-‘ 

fHtHrHrHrHfHHrHrHrHCMCSICMCMCSlCMCMCMCSICMCOCO 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN COMMERCE. 


A L — First-class. | 

A or @ — At. 

a.a.r,— Against all risks. 

A/c., acct. — Account. 

A/C. — Account current. 

A. D. — ^Anno Domini, in the year of our 

Lord. 

ad lib.=Ad libitum at pleasure, 
ad val. — Ad valorem according to esti- 
mated value. 

Advt — Advertisement. 

Aftn. — Afternoon. 

Agt. — Agent. 

a. m.— Ante meridiem, before midday. 

Amt. — Amount. 

Ans. — Answer, 
a/o. — Account of. 

A/S.— Account Sales. 

Avoir.— Avoirdupois. 

b. c. — Barleycorn, 4 lines or one-third 

of an inch. 

B/E. — Bill of Exchange. 

B/L,— Bill of Lading. 

B/P. — Bill of Parcels. 

B/P,— Bills Payable. 

B/R. — Bills Receivable. 

B. P. B. — Bank Post Bill, 
bdl. — Bundle. 

bdth. — Breadth, 
brl. — Barrel. 

Bro., Bros. — Brothers. | 

Bt., bght. — Bought. I 

Br. Emp. — British Empire, 
bus, — Bushel, 8 gallons. 

C. , cent., centum, — A hundred. 

C.A. — Chartered Accountant. 

Cal. mo. — Calendar month. 

Capt — Captain. 

car. — Carat, 4 grains. 

C. E. — Civil Engineer, 
cent. — centum, a hundred, 
cf. or cp. — Refer or compare, 

C, F, — Cost and Freight. 

C. H. — Custom House. 

Chq.— Cheque. 

Cie. — Compagnie, 

C.i.f.— Cost, freight and insurance, inclu- 
ded m prices quoted. 

Clk. — Clerk. 

C.O.D. — Cash on delivery or Collect on 
delivery. 

Co. Compy.— Company. 

Commn. — Commission, 

Con., Contra. — Against. 

C/N.r“Credit Note. 

c. /o. Care of. 


cge. pd.— Carnage paid, 
con. — Consolidated, 
consgt. — Consignment, 
contg. — Containing. 

Contr.*— Contract. 

Co-op. — Co-operative (societies)* 
cr. — Creditor or credit, 
ctge. — Cartage, 
cub. — Cubic# 

cum div. — With dividend, 
currt. — Current, 
c/s. — Case. 

cwt. — Hundredweight. 112 lbs. 
d— Denari, pence. 

d/a, — Documents against acceptance. 

d/p. — Documents against payment. 

d/d— Days after dates. 

deg — Degree. 

deld. or d/d. — Delivered. 

dely. — Delivery^ 

dep. — departure. 

dept. — Department. 

D/D. — Demand Draft. 

Dft.— Draft. 

D.G. — Dei gratia, by the grace of God„ 

disct. — Discount. 

ditto, do.— Again; the same. 

divd, — Dividend. 

dk. — Dark. 

dks. — Docks. 

D/n.— Debit note, 
dols,— Dollars. 

D/o. — Delivery Order, 
doz.— Dozen, 
dpth. — Depth. 

Dr. — Debit or debtor, Doctor, 
dr. — Dram consisting of 27 | grns. 
d/s. — Days after sight. 
d/y» — Delivery. 

D. V. — Deo volente, God willing, 
dwt— Pennyweight, 24 grains. 

Ed. — Edition, editor, 

E. C —East Central (London). 

E. E. — Errors excepted. 

E, & 0. E. — Errors & omissions excepted. 
E. G., e. g., Of ex. gr. — Exempli gratia, 
for example. 

Enclo-s — Enclosure-s. 

& — Et., and. 

Etc., &c.— Et cetera, and the rest, 
et Cie,— & Compagnie. 

Ex. Excr. — Executor. 

Exch. — Exchange, 

ex. — ex ss. ‘New York^^from ss. New 
York. 

ex. div.— ex dividend. 
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exp.— express, 
ext. — Extract. 

f .a.a.-Free of all average(marme insurance) 
Fa.— Fathom, 6 feet. 

£. a.-q. — Fair average quality, 
f. a. s. — free alongside ship. 

F. D. — Free docks (goods to be delivered). 
Fcp. — Foolscap. 

Fec.-» Fecit, he did it. 

Fi. fa. — Fieri faeias, a judicial writing. 
Fig.—Figure. 

fir Firkm. 

fl, — Florin. 

f. 0 . b. — Free on board. 

Fo., fol,— Folio, 
f olg. — F ollowing. 
f. 0 . r, — Free on rail. 

F. p. a. — Free of particular average, 
fr. — Franc. 

free case — No charge for case. 

Frk. — Freight, 
ft. — Foot or feet. 

Fur. — Furlong, eighth of a mile. 

F’wd. — Forward. 

G/A. — General average, 
gal. — Gallon, 
gns. — Guineas. 

Gov.— Government, Governor. 

G. P. O. — General Post Office, 
gr. — Gram : 24 make 1 dwt. 
grs. — Gross (weight) or grains. 

G. V. — Grand Vitesse, or fast Goods Tram. 
Hab. — Haberdashery . 

H. E. — Hie est, this is ; or His Excellency. 

H. E. I. C. S.' — Honourable East India 

Company's Service, 
hhd. — Hogshead, 54 gals. 

H. M. C, — His Majesty’s Customs. 

Hon , Hon’ble.— Honourable. 

H. P. — Horse power. 

H. P. N. — Horse power nominal, 
hrs. — Hours. 

hund — Hundred. 

Ib., Ibid.— Ibidem, in the same place, 
i. e. — Id est, that is. 
id., idem. — The same. 

Imp. gal. — Imperial gallon. 

Imp. mea. — Imperial measure, 
in.— Inch. 

incog. — Incognito, unknown, 
in ex. — In extenso, 
in re— In the matter of. 

Inc. tax. — Income tax. 

I. H. P.— Indicated horse power. 

I. O. U.— Memorandum acknowledging 
a debt. 

Ins. — Insurance. 


inst.— The present month, 
in trans. — On the passage, 
int. — Interest. 

Inv. — Invoice. 

I/o— inspecting order, 
i/q. — Idem quod, the same as. 
ital. — Italian, Italics. 

Junr., jr. — Junior. 

kiid. — Kilderkin, 18 gallons. 

klo. or ko. — Kilo. 

£. — One pound 20 sh. 
ib.— Libra, a pound of 16 oz. 

1/c. — Letter of credit. 

Lea. — League. 

L. D.— Lady -day. 

L. A. T.- — Landed Association Terms. 
Ld.— Limited. 

Lat.— Latitude, Latin. 

Igth. — Length, 
lit. — Litre. 

Lon. — Longitude. 

Lt.— Light. 

L, s. d — Librae, solidi, denarii, pounds^ 

shillings, pence. 

Ltd. — Limited. 

Lug. tr. — Luggage tram. 

Lugg, rail. — Goods train. 

M. — Miile, a thousand, 
mfg. — Manufacturing, 
mfr. — Manufacturer, 
m/d.^ — Months after date, 
maj. — Majority. 

max. — Maximum. 

med. — Medium 

Mm«s. — Mesdames, ladies. 

Miles. — Mademoiselles, unmarried ladies 
mea. — Measure. 

Messrs — Messieurs, gentlemen, 
mi. — Mile. 

Michs. — Michaelmas. 

Mids. — Midsummer, 
mm. — Minute, Minimum, 
mixt. — Mixture. 

Mks. — Marks. 

Mm. — Messieurs. 

mo.— Month, size of a book. 

M, O. — Money order. 

M. P.— Member of Parliament, 

M.S. — Manu scripta, manuscript : plural 
MSS. 

m/s. — Months after sight, 
mths., mos- — Months. 

M. tr. — Mail train. 

N. B. — Nota bene, mark well or take 

note ; North Britain, Scotland. 

Nem. con. — Nemme contradicente, no 
one opposing or objecting. 
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N. D.— No date. 

Nil.— Nihil, nothing. 

N. L.— Non liquet, it appears not. 

No., Nos.— Number, Numbers, 

Nom cap. — Nominal capital. 

N. P.— iNotary Public. 

N. S.—New style. 
n/-Near. 

8 VO.— Octavo. 

O . -— Order. 

o/a — On account of. 
o/d — On demand, 
o/o — Order of. 

Obj. — Objection. 

0. K. — In correct form, 

% — per cent. 

O. H. M. S. — -On his Majesty Service. 

One and one.— One month's prompt with 
1 per cent, discount. 

Ord.— Ordinary ordnance. 

O. b.— Old style. 
o/s.-^Out ot stock, 
owfl.— AU'trian florin, 
oz. — ’Ounce. 

P 01 p— Page ot a book. 

P/A.— bower of attorney. 

P. Av. — Paritcular Average. 

P, & L. Probt and loss. 

Payt. — Payment. 

per ann. — per annum, b} the year. 

P, c. — bostcard. 

Fd.— Paid. 

per pro.— per procuratione,by procuratione, 
by proxy. 

l\ c. — or % — per cent. — Per centum, by 
the hundred, 
bcl. — Parcel, 

Phy, — t'b} ‘^ic. 

pic. Pack peck, 2 gailoii^s- 

Fkgs. — Packages. 

pan. — Post meridiem, afternoon. 

F.N,— Promissory note. 
t\ O.— Postal Order, 
ppc— pages, 
pr,— Fair or price, 
pro. — fni 

pro teoi — Pr j tempore, for the time being 
prox.— Proximo, in the next (month is 
understood). 

P S.— Post Scnptum, Postcnpt, written 
afterwards. 

P.T.O. — Please turn over* 
pt« — pint. 

pun. — Puncheon, 84 gals, old measure, 
nearly 70 gals, imp. 

p.^V.— Petite Vitesse, ordinary Goods 
tram. 


Q. — Question. 

Q., Qr. — Quarter, 28 lbs.; or quire. 

Q . Qu., Qy— Query. 

Q.I.- quantum libet, as much as you 
please. 

Q. s.—quantum sufficit, a sufficient 

quantity. 

Qt.— Quart 2 pints. 
quaL— Quality. 

4 to. — Quarto. 

q.v. — Quod vide, which see. 

qy— Query. 

R. ~»Kood 40 poles. 

R.— Rex r<egma, King, Queen. 

Re. — In regard to. 

R. E —Royal Engineer, 
reed. — Received, 
reept.— Receipt, 
refee. — Reterence. 
retd.— Returned, retired, 
regd, — Registered. 

R. P. — Reply paid. 

R. S.V.P. — Please reply 

(Repondez s'llvous plait.) 

Rev.— Revenue, reverned, 

S. , sh. — Shilling. 

Sc. — Scilicet, that is to say, score. 
Scr,=ocruple, 20 grains. 

Sec.— becretary, second, sixtieth pat of 
of a minute, 
sear., sr, —Senior, 
sht. — Sheet, 
ship’t — ^shipment, 
sk.— Sock 

S. N.— Shipping Note, 
sov. — Soveieign. 

sq.— Sequens. following, sqq. — Squentes 
in the plural. 

sq, fr. — Square foct or feet, 
sq. yd. — square yard, 
ss or s.s. — Steamship. 

St. — Street ; station ; stone, I4lb. 

St. — Strike, 2 bushels, 
stg. - Sterling, 
str. — Steamer 

subs, cap.— Subscribed capital. 

Td — Tod. 28 lbs, of wool. 


Tel quel or 
Tal quale 


] Goods when sold to be taken 
[ by buyers as landed “ all 
! faults/' with the excep- 
tion of sea damage for 
which an allowance is 
made. 


Temp, — Temperature. 

Ter. — Terminus, 
tgm — Telegram. 

T.L.O.— Total Loss only. 
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tr. — Tare (weight), transpose, 
ult. — Ultimo, in Ihe last (month is 
understood.) 

U. S. — United States. 

U.S.A.— United States of America. 
V — Versus, Against or Opposition, 
vid — Vide, see. 
via. — Bj way of. 

VIZ. — Videlicet, to vit, namely. 


vol. — ^Volume, 
wt. — Weight. 

'yV’y. — Wey, 6% tons of wool, or 5 qrs, of 
corn 

X/D. — Without the dividend. 

X’mas . — Christmas, 
yd. — ^Yard, 3 feet, 
yr. — ^Year. 

14 — 20. — Prompt fourteen days, discount “ 
20 per cent. 



The Gold Coin was the Mohur= 16 Rupees, but Silver is now the standard 
metal of India. Current coins of Silver are: 1 rupee piece, 8 anna piece, 4 anna piece, 
and 2 anna piece; Nickel : 4 anna, 2 anna, and 1 anna pieces; and Copper : 2 pice or 
I anna piece, 1 pice or I anna pice, i pice, and 1 pie pieces. A nickel currency is 
introduced m replacement of, or m addition to, the copper coinage. 

The weight of the Gold Mohur and that of the current Rupee is the same, 
VIZ., 180 grain Troy. 

1 Pie ... marked par value ... ^ Farthing- 

3 Pies ... make 1 Pice „ Ps. , ... 1 „ 

4 Pice or 12 pies ... „ 1 Anna „ A* ... 1 Penny. 

16 Annas ... ,, 1 Rupee ., R. „ ... I';, 4d. 

15 Rupees @ exchange @ ls.4d., 1 Sovereign „ Sov: or ... 20 Shillings. 

British Indian Currency Notes are issued for sums of Rs. 5, 10, 50, 500, 1000, 
and Rs. 10,000, 

Cowries (Cyproei moneta), or small shells, are also made use of by the peasantry 
in many districts or fractional payments not current. 

They are reckoned m Bengal : — In the United Provinces and Oudh; — 

4 Units ... 1 Gunda^ 2 Adhis 1 Dumree = 7 Cowries. 

5 Gundas ... 1 Booree. 2 Dumrees 1 Chadam =l4 „ 

4 Boorees ... 1 Pun. 2 Chadams 1 Adhaia =28 

16 Puns ... 1 Kahun. 2 Adhalas 1 Fysa =56 „ 



Algeria. — (As France,) 

Argentine Republic. — Silver Peso of iOO 
centavaos=3s. lP8d. Gold Argentino 
or 5 Peso piece =193. lOd. 

Australia,— (As Great Britain.) 

Austria, s. o. 7d. 

Austria-Hungary. — 100 kreut 2 eis=l flor- 
in or gulden=ls. lljd. Krone of iOO 
he]lars=8j{id. Silver is the standard 
currency. Gold Ducat=9s. 4d. 8 florin 
or golden piece=15s. iOJd. 10 Krone 
piece=8s. 4d. 

Batavia. — (As lava) 

Belgium. — (As France.) Blga=6*9d. 

Brazil — i ,0000 reis=I milries = 5‘8d. 

Gold pieces of 10 milreis=/’l-2-5i. 


British East Africa. — (As British India.) 
British Hondura...(As Canada.) 

Bnti'^h North Borneo. — Mexican dollar 
and 5, 2^, 1 and J cent. 

Canada (The Dominion of). — 100 cents= 
i dollar=4s. IHd. Par exchange, 4 
dollars Sb} cents lo the £ sterling. 

Cape of Good Hope.--“(As Great Britian,) 
Ceylon — The Rupee ot British India is 
the standard, and all accounts are kept 
III Rupees and cents. Silver coirs: 
Rupee and 50 cent pn'^ce, 25 cent piece 
and 10 cent piece. Copper coins 5 cents, 
one cent, half cent and quarter cent,* 

Chilli — Dollar 6d. 
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Chili Columbia. — 1 Peso or 100 centavos 
=3s. ll|d. Douttoon or 5 peso pieces 
8s. 9d. 

China.' — 100 conderm=10 niace=l tael= 
2s. 7d. 

Columbia (United States of). — (As the 
Argentine Republic.) 

Czecho Siovokia — Crown l'5d. 

Denmark. — 100 ore=l krone=ls. l*2d. 
Gold corns are of 10 krone=lls. Jd. 

Ecuador (Republic of) — The unit is the 
sucre or dollar, a silver com equal to 
about 2s. It IS divided into 100 cen- 
tavos. 

Egypt. — 1 piastre=2-|d. Gold 100 piastre 
pieces=20s. 6d.=A pound Egyptian. 
Mexican and Spanish dollars are also m 
circulation a 20 piastres to the dollar. 

Federated Malay States. — (As Strait 

Settlements.) 

Finland. — 1 markkao=100 p8nm'="l*2d. 
Gold 10 markkao piece=7s. lljd. 

France. — 100 centimes=l franc=l*9d. 
Par exchange, 25, francs 22 centimes 
to the £ sterling Gold coins are the 
100, 50, 20 and 10 franc pieces. 

German Empire.— 100 pfenmge=l reicho 
mark or mark=lljd. Gold 1 krone== 
10 reichoraarks==9^h. 9id. 

Greece, — 100 lepti=l drachma nominally 
==6d. Par exchange, 28 drachmas 
17 lepti to the £ sterling. Gold 20 
drachma piece=l4s. 6d. 

Hayti Republic — As Argentine Republic, 
but the standard coin is called a gourde 
— 1 peso, or dollar, 

Holland. — 100 cents=l florin or guilder 
=ls. 7*8d. Rixdaler of 2^ fiorms==4s.2d, 

Par exchange 12 florins to the £ sterling. 
The gold coins are, the ducat=93. 4^d, 
& the 10 florin piece==l6s. 6d. 

Hongkong — Mexican, British or Hong- 
kong dollar and 50, 20, 10, 5, 1 and 
1/16 cent piece. Dollar=i00 cents 2s. 

Hungary - Pengo 8'6d. 

India — Rupee (16 as.) — Is. 4d. 

Indo China (French) — Piastre=2 Fes, & 
French coinage. 

Italy. — 100 centisimi=l iira=2‘7d. Par 
exchange, 25 liras 22 centisimi to the £ 
sterling. The currency is paper. Ex- 
change on London in currency usually 
about 27 liras, 50 centisimi to the £ 
sterling, 

Japan. — 100 sen=i yen=ls. IPSd. Gold 
20 yen piece=;£' 2-0-1 If. 

Java.— (As Holland.) 


Jugo Slav! a — Dinnar — 9d. 

Latvia. — Lat, (100 graschi) — 9*5d. 

Labuan. — (As Hongkong.) 

Malta — 240 grains=12 tari=l smdo= 
Is. 7id. Accounts are kept by the 
Government m British money, which 
is also current in the Island. 

Mauritius. — 100 cents=l dollar = 4s. 2d. 
(Government accounts are kept in 
British Money.) Is. lP3d. 

Mexico. — 100 centavos=l peso=l dollar 
==lsh ll*3d. Gold Ouza or Doblon= 
16 dollars ; half doblon, quarter doblon ; 
hidalko=10 dollars=;^ 2-i-8. 

Morocco. — 960 flues=40 blankeels==10 
ounces=l mithkal=4^. 3*83d. Accounts 
are kept in Spanish dollars and cents. 
54 Blankeels are equivalent to one 
dollar. 

New Zealand. — (As Great Britain.) 

Norway. — (As Denmark.) Krone (100 ore) 
Is. 0-8d. 

Ottoman Empire. — 1 pia^tre=40 paras= 
2d. Gold Turkish pound of 100 
piastres=18s. |d. 

Persia. — 20 shahis=l khran=8Jd. Gold 
coins the toman, or 10 khran or 200 
Shahis (not cur.)=73. Id. 

Peru — Sol==110 Dmeros or 100 cents= 
Libra=/ P. 1 5s. 7‘5d. Gold com 

Libra, 10 sols = ;^l. 

Phillipine Islands. — Dollar, value same as 
the British Dollar. United States 
Money and the Mexican Trade Dollar 
are also current. 

Poland — Zloty 5'5d. 

Portugal.— Escudo — (100 centavos) 2*4d. 
Teston of 100eris = 4fd. Gold Coroa 
of 10 milri8s=;^2-4s-4s.4fd. 

Roumania. — See France. The Units are 
the leu*32 Franc and bam centime. 

Russia. — 100 Kopecks—l silver roubIe= 
(10 gold roubles) Teachervontz 21s. 
3*3d. Tnetvertak or J roubie=9|d. 
Gold Imperial =15 rouples=;f l-lls-9d. 

Sarawak. — (As Straits Settlements.) 

Siam. — Tical or bat a silver com worth 
about Is. 2d. 5ticals=3 Mexican dollars, 

Servia and Bulgaria. — See France. The 
Units are the dinar and ieva=France 
and the para and stotinki=centime. 

Spain. — 100 centimos=l peseta=8*4d. 5 
peseta piece=3s. ll^d. Gold coins are 
25 pesta piece=193. lOd. and the 
Doubloon of 10 Escudos =/ 1-0- 7^. 
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Straits Settlements — S. S. Dollar or 
British Sovereign (7 Sovs.=60 S. S, 
dollars) also | dollar, 50, 20, 10. 5, 1, J 
and I cent pieces. 

Sweden. — (As Denmark.) Krone = 100 ore 
Is. l'2d. 

Switzerland. — 100 centimes or rappen=l 
franc. 9‘5d. Exchange as France. 
Gold coin IS a 20 fr. piece. 

Tunis. — 1 Piastre=6d. Gold 10 piastre 
piece— 4s. 9|d. French coinage is 
always current in Tunis. 

Turkey. — 40 paras=l piastre— 2d. Par 
exchange. 125 piastres to the £ sterling 
Gold coin : 100 piastres = 1 lira or pound 
Turkish=18s. fd. 

United States of America. — Trade Dollar 
=4s. 3Jd. Dollar of 100 cents— 4s. 
1.4d. J Dollar of 50 cents = Is, lljd 
par exchange 4 dollars 86 cents to 
the pound sterling. Gold coin : Eagle 
of 10 dollars.=^2-Mi. 

Uruguay. — (As Chili,) 

West India Islands, British. — 100 cents= 

1 dollar=4s. 2d. Gold coins of Great 
Britain, the United States, and the South 
American Republics are also current in 
most of these Colonies. (Colonial 
Government accounts are all kept in 
sterling ) 

Note : — France, Belgium, Italy, Greece 
and Switzerland constitute the “ Latin 
Union’’ and their coins are alike m weight 
and finene'’s, occasionally differing m 
name. The same system has been adopted 
by Spam, Servia, Bulgaria, Russia and 
Rournania, but they have not joined the 
Union. France and centimes of France, 
Belgium and Switzerland are respectively 
designated lira and centesimi m Italy; 
drachmai and lepta in Greece ; dinars and 
paras in Servia; pestas and centimes m 
Spam ; leys and bams in Roumama : levo 
and stotinkis in Bulgaria. 


The Scandinavian countries, Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark, all employ coins of 
the same weight and fineness, their names 
being also alike. Most of the South 
American States possess a standard com, 
equal in weight and fineness to the silver 
5 fr. piece, generally termed a peso”. 
In Hayti, the corresponding coin is a 
“gouide.” 

In most of the British Colonies English 
money is current. The currency of 
Ceylon, Mauritius and the East African 
Protectorate is however, based on the 
rupee of British India; that of the Straits 
Settlements is on a dollar basis. Canada 
and British Honduras coinage are on the 
basis of the United States gold dollar. 
A British dollar, identical in weight and 
fineness with the Japanese yen,” is legal 
tender in the Straits Settlements. Hong- 
kong, Sarawak, British North Borneo and 
Labuan, 

The exchange value of the monies of 
many countries is determined by the rate 
of exchange for the day. The rate given 
m the exchange notes of the newspapers 
generally represents the number of stan- 
dard coins that are equivalent to one 
sovereign The Spanish rate is given in 
terms of pence per dollar (=2 escudos), 
the Russian m pence per rouble, Portu- 
guese 111 pence per milries, and the United 
States rate in pence per dollar. 

The exchange value of the Indian rupee 
depends on the rate for India Council 
Bills,” but by an Act of 1898, the British 
sovereign was made leg«l tender and 
equivalent to rupees, the rupee being 
thus rated at Is 4d. 

In ‘'bimetallic ” countries pure gold is 
generally taken as being worth 15| times 
its weight of pure silver. This proportion 
corresponds to giving standard silver a 
constant value of 60|-d, per oz. 





MiASURI 


Uniformity. — An edict of King Edgar 
decreed that there should be but one 
Standard Measure, that kept at Winches- 
ter; and by the 27th section of Magna 
Charta, there was to be one weight for 
all England. Nevertheless, numerous 
customary weights and measures have 


continued m use — custom was stronger 
than law, especially with regard to land, 
corn and wool. In 1824, however, an Act 
was passed rendering uniformity compul- 
sory from the 1st of January 1826, since 
which time, the Imperial Statute System 
of Weights and Measures has been in 
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general use. The legal measures for Great 
Britain are based upon the standard yard 
and the standard pound by the Weight 
and Measures Act of 1878 which supercedes 
all previous laws. 

AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT 

Drachm. ..dr. =27|- grains (27*34375). 

Ounce oz. = 16 drachms=437*5 grns, 

=28*350 grams. 

Pound.. .lb.=16 oz., 256 dr., 7,000 grns. 

=0*45359243 Kilograms. 

Customary Stone. ..st., Butcher's Meat 
=8 ib. 

Legal Stone. st.=Horseman's we]ght= 
14 lb. =6*350 Kilograms. 

Quarter qr,=28 lb. 12*70 Kilograms, 

Cental or Quintal, cent.= 100 lb. = 
45*359942 Kilograms. 

Hundredweight, cwt.=4 qr., 112 lb. = 
50*80 Kilograms. 

Ton T. =20 cwt,, 2’240 lb. = 

1*016 Kilograms. 

N.B.— The Gram Troy is the same as 
the grain Avoirdupois. 

Avoirdupois weight is used in almost all 
commercial transactions and common 
dealings but in addition to the above, there 
are special weights for various articles, 
the chief of which are : 

A Quarter Loaf = 4 

A Peck of Flour 2 Gallons = 14 

A Firkm of Butter = 55 

A Firkin of Soft Soap = 54 ' 

A Box of Fish, about = 90 

A Barrel of Gunpowder =100 

A Barrel of Raisins =112 

A Seam of Glass, 24 stones 

AT. ^ It). =120 „ 

A Barrel of Batter— 4 firkins =224 , 

A Barrel [or pack] of Soft Soap=256 
A Faggot of Steel =120 

A Pig of Ballast - 55 

A Fodder of Lead, London ” 

A 17 1 ^ Hu 1 = 19 | cwt. 

A redder of Derby = 22 J cwt. 

New Castle = 21 J „ 

A Cask of Black Iead= 1 1 \ „ 

A Sack— Flour, 2 S 0 lb / Coals, 224 lbs. 
ton of Coals, 10 sacks. 

TROY WEIGHT 

— 5 grains. 
Pennyweight dwt. = 24 grams. 

Troy Ounce oz. = 20 dwt. 480 gr. 
Pound-lb. =12 oz., 240 dwt,, 5,760 gr. 
Hundredweight cwt. = 100 Ib. 


N. B. The Grain troy is the same as the 

gram avoirdupois. 

Troy is the weight used by goldsmiths 
and Jewellers. The grains Troy, Apothe- 
caries' and Avoirdupois are equal, and the 
same m England, France, the United States, 
Holland, and m most other countries ; but 
the carat varies: in France it is 3*13 
grains, m Holland 3*0 gr., and m the U. S. 
3*2 gr. In the U. K., the jewellery ounce 
IS divided into 151^ carats or 600 pearl 
grains. 

The oz, Troy and Apothecaries' = 
1*09714 oz. avoirdupois ; but the lb. Troy 
and lb. Apothecaries’=only 0*82286 lb 
avoirdupois; while 175 lb. Troy and 
Apothecaries' = 144 lb. avoirdupois. 
APOTHECARIES' WEIGHT. 

Scruple = 20 Grams = 20 grs. 

Drachm = 3 Scruples = 60 

Ounce = 8 Drachms = 48 

Pound = 12 Ounces = 5,760 

The avoirdupois oz. of 437j grams, and 
the lb. of 7,000 grains, are the weights 
named in the British Pharmacopoeia • 
drugs are purchased by avoirdupois, but 
compounded by Apothecaries' weight. The 
Apothecaries' oz. and lb. may now be 
considered obsolete. 

APOTHECARIES’ FLUID MEASURE 

60 Mmims m. (drops) = 1 Fluid Drachm. 

8 Drachms = 1 Ounce, 

o Ounces = i 

= 1 Gallon C., or 

1 Drachm = 1 Tea-spoonful. 2 Dra- 
^® 2 s®J‘-spoonfui. 2 Drachms 
-- 1 Table-spoonful. 2 Ounces=l Wine- 
glassful. 3 Ounces=l Tea-cupful. 
Prescribing medicine by the spoon, glass 
or cupful, IS unsafe, as all those veLels 
vary m size. Graduated glass measures 
may be purchased for a few Annas. 

hay and straw. 

Hay, 56 lb. Truss of New Hay fto Ssn- 
grrber 1st). 60 Ib. Load. 36 Zlll 
Straw.llcwt. 2qr. 8 lb. Old Hay, 18 
cwt: New Hay, 19 cwt. 1 qr. 4 lb. 

WOOL. 

Clove ... cl. = 7 lb. 

Stone ... st. = 2 Cloves 14 lb. 

Tod ... td. — 2 Stones 1 qr. 

Wey ... wy.= 6 J Tod 1 cwt. 2 qr. 14 lb. 
Pack ... pk. = 240 lb. 
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Sack ... sk. = 2 Weys 13 qr. 

Last ... la. = 12 Sacks, 39 cwt. 

Since the advent of Shoddy, some of 
the above weights have become nearly 
obsolete, although the terms are still in 
use with different values ; thus, 16 ib.= 1 
St.; 28 lb.=l Tod; 20 lb.=l Score: 12 
Score or 240 lb.=l Pack. 

WORSTED YARN. 

Wrap, 80 yards; Hank -560 yards = 7 
Wraps. Counts or Numbers are the 
number of hanks in a lb. 

COTTON WOOL 

Bale Variable in U. K., U. S. A. aver- 
age 477 lb.: Egyptian, 719 lb. East Indian 
369 lb. and Brazillian, 220 lb. 

COTTON YARN. 

Thread=lJ yards. Lea. or Skein, skn. 
— 120 yards. Hank, hk.=7 Skeins, or 
Leas. Spindle spdl.=18 Hanks. 

Also same for Silk. 

Counts=the number of Hanks in 1 lb. 
Bundle Hanks, either of 5 lb. or 10 lb. 
Reels of Cotton vary from 30 to 1,760 
yards but by the Act must be marked 
correctly. Bundles of Cotton are chiefly 
made up for export. 

LIQUID MEASURE. 

The Gill contains 8*661 cubic inches. 

The Pint contains 4 gills (20 ounces) or 
34*660 cubic inches. 

Quart -2 pints=8 gills. 

Gallon=4 quarts=32 gills. 

Pint=4i Gallons or | Barrel. 


Firkin or Quarter Barrel 

Gal. 

9 

Qts. 

36 

Pts. 

72 

Anker (10 gallons) 

10 

40 

80 

Kilderkin, Bundlet, or | 
Barrel 

13 

72 

144 

Barrel 

26 

144 

288 

Tierce (42 gallons) 

42 

168 

336 

Hogshead of Ale (IJ 
barrels) 

54 

216 

432 

Puncheon 

72 

288 

576 

Butt of Ale 

108 

432 

864 


Practically the only measures in use are 
gallons, quarts, pints and gills, the others 
are merely nominal, e.g. the hogshead of 
54 gallons, old measure, contains but 52 
gallons, 1 quart. 1 pint, and 3*55 gills 
imperial measure ; and of wine, six nomi- 
nal quart bottles go to the gallon, Of 
wines imported in casks, the following are 
the usual measurements, ; — 


Pipe of Port or Masdon =115 gallons. 

„ Teneriffe =100 „ 

„ Marsala =93 

„ Madeira and Cape =92 ,» 

Pipe of Sherry and Tent =108 „ 

Butt of Lisbon and Bucellas=117 „ 
Aum of Hock and Rhenish=30 „ 

Hogshead of Claret 46 ; Port 57 ; Sherry 
54 and Madeira 46 gallons. 

In the United States, the old British or 
‘‘Winchester" wine gallon of 231 cubic 
inches is in use; the names of measures are 
the same, but the capacity of the gill is 
only 7 21875 cubic inches. 

DRY OR CORN MEASURE- 

Quart =2 Pints. Bottle = 2 Quarts 
Gallon=4 Quarts. Peck = 2 Gallons 
Bushei=4 Pecks. Strike = 2 Bushels 
Coomb=4 Bushels. Quarter=8 Bushels 
Load =5 Quarters. Last =10 Quarts. 
Boll of Meal=140 lb.2Bolls = 1 sack. 

Wheat and other cereals are commonly 
sold by weight, the bushel being thus reck- 
oned :— 

Wheat, English, 63 lb. Foreign, 62 lb. 
Barley, English. 52 and 56 lb. French, 52i 
lb, Mediterranean, 50 lb, oats, English 40 
and 42 lb. Foreign, 38 and 40 lb., Rye and 
Maize, 60 lb. Buckwheat, 52 lb to the 
bushel. Gram of all kinds is frequently 
sold by the stone of 14 lb. Coke, apples, 
potatoes, and some other goods are sold by 
heaped measures and the sack of three 
bushels of coke, four bushels are usual. 

Fruit.— 'The Covent Garden bushel 
basket is 17^ inches in diameter at top, 
10 inches at the bottom, and is 10 inches 
deep. The smaller market baskets are said 
to vary m size according to the season and 
the supply. 

CUBIC OR SOLID MEASURE- 

Cubic Foot=l,728 Inches. 

Cubic Yard=27 Cubic Feet, 21*033 busbies. 
Stack of Wood=108 Cubic Feet. 

Shipping Ton = 40 Cubic Feet Merchan- 
dise. 

Shipping Ton=42 Cubic Feet of Timber. 
Ton of displacement of a ship=35 Cubic 
Feet. 

MEASURES OF LENGTH 
Mile Geographical, Admiralty Knot or 
Nautical Mile, 6,080 Feet =1,013J- fa- 
thoms = 1*15 Mile Statute. 33 Knots** 38 
Statue Miles. League =3 Miles. Degree 
=60 Geographical, or 69*121 Statute 
Miles, 
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Inch... in =72 Points, or 12. Lines 
Nail ... = 2i Inches. 

Palm ... = 3 Inches. 

Hand ... = 4 Inches. 

Link ... = 792 Inches. 

Quarter (or a Span) ... = 9 Inches. 

Foot ... = 12 Inches. 

Cubit ... = IS Inches. 

Yard ... = 36 Inches. 

Pace, Military ... = 2 Feet 6 inches. 
Face, Geometiical ... = 5 Feet. ' 

Fathom ... = 6 Feet. 

Kod, Pole or Perch ... = 5i yards. 

Cham (100 Links) ... = 22 yards 

(4 Poles). 

Cable's Length ... <= lOO Fathoms 

(600) Feet. 

Furlong ... = 40 Rods (220. 

Yardb.) 

Mile ... = 8 Furlongs. 

80 Chains=320 Rods=880 Fathoms == 
1,76 ' Yard.=5,280 Feet= 63,360 mche=. 

Although no longer sold by that mea- 
sure, Calicos etc., are sometimes said to 
be “Ell wide’' — the English Ell being 
yard, the Flemicsh Ell yard, and the 
French Ell 1 1 yard. 

The old Scottish Mile was 5,920 feet; 
ten Scots Miles being about equal to Hi 
Statute Miles; the Irish Mile is 6,720 
feet; eleven Irish Miles, being equal to 14 
Statute Miles. 

SQUARE SURFACE, OR LAND 
MEASURE. 

The Square Foot contains 144 Sq. Ins. 
Yard=9 feet=l,296 inches. 

Rod, Pole or Perch - SOI yds. =^2721 ft 
Chain=16 rods=484 yds.=4,35G ft. 
Rood=40 rods=l,210 yds.=10,890 ft. 
Acre=4 Toods=160 rods=4840 yards. 
Yard of Land=30 acres=l20 roods. 

Hide =100 acres=400 roods. 

Mile “640 acres=2,560 roods = 6,400 
chains = 102,400 rods, poles or perches 
or 3,097,000 square }aids. 

An xAucre roughly stated has four equal 
sides of 69^r yards; accurate measure- 
ment gives each side 203'71 feet. 

The sides of a square half acre would be 
147*581 feet, and of a square quarter- 
acre, 104*355 feet. 

The above Imperial Land Measure is now 
employed as the standard in the United 
Kingdom, in Canada, Australia, and 
theXolonies generally also in the United 
States; but occasionally some older 
measurements are referred to. 


Of these — 

The Lancashire and Irish Acre, each of 
160 perches, contains 7,840 sq. yards, 
equal to 1*619835 Statute. 1 Statute== 

0 617347 Lanca=5hire or Irish Acre. 

The Cheshire Acre of 160 perches, each 
containing 64 squat-e yards = 10,240 
square yards. 

The Cunningham Acre, equal to 1*291322 
Statute or 1 Statute Acre is equal to 
0*7744 Cunningham. 

The Scottish Acre = 1*261183 Statute 
(nearly 6,104 square yards). 

MEASURES OF TIME 

60 Seconds = 1 Minute. 

60 ]\Iinutes = I Hour. 

24 Hours = 1 Day. 

(23 h. 56 m. 4s.)= 1 Sidereal Day. 

7 Days = 1 Week. 

30 Days = 1 Lunar Month 

28^ 29, 30, or 3 1 days= 1 Calendar do. 

12 Calendar Months^ 1 Year. 

3654 Days = 1 Common Year. 

366 Days = 1 Leap Yeer. 

65 d. 5h 48 m. 46 s.= 1 Tropical year. 
The Astronomical Day commences at noon 
and IS computed from 1 to 24 hours. 

In 400 years 97 are Leap Years and 303 
common, Leap-Year being omitted every 
100th year but not omitted every 400lh. 

ANGULAR MEASURE 

60 Seconds =1 Minute. 

60 Minutes ' = 1 Degree. 

30 Degrees " =1 Sign. 

90 Degrees® = 1 Quadrant. 

Quadrants or 360 ® =1 Circum- 

ference or Circle. 

The earth rotates at a velocity of 15 de- 
grees an hour (about 17*366 miles a 
minute) at the Equator ; 1° is, therefore, 
equal to 4 minutes. 

CIRCULAR MEASURE 

Diameter of a Circle x 3T416 gives 
Circumference. 

Diameter Squared x *785^ gives area of 
Glide. 

Diameter Squared x 3*1416 gives 
I Suiface of Sphere. 

Diameter Cubed x 5*5236 gives Solidity 
of Sphere. 

One Degree of Circumference x 57*3 
gives Radius. 

Diameter of Cylinder x 3*1416, and pro- 
duct by its length, gives the Surface. 
Diameter Squared x *7854, and product 
bv the lensrth. erivas Solid contpntq. 
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Circular Acre is 235*504 feet, a Circular 
Rood, 1 17*752 feet in diameter. The 
circumference of the Globe is about 
24,855 miles and the Diameter about 
7,900 miles. 

ELECTRICAL MEASURES 

For practical and commercial purposes 
the chief units aie the — 

Volt. — Electromotive force--about 92*6% 
of that given by one Daniel ’s battery 
cell. 

Ohm. — Pesistance=the resistance offered 
for the passage of a current of electricity 
by a thread of mercury 106 cm. long 
and 1 mm, cross section at the temper- 
ature of melting ice. 

Ampere. — Current=the current 1 volt will 
drive through 1 ohm. 

Coulomb — Quantity — 1 ampere flowing 
1 second of time. 

Microfaiad. — Capacity == *000001 cou- 
lomb at 1 volt pressuie. 

Watt. — Power=44 ft. lb per minute. 
Board of Trade Unit—1,000 watts, 
1 hour 746 watts=l horse-power. 

In incandescent lamps of 16 candle 
power, (nominal) about four watts are 
required, per candle power to give good 
economical results for domestic purposses. 

One Board of Trade Unit will keep a 
16 candle, incandescent lamp a light for 
about 16 hours. 

TIMBER AND WOOD 

40 cubic feet rough. 50 cubic feet squared 
= 1 load, 

50 cubic feet of planks = 1 load. 

100 superficial feet =- 1 square of flooring 
120 Deals = 100. 

Width of Battens, 7 inches; Deals 9 
inches, Planks are 2 to 4 inches thick, 
and 10 or H inches wide. A cord of 
Wood is 2J tons, 125 cubic feet 


CARPENTERS^ BRICK-LAYERS ^ AND 
BUILDERS' MEASUREMENTS. 
Stock or kiln bricks x 4^ x 2J inches 
Welsh fire-bricks 9 x 4^ x 2| 

Paving bricks 9 x 4i:xl| „ 

Square tiles 9J x 9| x I „ 

jj 6x6x1 j, 

Dutch clinker bricks 9J x 3 x 1| 

A Rod of Brick Work 16|f feet x 16| feet 
X i| brick thick— 306 cubic feet or llj 
cubic yards, and contains about 4,510 
bricks with about 75 cubic feet of mortor. 
A Square of Flooring is 100 square ft. 
A piece of Wall Paper is 12 yards long, 
2l inches m wide (English), and 9 yds. 
X 18 m(French). 

Ordinary bricks weigh about 7 lb each ; 
a load of 500 weighs over 1^ tons. 

WATER 

Cubic inch = 0*0361 lb. 

Gallon (277 274 Cub. m) = 10*0000 lb. 
Cubic foot=62*3210 lb. or 6*2321 gallons; 
35*943 cubic feet (224 gallons) = 1 ton. 

Water for Ships : Ton. 210 gals, Butt 
110, Puncheon, 72; Barrel 36, and Kilder- 
kin, 18. 

Cistern : A cistern 4 feet by 2| and 3 
deep will hold about 187 gallons, and 
weigh nearly 16 cwt. in addition to its own 
weight an “inch of ram— ”3,650 cubic feet 
= 100*993 tons. 

A Ton-weight of the following 
WILL average in CUBIC FEET. 
Earth 21 Coal, Newcastle 43 

Clay IS Pit Sand 22 

Chalk 14 River Sand 19 

Thames Ballast 20 Mari 18 

Coarse gravel 19 Shingle 23 

Coal, Welsh 40 Night Soil 18 

A cubic foot of pure gold weighs 1,210 
lb., pure silver, 655 lb cast iron, 450 lb., 
copper, 550 lb., lead, 710 lb., pure plati- 
num, 122 lb., tin, 456 lb., aluminium, 
163 ib. 


METRIC WEIGHTS AND MEASURE 


The Metric System is based upon the (assumed) length of the direct distance 
from the Equator to the North Pole. The ten millionth part of this distance, as calcula- 
ted in 1795, was adopted by the French Government as the unit of length, and called 
a metre. Ail other measurements are derived from this unit ; the cube of the tenth part 
of the metre is the unit of capacity, called a litre, and the weight of a litre of water, at 
a certain temperature is the unit of weight, called a Kilogramme. The unit of land 
measurement is 10,000 sq. metres, called a hectare. The above terms are now used 
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in this country under the English names of meter, litre, kilogramme and hectare. 

ROUGH COMPARISONS. 


10 ceniimeters == 4 inches. 

1 litre == li pints. 

I kilogram = 2Jib. 

1 sq. metre = 10 sq, feet. 

Accurate Comparisons. 
Measures of Length (Unit Metre). 


8 kilometers 
1 cubic meter 
1,000 kilograms 
1 hectare 


5 miles 
220 gallons. 
1 ton. 

21 acres. 



Inches. Feet. 

Yards. 

Fathoms. 

Miles. 

Millimeter 

= 0.03937 0-003 

0-001 

0-000 

0*000 

Centimeter 

= 0-39370 0-032 

0-010 

0-005 

0*000 

Decimeter 

= 3-93700 0-328 

0-109 

0-054 

0*000 

Metre 

= 39-37011 3-280 

1-093 

0-546 

0*000 

Kilometer 

= 39370-79000 3280-899 

1093-633 

546-816 

0*621 


Cubic or Measures of Capacity (Unit 

Litre). 



Cub. In. 

Cub. Feet. 

Pints. Gallons. 

Bushels. 

Milliliter, or cubic centim = 0*06103 

0*000 

0-001 0-000 

0*000 

Centiliter, 10 cubic do. = 0'61027 

0*000 

0-017 0-002 

0*000 

Deciliter, 100 cubic do. ^ 6*10271 

0*003 

0-176 0-022 

0*002 

Litre, or cubic decimeter = 61*02705 

0*035 

1-759 0-220 

0*027 

Hectoliter, or decister = 6102*70515 

3*531 

176-077 22-009 

2*757 


Measures of Weight (Unit Gram). 



Grains. Toy oz. Avoir, lb. Cwt.=112 lb. Tons: 

=20 cwt. 

Gram 

15-43235 0-032 

0-002 

0-000 0-000 

Kilogram = 

15432-34880 32*150 

2-204 

0-019 0-000 


Square, or Measures of Surface (Unit Acre.) 



Sq. Feet. 

Yards. 

Perches. Roods, 

Acres. 

Centiare, or sq. metre = 10*764299 

1-196 

0-039 0-000 

0-000 

Acre, or 100 sq. meters = 1076*629934 

119-603 

3-953 0-098 

0-024 


9-884 


2-471 


Italy, Portugal 
of which is the 


Hectare, 10,000 or sq.m. =107642-993419 11960'332 395*382 

The Metrical System is used in Belgium, France, Germany, 

Spain, Sweden and Norway, and some other countries the unit 
Gramme=l 5*432 grains, the chief multiple of the Gramme is the Kilogramme= 
2*2046 lb.; in practical use this is found inconvenient for small purchases, and nearly all 
commodities are sold by the demi or half kilo. The Centner of 50 lalos=110^ lb., 
very nearly represents the English dwt.; but the heavy goods are sold by the Tonneau 
of 2204*621 lb about 19 cwt. 77 lb., the Mynagramme being ignored. 

In the United States and in Canada the Cwt. is generally reckoned as 100 lb,, 
and the ton of 20 cwt. = 2, 000 lbs. 

In Eussia. the Pood of 36 lb. is the commercial weight, 622 Poods=l 
English ton. 



The Unit of the British Indian Ponderary System is called the Tola. It 
weighs 180 grains, English Troy Weight, as does the Rupee. From it upwards are 
derived the heavy weights, viz,, Chittack, Seer and Maund; and by its sub-division, 
the small or jewellers’ weights called Mashas, Ruttees and Dhans. 


1 Dhan or grain 


= -Jl grain Troy 


Avoir, 

4 Dhans =* 

1 Ruttee 


— 17 

)} 

8 Ruttees = 

1 Masha 

= 15 

— —t 06 

IT¥ 

n 
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12 Mashas 

= ITola 

= 7 dwt. 12 grain Troy 

^103 

Avoir. 

5 Tolas 

= 1 Chittack 

= 1 oz. 17J dwt. Troy 

= 2^1 oz. 

ii 

16 Chittacks 

= 1 Seer 

= 2i ibs. Troy 

= 2-^-s ^bs. 

n 

40 Seers 

= 1 Maund 

= 100 lbs. Troy 

= 82^ 



To Convert Indian Weight Into Avoirdupois. 


Multiply the weight in Seers by 72, and divide by 35; the result will be the 
weight m lbs. Avoirdupois ; or multiply the weight in maunds by 36 and divide by 
49, the result will be the weight in cwts,, Avoirdupois. 

To Convert Avoirdupois Weight into Indian Weight. 

Multiply the weight m lbs. Avoirdupois by 35 and divide by 72; or multiply the 
weight m cwts by 49, and divide by 36 ; the result will be the weight, in the former 
in seers, m the latter in Maunds. 

A Ton is equal to 27*222 Maunds or 27J Maunds nearly. 

Bazaar Weight. — 15 chittacks are one Seer, or 2 lb. 0 oz. 13 drs. and 40 seers, 
I maund, or 82 lbs. 2 0Z3. 3 drs. 100 Bazaar Maun ds== 100 factory ; and Factory 
maunds=i cwt. 

Factory Weight. — 16 chittacks are one seer, or 1 lb. 13 ozs. 14 drs., and 40 
seers, 1 maund, or 74 lbs. 10 ozs. 11 drs. The Indian Maund= 821 lb. Avoirdupois 
weight. 

Bengal Bazaar Weight. 


5 Sihis or Quarter Rupee make 1 Kacha, 


4 Kachas 
4 Chittacks or 20 Tolas 

4 Powahs 

5 Seers 

8 Pusserees or 40 Seers 


1 Chittack. 

1 Powah. 

1 Seer. 

1 Pusseree. 

1 Mana or 

Maund. 


To reduce Bazaar weight intc 
Factory weight, add 1/IOth. 

To reduce Bazaar weight into Cwts 
^ add 1/lOth. and deduct ^ of that sum 
f the remainder will be Cwt. 

I To reduce Factory Maunds intc 
1 Tons divide by 30, and the quotien 
J will be the answer. 


Indian Cloth Measure. 


Jobs make 1 Ungh say = f inch. 8 Girahas make 1 Hath say = IS inches. 

3 Unglis „ 1 Girah „ = Inches. 2 Haths „ 1 Guz „ = 1 Yard, 

N. B. — The Guz varies in different localities from 24 to 36 Inches. 

There appears to be no Indian measures of capacity for such Dry and Liquu 
goods as are sold by weight. Wherever, for the sake of convenience, measures ar< 
employed, they are intended to represent some specific weight of a Seer, Chittak, etc 

Lineal Measure. 


Notwithstanding that the cubit or human forearm is the basis or unit in Orienta 
and Western countries, there is no fixed standard established in India. 

In Bengal the measure mostly used is the following : — 

1 Hath (Cubit) — 18 Inches; 4 Haths==l Danda or=»2 Yards; 

2,000 Dandas=l Coss. 

The Coss or Bengal mile is equal to 1 mile, 1 furlong, 3 poles, SJ yds. EnglisI 

The Indian Imperial Coss is equal to 2| miles nearly. 

NOTE.—In the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh the average distance i 
about 2 miles, but it differs in almost every province m the country. In Agra an 
Muttra, the coss IS about If miles; towards the Himalayas, the coss is a Httle ipoi 
than a mile ; in Bundlekhund, it is three times as long as in other parts and is calle 
a Pucca coss ; while in the Doab it is the Cow Coss, or as far as the lowing of a co^ 
can be heard at the dead of night. 
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Bengal Square or land Measure. 
1 chittack =45 sq. ft. or 5 sq, yds. 
16 chittacks — 1 cottah=720 sq. ft. or 80 ,, 
20 cottahs=l beegali 14^400 „ or 1,600 „ 

3 If 40 beegahs = 1 acre. 

United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 

20 Uswansees == 1 Suswansee 

20 Saswansees = I Knchwansee 

20 Kuchwansees = 1 Biswan ee 

20 Biswansees = 1 Biswa 

20 Biswas = 1 Beegah. 

There is however, no fixed standared 
Beegah ; almost every district has its own 
local measurement 

Assam Land Measure. 

12 feet = 1 loocer 

20 ioocers = 1 cottah 

5 cottahs = 1 hiili'-ah 

4 hiliisahs = 1 poorah. 

Bengal Liquid Measure 
5 sicca Rs. weight make 1 chittack 
4 chittacks „ ,, 1 powah 

4 powahs „ „ 1 seer 

40 seers „ „ 1 maund. 

Bombay Weights and Measure \ 

1 Guz (24 Tussoo) = 27 inches 
1 Beegah (20 Pund)= 3,927 sq. yards 
1 seer (72 Tank) — 7 lb. av. 

1 Mannd =2Sib. av. 

1 candy =560 lb. av. 

1 Sattara Candy — 3,055 lb. av. 

Hindu Astronomical Table 

15 mattars or twinkles = 1 kashta 
30 kasbtas = 1 kala 

30 kalas = 1 muburta 

30 muburtas = 1 day (5c night 

of martals. 

30 such days = 1 month of 

martals 

12 months or 360 D. = 1 Year. 


The Hindu Astronomical Year is 
5 days 6 hours and 48 minutes shorter 
than ours. 

Indian Time Table 
60 antipala make 1 vipai =*4 seconds. 
60 vipala*. or 6 pransinake 1 pul=24 „ 

60 puls make 1 dundu or ghurri=24 mits. 
60 dundos or gharries make 1 deen=24hrs. 

The A-tronomical works of the Plindus 
follow the sexagesimal, or subdivision of 
60 throughout. 

Bengal Time Table 
60 puls make 1 ghurri = 24 mits. 

7t^ ghurris „ 1 prohor = 3 hrs. 

8 prohors „ 1 deen = Iday or 

24 hours. 

7 days „ 1 hafta or week. 

15 deens ,, 1 pukkho. 

2 pukkhos „ 1 maus or month. 

2 maus „ 1 rittoo. 

6 rittoos „ 1 butsar or year 

12 butsars „ 1 joug. 

Burmese Commercial Measure of 
Weight. 

2 small jooway make 1 large yooway. 


4 large yooway „ 

1 

pat. 

2 pai make 

1 

moo. 

2 moo ,, 

1 

mat. 

4 mat „ 

1 

tical. 

100 tical ,, 

1 

viss. 


Burmese Liquid Measure. 

9 larnyoo make 1 lamyet or 1 gill 
m English. 

9 lamyet ,, 1 lamay. 

9 lamay „ 1 zalay. 

9 zalay „ 1 hkwet. 

9 byee ,, 1 zayoot or 

1 gallon in English 
9 zayool „ 1 seit. 

9 seit „ 1 khwa. 

9 khwa „ 1 basket or 

bushel m English 



BOMBAY 


Auctioneers. 

Bennet & Co., 120, Apollo Street. 

Crawford & Co., 122 Apollo Street, Fort. 

Finsbury Furnishing Co., 30 Bruce Street. 

Nusservanjee Sorabji & Co., 97, Apollo St. 

Scrabjee Cowasjee & Co., 123, Meadows St. 

Vora & Co., 62, Meadows Street, 

AGENTS, ADVERTISING. 

Keymour and Co., Ltd., 2-B Ballard Road, 
Ballard Estate. 

Stronoch & Co., Ltd. L. A., Ballard Estate. 

Walter Thompson and Co., Ltd,, J 
Imperial Chamber’s, Ballard Estate. 
Booksellers and Publishers. 

Advocate of India Press, Dalai St., Fort. 

Army and Navy Co-operative Society, 
Ltd., Esplanade Road. 

Bennett, Coleman & Co., Ltd., Hornby Rd. 

Blackie & Son (India), Ltd . Warwick 
House, Fort Street, 

Bombay Book Depot, 0pp., G. P. 0., 

Fort Street. 

Butterworth & Co., (India). Ltd., 

Jehangir Wadia Building, 

Esplanade Road. 

Claridge. G., & Co., Ltd., Caxton House. 
Frere Road, Fort. 

George Newnes Book Co., (India) Ltd., 
Hashim Building, Churchgate St., Fort. 

Gresham Publishing Co., Ltd., 19, 

Fort Street. 

Longmans, Green Sc Co , Ltd., Vulcan 
House, 53, Nicol Road, Ballard Estate. 

Macmillan & Co., Ltd , “ Macmillan 
Buildings,^’ 276, Hornby Road. 

National Publishing Co., Ltd., 

Girgaum Back Road 

Oxford University Press, B. I. Building, 
Nicol Road, Ballard Estate. 

Photoplay Book Company, 261, 

Hornby Road. 

Publicity Society of India, Ltd., 

Waterloo Mansions, Mayo Road, 
Apollo Bunder. 

Taraporevala, D. B. Sons & Co., 

Kitab Mahal Hornby Road, and 
Taj Mahal Hotel, Apollo Bunder. 

Thacker & Co , Ltd , Esplanade Road. 

Wheeler, A. H, Sc Co., Asian Building, 
Nicol Road, Ballard Estate, 

Brokers. 

Batliwala Sc Karani, Savoy Chambers, 
Dalai Street, Fort, 


Birla, R. D., & Co., Churchgate St., Fort. 

Chunilal Virchand & Sons, Stock Ex- 
change Building, Dalai St., Fort, 

Chunilal Metha & Co., 51, Marwar 

Bazaar. 

Croft Sc Forbes, Standard Building, 
Hornby Road, Fort. 

Darashaw & Co., Central Bank Building, 
Esplanade Road. 

Forbes & Lund, Royal Insurance Build- 
ing, Churchgate Street. 

Gill Sc Co., Lloyds Buildings, Graham 
Road, Ballard Estate. 

Lewis Sc Jones, Bank of Baroda Building, 
Apollo St., Fort. 

Mackintosh, James & Co., Ajam Building, 
Ballard Estate. 

Mant Sc Critchley, Mercantile Bank Build- 
ing, Eldon Road, Fort. 

Patel Ramdutt Stock Exchange Building, 
Apollo Street, Fort. 

Pitamber Laljee & Sons, 84, Apollo Street, 
Fort 

Pranjivandas Laxmidas Sc Co., Share 
Bazar Building. Dalai Street. 

Shroff, Cooper Sc Co., 63, Apollo Street 

Shroff, R. P.. Sc Sons, Stock Exchange 
Building, Dalai Street. 

Symons, Barlow & Co., Mercantile Bank 
Building, Esplanade Rd. 

Vakil, K. B. & Co., Stock Exchange Hall, 
Dalai Street, Fort. 

Shivji Sc Co., A., 130, Nagdevi St., Bombay. 

Carbonic Acid Gas Dealers. 

De Laitte Lighting Co., Ltd., 4, Graham 
Road, Ballard Estate. 

Eastern Bunkerers, Ltd., Sudama House, 
Wittet Road, Ballard E'^tate 

Sirdar Carbonic Gas Co,. Ltd., Connaught 
Road, Mazagaon. 

Carpet Dealers. 

Indian Carpet, Rugs Textile. Manufactur- 
ing Co.. 167-5, Kamatipura Street, 
Byculla. 

Master, C. M., Sc Co., Landsdowne Road. 

Murlidar Santidas, Pohoomull Buildings, 
near Carnac Bridge, P. 0. 3. 

Oriental Carpet Depot, Medows Street. 

Pohoomull Bros., (India), Radio House, 
Apollo Bunder. 

Cement Companies. 

Asbestos Cement (India), Ltd., Vulcan 
House, Nicol Road, Ballard Estate, 
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Bundi Portland Cementj Ltd«, Sales 
Managers: — The Cement Marketing 
Co., of (India,) Ltd., Home St, Fort. 

Cement Marketing Co„ of (India,) Ltd., 
Forbes Building, Home St., Fort. 

Concrete Association of India, Head Office: 
Forbes Buildings. Home St., Fort. 

Gwalior Cement Co., Ltd., Head Office: 
Yousuf Building, Esplanade Road. Sales 
Managers: The Cement Marketing 
Co, of (India,) Ltd., Home Street, Fort. 

Indian Cement Co., Ltd., The Agents: 
Tata Sons, Ltd., Bombay House, 24, 
Bruce Road, Fort. 

Tata Sons, Limited, “ Bombay House,’* 

24, Bruce Road. 

United Cement Co., of (India,) Ltd., Head 
Office : — Yousuf Building Esplanade 
Road ; Sales Managers : — The Cement 
Marketing Co., of (India,) Ltd., Home 
Street, Fort, 

Chemists & Druggists. 

Alembic Chemical Works Co„ Ltd., 

50 Princess Street. 

American Medico & General Commercial 
Association, P. O. Box No. 722. 

Anglo-Indian Drug and Chemical Co«, 

129, Khetwadi Main Road. 

Best & Co., Girgaum Road. 

Billimoria & Co., 603. Dhobi Talao, 

Bole Bros , 49, Princess Street. 

British Drug House, Ltd., Graham's 
Buildings, 109, Parsee Bazaar Street 

Burgoyne Burbidges Sc Co., Ltd., Manhar 
Building, Princess Street. 

Dharamsi IMorarji Chemical Co„ Ltd., 
Wittet Road, Ballard Estate. 

Dongre. K. T., & Co., 38LLamington Rd. 

Eastern Chemical Co., Ltd., 15, Dougall 
Road, Ballard Estate. 

Gajjar, L G & Co., Princess Street. 

Imperial Chemical Industries (India), 

Ltd. Imperial Chemical House, 

Ballard Estate. 

Karnik Bros., 2nd Dubash Lane, 

Girgaum. 

Kopran Chemical Co., Ltd., E. D., Sassoon 
Building, 12 Rampart Row. 

Kemp & Co., Ltd., Head Office, Charm 
Road. 

May & Baker ijndia) Ltd., 14-16. Bamanji 
Master Building, Kaibadevi. 

Minimax, Ltd., Feitham House. Graham 
Road, Baliard Estate. 


Patel, B & Co., 0pp. Railway Hotel 
Charm Road. 

Peddar Bros . Princess Street. 

Penn Stores, 302, Kaibadevi Road. 

Phillips & Co., Waterloo, Mansion, Mayo 
Road. 

Spencer & Co., Pydownie. 

Thomson & Taylor, 119 Esplanade Rd. 

Western Homeo-Biochemic Pharmacy, 
Kothan Mansion, opp. G. P. 0„ Fort. 

Wright and Co , Frere Road and Mint 
Road, Fort. 

Zenith Chemical Works, Haji Kassam 
Blocks, near French Bridge 
Cinema Film Producing Companies. 

Bombay Talkies Ltd., 

Prahbat Film Co., Poona. 

Ranjit Film Co., Hirji Khetsi Banglow, 
Main Road, Dadar. 

Sagar Movie Tone, Chowpathy. 

Sound City. 

Cinematograph Importers. 

British India Film Co., Gaiety Theatre, 
Building, Waudby Road. 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer (India,) Ltd., In- 
corporated in U. b. A . I m p e r i a 1 
Chambers, Wilson Road, Ballard Estate 

Near East Film Distributing Co., West 
End Cinema Compound, Lammgton 
Road. 

Patel M C., Kaibadevi Road. 

Patel, P. R. Sc Co., Ltd., 10, Churchgate 
Street 

Pathe India Theatres, Ltd., Pathe Bldg,, 
Ballard Estate. 

Pathe India, Pathe Building, Ballard 
Estate. 

Pearson, J., & Co., Victoria Building, 
Parsee Bazaar Street. 

Pioneer Cinema and Film Co., 38, Kaiba- 
devi Road. 

Universal Film Manufacturing Co., of 
New York, U. S. A , 1600, Broadway 
Heera House, Sandhurst Road. 

Cotton Mills. 

Apolla Mills, Ltd.. DeLible Road. 

Assur Veerjee Mills, Ltd., Sun Mills Road 
Lower PareL 

Atlas Mills Co., Ltd., Reay Road, 
Mazagaon. 

Bombay Cotton Manufacturing Co.. Ltd., 
Kala Chowki Road, Chinchpoogly 

Bombay Dyeing and Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd., Elphinstone Road, Parel. 

Bombay Industrial Mills Co., Ltd., Fer. 
gusson Road., Lower Parel. 
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Bradbury Mills Ltd., Ripon Road, Jacob 
Circle. 

Century Spinning and Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd., Elphinstone Rd. 

Century Spinning and Manufacturing Co. 
Ltd., (Zenith) Mill Elphinstone Rd. 

Colaba Land and Mill Co., Ltd., Victoria 
Bunder, Colaba. 

Coorla Spg. and Weaving Co., Ltd., Coorla. 

Crescent Mills Co , Ltd., Fergusson Road, 
Lower Pare!, 

Crown Spg. and Mfg, Co., Ltd., New 
Parbhadevi Road, Parel. 

Curnmbhoy Mills Co., Ltd., and Maho- 
medbhoy Mills, DeLisle, Road. 

David Mills Co.. Ltd., No 1, Carrol, 
Road, Parel. 

David Mills Co., Ltd., No: 2,, Carrol, 
Road, Parel. 

Dawn Mills Co., Ltd., Fergusson Road, 
Lower Parel. 

Ebrahimbhoy Pabaney Mills Co., Ltd.. 
DeLisle Road. 

E. D. Sassoon United Mills, Ltd., 
Ghorupdeo Road, Chmchpoogly. 

E. D. Sassoon United Mills, Ltd., (Jacob 
Sassoon Mills) Supari Bagh Rd., Parel. 

E. D. Sassoon United Mills, Ltd., Chinch- 
poogly Cross Lane, Kalachowki. 

E. D. Sassoon United Mills, Ltd., 
Chinchpoogly Road. 

Edward Sassoon Mills Ltd., Fergusson 
Road, Lower Pare!. 

Elphinstone Spinning and Weaving Mills 
Co., Ltd,, Elphinstone Rd., Parel. 

Fazulbhoy Mills, Ltd., DeLisle Rd. 

Fmlay Mills, Ltd., Government Gate 
Road, Pare!. 

Framjee Petit Spinning and Manufacturing 
Co., Ltd., Reay Road, Mazagaon. 

Gold Mohur Mills, Ltd., Old Dadar, Road, 
Dadar. 

Hindustan Spinning and Weaving Mills 
Co., Ltd., Ripon Road, Jacob Circle. 

Hirjee Mills Ltd., Fergusson Road, Lower 
Parel. 

Indian Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Ripon 
Road, Jacob Circle. 

Jam Mfg., Co., Ltd., No. 1 and 2 Lalbaug, 
Parel and Sewen Road. 

Jamshed Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Fer- 
gusson Road, Lower Parel. 

Jehangir Wadia Mill, Victoria Bunder, 
Colaba. 

Jivraj Balloo Spg. and Weaving Co., Tardeo 

Jubilee Mills. Ltd., New Seweri Road. 


Kastoorchand Mills Co.^ Ltd., Tulsipipe 
Rd., Dadar and Haines Road, Maha- 
luxmi. 

Khatau Makanji Spinning and Weaving 
Co., Ltd., Haines Rd, Byculla. 

Kohinoor Mills Co., Ltd., Naigaum Cross 
Road Dadar. 

Madhorao ScmdiaMills, Ltd,, Lower Parel . 

Madhowji Dharamsi Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd., Foras Road, Tardeo. 

Mathurdas Mills, Ltd., DeLisle Road. 

Meyer Sassoon Mills Ltd., Fergusson 
Road, Lower Parel. 

Moon Mills Ltd., Sewere New Road. 

Morarjee Goculdas Spinning and Weaving 
Co., Ltd., Supanbagh Road Parel. 

Mysore Spinning and Manufacturing Co., 
No. 2., Ltd Elphinstone Road, Pare!. 

New China Mills. Ltd., Sewree. 

New City of Bombay Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd., Albert Road, Chinchpoogly. 

New Great Eastern Spinning and Weaving 
Co., Ltd., Victoria Gradens Road, 
Chinchpoogly. 

New Islam Mills, Suparibaug Road, Parel. 

New Kaiser-i-hmd Spinning and Weaving 
Co., Ltd., Chinchpoogly. 

Pearl Mills Ltd., DeLisle Road. 

Phoenix Mills, Ltd., Fergusson Rd., Lower 
Parel. 

Prabhat Mills., Ltd., Tardeo. 

Prahlad Mills, Ltd., Fergusson Rd., Parel 

Premier Mills, Ltd., Fergusson Road 
Lower Pare!. 

Raghuvanshi Mills, Ltd., Haines Road 
Mahal uxmi. 

Raja Bahadur Motilal Bombay Mills, Ltd., 
Tardeo. 

Ruby Mills Ltd., Woollen Mill Gully 
Lady jamshedji Road, Dadar. 

Sassbon Spinning and Weaving Co., Ltd., 
Mount Estate, Mazagaon. 

Satya Mill, Ltd., DeLisle Road. 

Sewrey Cotton Mills, Ltd., Seweri Cross Rd, 

Simplex Mills Co., Ltd., Clerk Rd. Jacob 
Circle, Byculla. 

Sir Shapoorji Broacha Mills Ltd., DeLisle 
Road. 

Sir Shapoorji Broacha Mills Ltd., (Empress 
Mill) Dehsle Road. 

Sir Shapoorji Broacha Mills, Ltd., (New 
Empress Mill) DeLisle Rd. 

Standard Mills Co., Ltd., Parbhadevi 
Road, Lower Mahim. 

Swadeshi Mills Co., Ltd. Coorla. 

Swan Mills Ltd., Sewree. 

Tata Mills Ltd.^ Dadar Road. 
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Toyo Podar Cotton Mills Ltd., DeLisle Rd. 

Union Mills. DeLisle Hoad. 

Victoria Mills, Ltd., Gamdevi Road. 

Western India Spinning and Mfg. Co., 
Ltd., Kalachowki Road, Chinchpoogly. 

Electrical Engineers. 

A. C. E. C. (India) Ltd., Mubarah Manzie 
Appollo Street. 

A. E. G. India Electric Co., Ltd,, Phoenix 
Building, Sprott Road, Ballard Estate. 

Associated Electrical Industries (India) 
Ltd., Vulcan House, Nicol Road, Ballard 
Estate. 

Balmer Lawrie and Co., Ltd., 5, Graham 
Road, Ballard Estate. 

Bombay Electric Supply and Tramways 
Co., Ltd., Colaba Causeway, 

Brady, W. H. and Co., Ltd-, Royal 
Insurance Building, Churchgate Street, 
Fort. 

Callenders Cable and Construction Co., 
Ltd., Forbes Building, Home Street. 

Candy Filters (India), Ltd., 5. Bank St. 

Crompton’s Bombay, Ltd., 91, Appollo 
Street, Fort, 

Eastern Electric Light and Power Co., 
Ltd., Bombay House, 24, Bruce Road, 
F ort. 

Fazalbhoy Ltd., Bombay. 

General Electrical Co., (India), Ltd., 
Kaiser-i-Hmd Building, Currinibhoy 
Road, Ballard Estate. 

Greaves Cotton and Co., Ltd., 1, Forbes 
Street. 

Plenley’s Telegraph Works Co., Ltd., 
Henley House, Ballard Estate. 

Holland Bombay Trading Co., Ltd., 204. 
Hornby Road. 

Indian Radio Telegraph Co., Ltd., Radio 
House, Apollo Bunder. 

International General Electric Co., (India) 
Ltd., 10, Nicol Road, Ballard Estate. 

Marshall Sons and Co., (India) Ltd., 
MarshdlTs Building, Ballard Road. 

Marsland Price and Co.. Ltd., Phoenix 
Building, Ballard Estate. 

Mather and Platt, Ltd., 24, Bruce Road 
Fort. 

Noble Electric Works, Haroon Building, 
190, Princess Street. 

Pratt, T. R. (Bombay), Ltd.. Hughes Rd. 

Siemens Bros., and Co., Ltd., Mercantile 
Chambers, Graham Road. Ballard 
Esta^, 

Siemens (India). Ltd., Laxmi Building 
Ballard Road. 


Stone, J., & Co., Ltd., Commerce House, 
Currinibhoy Road, Ballard Estate. 

Tata Hydro-Electric Agencies, Ltd., 
Bombay House, 24, Bruce Road. 

Turner Hoare & Co,, Ltd., Gateway 
Building, Apollo Bunder. 

United Engineering Corporation, 15-16, 
Tamarind Lane, P'ort. 

Volkart Bros., Volkart Building, Graham 
Road Ballard Estate. 

Western India Electric Co., Ltd., 

Tambuwala's Building, 96, Upper 

Duncan Road. 

Engravers and Die Sinkers. 

Masani & Co., 43, Meadows Street. 

Rele, P. P. & Co., Ltd., Kalbadevi Road. 

Thacker & Co., Esplanade Road, “ Times, 
of India Press, Hornby Road. 

GLASSWARE MERCHANTS. 

Abbas and Co., 127, Abdul Rehman 
Street. 

Alliance Stores and Trading Company, 
Sandhurst Rd. 

Bombay Glass Manufacturing Company, 
Naigaum Road, Dadar. 

Evans, Fraser and Co., Hornby Road. 

Glassware and China ware Supplying 

Bureau, 95, Janjikar Street, Mandvi. 

Pilkington Bros., Ltd., Khattau Buil- 
ding, Custom House Road, Fort. 

Hotels and Restaurants. 

Alexandra Hotel, Frere Road. 

All-India Hotel, Wassiamal Building, 
Grant Road. 

Apollo Hotel, Colaba Causeway. 

Arya Nivas Plotel, Rosham Bazar, 
Masjid Bunder Road, IMandvi. 

Ballard Pier Hotel, and Restaurant, 
Ballard Pier. 

Carlton Hotel, Outram Road, Fort. 

Churchgate Restaurant, Churchgate St. 

Commercial Restaurant, Princess St., 

J. B Alfonso, Managing Proprietor* 

Coronation Restaurant, Churchgate Street, 
Fort. 

Coronation Restaurant, Kalbadevi Road. 

Cyrus Hotel, Slater Road, 0pp. Grant 
Road Station. 

Dadar Bar, and Billiard Saloon, Dadar. 

Darianoor Restaurant, 0pp. New G.P.O., 
Fort Street 

Derby Hotel, Apollo Bunder. 

Empire Hindu Hotel, Hornby Road. 

Empire Restaurant, Hornby Road. 

Frere Temperance Hotel, Frere Road. 

Gokhale’s Restaurant, Falkland Road. 

Grand Hotel Ltd*, Sprott and Wittet 
Road, Ballard Estate, 
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Great Punjab Hotel, Kalbadevi. 

Green's Hotel and Restaurant, Apollo 
Bunder. 

Hotel Majestic, Domenechetti, Museum 
Fort. 

Hotel Metropole, Wodehouse Rd., Colabao 

Hotel Royal, Opp, R. I. M. Dockyard 
Fort. 

London Hotel, Grant Road. 

Madhavashram, Parekh Street, Girgauni 

Mongini's Ltd., Cburchgate Street. 

Morenas and Co., Meadows Street, 

New Coronation Durbar Restaurant, Near 
Novelty Cinema, Grant Rd. 

New George Restaurant, 263, Hornby Rd. 

New Majestic Restaurant, Gaiety Theatre, 
Bon Bunder. 

New Sardar Ashram, Sitaram Building 
liornby Road. 

Orient Hotel, Crawford Market. 

Parisian Bar and Restaurant, Foras 
Road. 

Pearsee and Co.'s Restaurant, Apollo St. 

Prince of Wales’ Hotel and Restaurant, 
Custom House Road. 

Queen's Mansions Hotel, Bastion Rd. 

Race View Hotel, Mahaluxmi. 

Railway Hotel, Charni Road, Grant Rd. 

Royal Army and Navy Restaurant. 
Hornby Road. 

Royal Hotel, Narasimha Mansion, near 
Crawford Market. 

Royal Marine Restaurant, Apollo Street. 

Savoy Hotel, Palli Hill, Bandra. 

Shah Jehan Palace Hotel, Sitaram Buil- 
ding, Hornby Road. 

Sree Krishna Nivas Hotel, Near Post 
Office, Kalbadevi Road. 

Sirdar Griha Hotel, Opp. Police Commis- 
sioneer’s Office, Carnac Rd. 

Tai Mahal Palace Hotel, Apollo Bunder. 

Vianelli, A. and Co., 303, Chowpati Sea 
Face. 

Victoria Hotel, Opp. Prince’s Dock Frere 
Road. 

Victoria Hotel Annexe, Opp. Prince’s 
Dock, Frere Road. 

Victoria Terminus Restaurant, Hornby Rd. 

Import and Export Firms. 

Alfred Plerbert (India), Ltd,, Amarchand 
Building, Ballard Estate. 

Alison and Co., Sassoon Building Rampart 
Row, Fort. 

Allabux M. and Co., 110-12, Cowasji Patel 
Street. 

All-India Bottle Supplying Co., 168-170, 
Chakla Street. 


Asiatic Import and Export Agency, Old 
Admiralty House, Apollo St., Fort. 

Bendion, J. G. Ltd., 204 Hornby Rd. 
Fort. 

Birla Bros., Ltd., Jehangir Wadia Building 
Esplanade Road. 

Bombay Ammonia Refrigerating Stores 
and Packing Co., 94, Mint Rd., Fort. 

Bombay Berlin Trading Co., Bible House, 
166, Hornby Road. 

Bombay Cycle and Motor Agency, Ltd., 
534, Sandhurst Bridge, Chowpatty. 

Bombay Hardware and Electric Mart, 
23-24, Elphinstone Circle, Fort. 

Bombay Trading Co., Baria Building 
Pydhownie. 

Bowater, W. V. and Sons, Ltd., 6, Hashim 
Building, Churchgate Street. 

Brady W. PI., & Co., Ltd., Royal Insur- 
ance Buildings, Churchgate St., Fort. 

Brough and Co., Ltd., 24, Rampart Row, 
Fort. 

Chavannes and Co., Ltd., Menkwa Build- 
ing, 10, Outram Road. 

Clerke and Smith, Motilal Building, Bruce 
Street, Fort. 

Commercial Bureau, York Building, Hornby 
Road. 

Continental Overseas Co., 119, Parsee 
Bazaar Street, Fort. 

Dickinson, John and Co , Ltd.. 58, Kumpta 
Street, Fort. 

Dunlop Rubber Co., (India), Ltd., Dunlop 
House, Apollo Bunder. 

Eastern General Trading Co., Fatima, 
Manzii, Palton Road. 

Eastern Mining Co., 40-42, Nanabhai 
Lane, Fort. 

Eastern Radio Co., Royal Opera House, 
6, New Queen’s Road. 

Eastern Trading Agency, 7-10, Elphinstone 
Circle, Fort. 

Empire Automobiles, New Queen's Rd. 

Evans, Fraser and Co., Hornby Road. 

Export-Dienst (India), Ltd., E, D, Sassoon 
Building, 12, Rampart Row, 

Foster, H. ]., Co., Ltd., Ahmedabad House, 
Wittet Road, Ballard Estate. 

Cannon, Dimkerley and Co., Ltd., Char- 
tered Bank Building, Esplanade, Road, 
Fort. 

Gibbs Trading Co., Mahendra Mansions, 
Esplanade Road. 

Good Year Tyre and Rubber Co.,^ndia)^ 
Ltd., 7-9, Mathew Road* 
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Gono, Ltd., York Building, Hornby Road. 

Graham’tj Trading Co.. (India), Ltd., 16, 
Bank Street, Fort, 

Great Eastern Trading Co.. 107, Cowasji 
Patel Street. Fort. 

Gujarati Type Foundry, Gaivadi. Girgaum. 

Hainir Jamal and Co., 2-3, Lobar Chawl. 

Hardcastle, Wand and Co., Ltd., Alice 
Building, Hornby Road, Fort. 

Haridas and Co., 45, Esplanade Rd., Fort. 

Hasag (India), Lighting Co„ Vithal Sayana 
Building, Lobar Street, 

Havero Trading Co„ Ltd., Havero House, 
Graham Road, Ballard Estate. 

Herbertson and Co., Ltd,, 11-13, Elphin- 
stone, Circle, Fort. 

Holland-Bombay Trading Co , Ltd., 204, 
Hornby Road. 

Holt and Co., 11, Elpbinstone Circle, Fort. 

Hoossem Bros., Taj Building. Hornby Rd. 

Imperial Chemical Industries (India). Ltd., 
Imperial Chemical House, Dougali Rd. 
Ballard Estate. 

Independent Trading Co., Najafu Building, 
40-42, Nanabbai Lane, Fort. 

Indian Automobile Co., Ltd., 2.4, Apollo 
Street, Fort. 

Indian States and Eastern Agency, Ltd., 
Hararwala Building, Wittet Road, 
Ballard Estate. 

Italmdia Cotton Co., Ltd., 55, Apollo 
Street, Fort. 

James and Giewan. Ltd., Petit Building, 
8, Elphmstone Circle. 

Limaye Bros., Ltd., 8, Hummum Street. 
Fort. 

Lipton. Ltd., 10, Nicol Rd., Ballard 
Estate. 

Macropolo D., and Co., Ltd., Alice, Build- 
ing, Hornby Road. Fort. 

Purusbotam Mathradas and Co., Ltd., 80, 
Kazi Syed Street, Mandvi. 

Ralh Bros., Ltd., 21, Ravelin Street. 

Spencer and Co., Ltd., Patbe Building, 
Ballard Estate, Foit. 

Spicers, (Export) Ltd., Stronach House, 

Ballard Estate. 

Wakefield, C. C., and Co., Ltd., Wakefield 
House, Sprott Road, Ballard Estate. 

Iron Works. 

Acme Mig., Co.. Ltd., 26, Sieater Road. 

Byculia Iron Works and Bombay Metal 
Mart, Parel Road, Byculia, and Nesbit 
Road, Mazagaon. 

Carnac^Iron Works, The Regtd. Office, 
opposite Victoria Dock, Frere Road. 


Dixon, H. L, and Co., Ltd., Love Lane, 
Cross Lane, Byculia. 

Jafferbhoy Dattobhoy’s Cast Iron Foundry 
Duncan Road. 

Marsland, Price and Co., Ltd., Phoenix 
Building; Ballard Estate. 

Mysore Iron Works. 9, Forbes St,, Fort. 

Napier Foundry and Iron Works, 158, 
Foras Road, Byculia. 

Parry's Engineering Ltd., P. 0., Box 
No. 963, Telephone No. 20435. 

Phatak and Walcliand, Ltd., 158, Foras 
Road, Byculia. 

Porcupine Foundry Co., Ltd., 118, Arthur 
Road, Jacob Circle. 

Samuel Osborn (India) Ltd., Sprott Road, 
Ballard Estate. 

Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., Registered 
Office, Navsari Buildings, Hornby Rd. 
Japanese and Chinese Curio Dealers 

Bhumgara. K. ]., Kalbadevi Road. 

Dhanamal Chellaram and Co., 41-45, 
Meadows Street, Fort. 

Ebrahim Abdoolia and Co., N. Abdul 
Rehman Street. 

Goolam Mohideen Master, 65, Meadows St* 

Gulam Mohideen Mahomed, Hummum St. 

Hir Japan Curios, Frere Road, Prince’s 
Dock. 

Issardas Tilusing, 4, Waterloo Mansions, 
Apollo Bunder. 

Japanese Museum, York Building, Hornby 
Road. 

Mir Bros., 4, Kalyan Mansions. 

Patel, S. B. and Co., Abdul Rehman St. 

Pohoomull Bros., Apollo Bunder. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

English Daily, 

The Bombay Chronicle, Red House, 140, 
Parsee Bazaar Street. Fort. 

The Evening News of India, Times 
Building, Hornby Road. 

Free Press Journal, 21, Dalai St,, Fort. 

The Times of India, Times Building 
Hornby Road. 

The Chamber of Commerce, Daily Arrivals 
of Cotton, Wheat and Seeds, Chamber 
of Commerce. 

The Chamber of Commerce Daily Trade 
Returns, Chamber of Commerce. 

WEEKLY. 

The Bombay Chronicle, (Sunday Edition) 

The Bombay Government Gazette 
Government Central Press. Charni Rd. 

The Examiner, (Sunday) Examiner Press, 
Medows Street;, Fort. 
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Indian Commercial Mercury, 74. Homji 
Street Fort. 

The Indian Social Reformer. Navsari 
Chambers, Outram Road, Fort. 

The Ismaily, Kardi Moholla Jail Road. 

The Market Report and Trade Journal. 
Times Building. Hornby Road. 

The Property Market, 35, Hamum St., 
Fort. 

The Illustrated Weekly of India, Times 
Building, Hornby Rd. 

The Times of India Mail Edition, Times 
Building, Hornby Road. 

PAPER MERCHANTS. 

Abdulally, A., and Bros,, 10, Sutar Chawl 

Advani, J. B. and Co., Ltd., 14-4, Old 
China Bazaar Street. 

Amritlall, K. and Bros., Randeria Buildings 
52-58, Cowasjeepatel St. Fort. 

Bowater, M. V. and Sons, Ltd., 6, Hashim 
Building, Churchgate Street. 

Dickinson, John & Co., Ltd., 58, Kumpta 
Street, Fort. 

Hardcastle, Waud and Co., Ltd., Alice 
Building, Hornby Road. 

Heinr, E. Kass and Co., 116, Parsee Bazar 
Street, Fort. 

Kalamazoo Parchment Paper Co., (India) 
114, Cowasji Fatel Street. 

Kalamazoo (Sales) Ltd., 32, Nicol Road, 
Ballard Estate. 

Singh J. N. and Co., Ltd., Devkaran 
Mansion, 63, Princess Street. 

Spicers (Export), Ltd., Stronach House 
Ballard Estate, 

Piece-goods and Silk Merchants. 

Batliwala and Co , Commissariat Building, 
Hornby Road. 

Biddle Thorp and Co., Shahibaug House, 
Wittet Road, Ballard Estate. 

Bombay Co., Ltd., 9, Wallace Street. 

Cooverjee and Co , Sir Mangaldas Cloth 
Market. 

Damodar Govindji and Co., Mulji Jetha 
Market. 

David and Co., Ltd., Sassoon j. 107, 
Esplanade Road. 

Dhanamal Chellaram, 41--45: Medows St., 
Fort. 

Dmsha and Co., Panday House, Gowalia 
Tank Road. 

Finlay, James, and Co., Ltd., Chartered 
Banlc Building, Esplanade Road. 

Forbes, Forbes Campbell and Co., Ltd., 
Home Street. 

Gobhai, Karanjia, Ltd., 238 240, Masjid 
Bunder Road. 


Grahams Trading Co., Ltd., Parsee Bazaar 
Street. 

Holland-Bombay Trading Co , Hornby Rd. 

Hurjiwandas Jugjiwandas and Co., 26, 
JambulwadrKalbadevi, Road. 

Harjivan L. and Co., Mulji Jetha Market, 
Narayan Chauk. 

Hindoostan Spg. Co , Mulji Jetha Market, 
Chauk Narayan Chauk. 

Indian Mfg. Co., Mulji Jetha Market, 
Krishna Chauk. 

Karanji and Co., Ltd., 172, Hornby Raod. 

Kavarana and Co., E. F. 158-162, Bazaar 
gate Street. 

Murdoch. W. F. and Co., Forbes St, Fort 

Patel, D. D. and Co., Mulji Jetha Market. 

Purushotham Lakhmidas, Mulji Jetha 
Market, Govind Chauk. 

Purushotham Mulji, Mulji Jetha Market, 
Dharmaraj Gulli, 

Raghowji Govindji, Mulji Jetha Market. 

Ralli Bros., Esplanade Road. 

Sassoon, E. D. and Co., 9, Forbes St., 
Fort 

Spinner and Co., 6, Tamarind Lane, Fort. 

Toyo Menka Kai^^ha, Ltd., Dwarakadas 
Bldg., 192. Hornby Road, Fort. 

Vallabhadas Mathuradas and Co., Chikal 
Gully, Mulji Jetha Market. 

Volkart Bros., Grahams Road, Ballard 
Estate. 

Vussonji Purushotam and Co., Krishna 
Bhuvan, near Sandhurst Bridge. 

Wallace, R. and Co., P. O. Box No. 613. 

Wassiamuil Assoomull and Co., 164 
Jackeria Musjid. 

Whiteaway Laidlaw and Co., Ltd., Horn- 
by Road. 

Stationers. 

Army and Navy Co-operative SociteyLtd., 
Esplanade Road. 

Bombay Stationery Depot, Abdul Rehman 
Street 

Bombay Stationery Mart, Parsee Bazaar 
St. and Abdul Rehman St. 

Cama, Norton and Co., Cama Chambers, 
23, Meadows Street. 

Ciaridge, G., and Co., Ltd Caxton Hou"e 
Frere Road. Fort. 

Commercial Stationery Mart, 62-64, Ghoga 
Street, Fort. 

Dickinson, John, and Co., Ltd., 58, Kumpta 
Street, Fort. 

Dutt, D. S., and Co,, Saraswat Co-oper- 
ative Buildings, Grant Rd. 
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Guiamliusein, Ahmedally and Co., Parsee 
Bazaar Street. 

Havehwala, H. E., and Bros., 34-36. 
IVdirza Street* 

Indo-Stationery Mart, Ghoga Street, Fort, 

King and Co.. 215, Badri Mahal, Hornby 
Road. 

Kotheri, A. and Co., 5S, Meadows Street. 

Longmans, Green and Co., Ltd ,53, Nicol 
Road Ballard Estate. 

Macmillan, and Co., Ltd., Hornby Road. 

National Stationery Stores, 136, Parsee 
Bazaar Street. 

Navlakhi, J. V. and Co., Kintha Tetrace, 
Kaibadevi Road. 

Nusserwanjee. D. Narieiwla, Parsi Bazaar 

Street. 

Parekh Bro^., and Co., 76-78, Old Modi 
Street, Fort. 

Reliance Agency. Ltd., 12, Apollo St., 
Fort. 

Renown Stationery Stores, Lai Building, 
136-A, Parsi Bazaar Street. Fort. 

Rowlandson Bros., 136, Parsi Bazaar St. 

Taraporevala D. B., Sons and Co., Kitab 
Mahal, Hornby Road, Fort. 

Thacker and Co., Ltd., Esplanade Road. 

“ Times of India”, Hornby Road. 

Universal Stationery Mart, Parsee Bazaar 
Street. 

Vadilal. M., and Co., 177, Abdul Rehman 
Street. 


Zenith Stationery Stores, Opposite Im- 
perial Bank, 24-A.. Apollo Street. 

Watch S Clock Makers. 

Aryan Watch Co., Girgaum Road. 

Bombay Watch and Clock Mart, Abdul 
Rehman Street. 

Eastern Watch Co., Hornby Road. 

Electa Watch Factory, 201, Hornby Rd. 

Empire Watch Co., Bazaar Gate St., Fort. 

Favre, Leuba and Co.. Ltd., 217-19, 
Hornby Road. 

Fredysons and Co., Saifu House, Gowalia. 
Tank. 

James. T. and Co., Meadows Street. 

Jewelle s Ltd., 95, Esplanade Road Fort 

Kanga Bros., Princess Street DhobnTalau 

Kotwal Bros., Bonney Building, opp. 
Girgaum Police Court New Charm Rd. 

Land and Blockley, Esplanade Road. 

Madonna Watch Co., Ltd., Kings Budding 
Hornby Road. 

Reliance Watch Co., Hornby Road. 

Standard Watch Co., Sandhurst Road, 
Girgaum. 

Swiss Watch Works, 5, Lammgton Road. 

Wellington Star Watch Co., Girgaon. 

West End Watch Co., 41, Esplanade Rd., 
Fort. 

Western India Watch Co., 215-17, 
Kaibadevi Road. 

Wilson Watch Co.. Empire Building-^ 
Hornby Road. 


CALCUTTA. 


Aerated Water Manufacturers 
AND Material Dealers. 

Abdul Ralieem and Sons Ltd., 15, klarket 
St. 

Andrew Yule and Co., Ltd., Clive Row, 

Balmer Lawrie and Co., Ltd., 103, Clive 
St. 

Bengal Aerating Gas Factory, Ltd., 42, 
Garden Reach 

Calcutta Aerated Water Co., 8 Wellington 
Square. 

Calcutta Mineral Supply Co. Ltd. 

CarLbead Mineral Water Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
14, Watkins Rd., Howrah. 

Hajee Ismail Sait and Sons, Ltd., Tally- 
gunge. 

Parry and Co., (of Madras), Ltd., 10, Clive 
Row. 

Salutaries, Ltd., 6-2, Sudder St. 

^ Agents, Advertising 

Calcutta Advertising Agency, 15, College 
Square. 


International Advertising Co., Salisbury 
House, 3-1, Sankshall St. 

Keymour and Co., Ltd., D. Mercantile 
Buildings, Lai Bazaar. 

Publicity Society of India Ltd., Waterloo 
Street. 

Pioneer Adveitismg Service 2-1 A. Mahen- 
dra Road, Bouanipur. 

Reuters Ltd., 26-7, Daihousie St. 

Universal Advertising Agency (India) 
Ltd., Daga House. 8, Canning St. 

Walter Thompson and Co., Ltd., Calcutta. 

Agents Clearing, Forwarding 
AND Shipping. 

Abdul Raheeni and Sons Ltd., S., 15, 
Market Street. 

Adam Oosman, Oosman Bldg., 8,Bolai St. 

American Express Co., Old Court House 
Street. 

Anglo-Indian Carrying Agency, 103, 
Clive Street 
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Balmer Lawrie and Co., Ltd., 103 Clive 
St. 

Bysack’s Landing and Shipping Agency, 
26-A, Clive St. 

Calcutta Landing and shipping Co., Ltd., 
5, Council House St. 

Colhngwood, Frank, 13-1 and 13-2, 
Government Place, East. 

Commercial Stores Supply Co., 26-A 
Clive Street. 

Cook and Son Ltd., Thos., 4 Dalhousie 
Square East. 

Cox and King’s (Agents) Ltd., 5, Bank- 
shall St. 

Daga, G. D. and Co., Daga House, 8, 
Canning St. 

Dutt and Co., D. N., 8, Dalhousie Square. 

Eastern Shipping Agency, 8, Dalhousie 
Square, East. 

George, Waller and Co., 29, Dalhousie Sq. 

Ishaq Chandna, 7, Colootola St. 

Ghose, S. G., 12-1, Belli Ghatta St. 

Kundu and Sons, S, M., 10-11, Espla- 
nade E. 

Matthews, H. and Sons, 26-12, Wellesley 
Street. 

Nippon Yusen Kaisha (Japan Mail S. S. 
Co., Ltd.,) 2 and 3, Clive Row. 

Oriental Transport (Bengal) Ltd., 28, 
Pollock Street. 

Payne and Co., P. 0., Hathkola. 

Planters Stores and Agency Co., Ltd., 
11, Clive Street. 

Searchlight Clearing Agency, 33, Canning 
Street. 

Upper India Clearing and Shipping Agency, 
Norton Buildings. 

Walford Transport, Ltd., 7, Bentinck St. 

Agents, Steamship. 

American Express Co., 14, Govt. Place. 

Balmer, Lawrie and Co., Ltd., 103, Clive 
St. 

British India Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., 
16, Strand Rd. 

Cook and Son, Ltd., Thos, 4, Dalhousie 
Sq„ East. 

Cox and King’s Shipping Agency, Ltd., 
5, Bankshall Street. 

Finlay James and Co„ Ltd., I, Clive Street 

Gladstone, Wyllie and Co., 5, Council 
House St. 

Grindiay and Co., Ltd., 6, Church Lane. 

Hoare, Miller and Co., Ltd., 5, Fairlie 
Place. 

Killick, Nixon and Co., 101, Clive Street, 
Calcutta. 

Lionel Edwards, Ltd., D-1, Clive Bldgs. 


Mackinnon, Mackenzie and Co., 16 
Strand Rd. 

Messageries, Maritimes Compagnie des 
Stephen Hou^e, 4th Floor, Dalhousie 
Sq., East. 

Nippon Yusen Kaisha (Japan Mail) S. S, 
Co., Ltd., 12 and 3, Clive Row. 

Osaka Shosen Kaisha (Osaka Mercantile 
Steamship Co., Ltd.,) 135 Govt. Place. 

Turner, Morrison and Co., Ltd.. 6, Lyons 
Range, Street. 

Agents, Trade Marks Sc Patents, 

Cantwell and Co., 28, Ezra Mansions. 

De Penning and De Penning lO, Govt., 
Place, East Partners — 

L. A. De Penning and W. F. De Penning. 
Remfry and Son, 24, Old Court House 
St. 

Asbestos Dealers. 

Asbestos and Belting Co., Ltd., 2, Clive 
Ghat Street. 

Beaver, Geo. and Co., 87-A, Clive St. 

Bells Asbestos and Engineering Co., (India) 
Ltd., 10, Clive St, Tel. “Bestobell." 

Brady and Co., Ltd., W. H. Lall Bazaar, 
Mercantile Buildings. 

Don, Wa^^ton and Co., Lyons Range. 

Elierman’s Arracan Rice and Trading 
Co., Ltd., 26, Dalhousie St. 

Indo-Trading Co., P. Box No. 2293, 

20, Strand Row. 

Leyland and Birmingham Rubber Co., 
Ltd., 12, Mission Row. 

Roberts, McLean and Co., Ltd., Mercan- 
tile Buildings, Lall Bazaar. 

Symington Cox and Co., Ltd., 63, Ben- 
tinck St. 

Banks and Bankers. 

Allahabad Bank, Ltd., 6, Royal Exchange 
Place. 

American Express Co., The, 14, Govt. 
Place, East. Tel. Amexco. 

Bank of India Ltd., lO, Clive Street. 

Benares Bank Ltd. 

Bengal Provincial Co-operative Bank Ltd., 
Writers’ Building. 

Bengal National Bank Ltd. 

Comilla Union Bank Ltd., 102, Clive St. 

Bank of Taiwan, Ltd., 2 and 3, Clive Row 

Bhawanipur Banking Corporation Ltd., 
85, Russ Road., North. 

Central Bank of India, Ltd., 130 Clive St. 

Chartered Bank of India Ltd., Clive St. 

Co-operative Hindustan Bank Ltdf>%12-2, 
Clive Row, Managing Agents, Nand- 
Kay Chaudhori. 
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Eastern Bank Ltd., 9, Clive St, 

Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corpo- 
ration, 31, Dalhouise Sq, South. 

Imperial Bank of India, 3, Strand Road. 

International Banking Corporation, 4, 
Clive Street. 

Karnani Industrial Bank Ltd,, 3, 

Synagogue Street. 

Lloyd’s Bank Ltd. Clive Street. 

Luxmi Industrial Bank Ltd., 80, 
Chowringhee. 

Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd., 8, Clive 
Street. 

Midland Bank (India) Ltd., The, 8, Canning 
Street, 

National Bank of India, Ltd., 104, Clive 
Street. 

National City Bank of New York, 4, 
Clive Street. 

Netherlands India Commercial Bank, 
26-27, Dalhousie Sq. 

Oriental Bank, Ltd.. 2, Justice Romesh 
Chunder Road, Bhawanipur. 

P. and 0. Banking Corporation, Ltd., 1, 
Fairlie Place. 

Thomas Cook and Son, 4, Dalhousie Sq. E. 

Yokohama Specie Bank Ltd,, 102, Clive 
Street. 

Book-sellers AND Publishers. 

Baptist Mission Press, 41, Lower Circular 
Road. 

Blackie and Sons, Ltd., 285-11, Bow 
Bazaar Street, 

Book Co., Ltd., 4-4 A, College Square. 

Butterworth and Co„ (India), Ltd., 6-A, 
Hastings Street 

Calcutta Christian Tract and Book Society 
41, Lower Circular Road. 

Chackravarthy, Chatter jee and Co., Ltd., 
15, College Square. 

Datta Bose and Co., 164, Cornwallis St, 

Eastern Law House, 15, College Sqr. 

Govt. Central Book Depot, Hastings St. 

India Press, 24, Middle Road Entally. 

Indian School Supply Depot, Central 
Avenue South. 

Kamaia Book Depot, Ltd., 15, College Sq. 

Longmans, Green and Co., Ltd., 6, Old 
Court House Street. 

Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 294, Bow Bazaar 
Street. 

Standard Law Book Society 8-2, Hastings 
Street. 

Standard Literature Co., Ltd., 13-1, Old 
Coji3;:|- House Street. 

Thacker. Pink and Co., 3, Esplanade 
East. 


Trail and Co., Ltd., 20, British India St. 
Wheeler and Co., A. H. 11. Clive St. 

Brass Founders. 

Bando and Co., 15, Clive Street. 

Bengal Brass Ltd., 19, Chowringhee Rd. 
Brass Products Co., 1 2-C, Clive Row. 
Britannia Bldg., and Iron Co., Ltd., 
Stephen House. 

Burn and Co., Ltd., Hongkong Bank Bldg. 
Commercial Metal works, 83, Harish 
Mukerjee Road, Bhawanipore. 

Coral Engineering Works, Ltd., 4 and 5, 
Waterloo Street. 

Dey and Co., 41-B., Clive Street. 

Dhar Engineering Works, 29, Strand Rd. 
East Bengal Engineering Works 2. 

Rustomjee Parsee, Road. 

Gairahat Engineering Works, 22, Dovet 
Lane, Ballygunge. 

Grish Chunder Dutt and Sons., 35, Sambu 
Nath Pandit St., Bhawanipore. 

G. T. R. Ltd., 1., Ramakrishto Ghosh 
Road, Cossipore. 

Incell and Silk, Ltd., Convent Road. 

Leslie and Co., W., Leslie House, 19, 
Chowringhee. 

Marshall Sons and Co., (India) Ltd., 
Clive Row. 

Shalimar Works, Ltd., 53, Foreshore 
Road, Howrah. 

Singh and Sons, B. M,, 43, Cheattawala 
Guile. 

Thermic Steel Co., Ltd., Z-5, Clive Bldgs., 
8, Clive Street. 

Vulcan Iron Works, Ltd,, 172, Lower 
Circular Road. 

Walworth International Co„ 14-2, Clive 
Row. 

Brick and Tile Manufacturers 
AND Dealers. 

Balmer Lawrie and Co., Ltd., 103, Clive 
Street. 

Burn and Co., Ltd, 12, Mission Row. 
Ellerman's Arracan Rice and Trading 
Co., Ltd., 26, Dalhousie Square Tel. 
“ Arracan.” 

Gossam and Co., J. N>, 5, Commercial 
Buildings, Clive Street. 

Martin and Co., 12, Mission Row. 
Mukerjee and Co„ W. C., 9, Clive Row. 
Mullick and Co., S. C. 35, Ezra St. 

Sanyal and Co., 309, Bowbazaar St. 

Winter Bros., Ltd., Mercantile Buildings, 
Lall Bazaar. 
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Carpet Dealers & Manufacturers. 

Abdul Ghaffar, M., I-A, Haralal Das St, 
P. 0. Entally. 

Bengal Steam Laundry Co , Ltd., The 

Francis Harrison, Hathaway and Co., 13 
to 15 Govt, Place, East Draper Lane 
and 2, Dacre Lane. 

Hall and Anderson, Ltd., 31, Chowringhee 
Rd. and Park St. 

Jahar Lai Panna Lai and Co., 134, 
Canning Street. 

Lazarus and Co„ Ltd., C., 18, Park St. 

Plummer Bros., and Co. Allen House, 7, 
Hare St. 

Whiteaway, Laidlaw and Co., Ltd., 7, 
Chowringhee Road. 

Cement Manufacturers And 
Dealers. 

Aditya. A., 8-2 Hasting St. 

Balmer Lawne and Co., Ltd., 103, Clive 
Street. 

Bird and Co., Chartered Bank Bldgs., 
Clive Street. 

Cooper and Co., (of Bombay), 81, Clive 
Street. 

Ellerman’s Arracan Rice and Trading Co., 
Ltd., 26, Dalhousie Sq. West. 

Gillanders Arbuthnot and Co., Clive St. 

India Co., Ltd., 100, Clive St. 

Indian States and Eastern Agency, 5, 
Temple Chambers. 

Martin and Co., 6 and 7, Clive St. 

Metcalfe and Co., Mehta House, 29, 
Strand Road. 

Paul and Co , K. 81-1, Clive Street, 

Planters Stores and Agency Co., Ltd., 11 
Clive Street. 

Chemical Manufacturers, 
Importers and Dealers. 

Bengal Acid and Chemical Mfg. Co„ 1, 
Harrison Rd. Factory 95, Bagmari Rd. 

Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutiqal 
Works Ltd., 15 College Sq. 

Bose’s Laboratory Ltd., Dr., 48, Amherst 
Street. 

Calcutta Chemical Co., Ltd., 35-1, Panditia 
Rd., Bally gunge Town Depot, 5, Bonfield 
Lane. 

Chilean Nitrate Committee, 7, Hare St. 
Durgasanker Ayurvediya Aushadalaya, 
21-11, Tanner Lane, Harrison Rd. 

Imperial Chemical Industries. 18, Strand 
Road, 

Paul and Co., B. K., Bonfield’ s Lane. 

Scientific Supplies (Bengal) Co., 29 to 32, 
College St. Market, 


Smith Stanistreet and Co., Ltd, 19, Con- 
vent Rd., Entally, P. Box 172. 

Turnbull Bros, and Co., Hare Street. 

Waldie and Co. D., 1. British Indian St. 

William Gossage and Sons, Ltd., 63, 
Garden Reach. 

Chemists and Druggists. 

Allen and Hamburys Ltd., Block E. 2 
Clive Bldgs., Clive St. 

Army and Navy Stores, 41, Chowringhee. 

Baidya Sastra Pith, Coloot ola St 

Balmer Lawne and Co.^ Ltd., 103, Clive 
St. Telegrams ; Balmer. 

Barman Pharmacy, 166, Bow Bazaar St. 

Bathgate and Co., 19, Old Court House 
St., I. A. Camac St. and Ballygunge. 

Beieredori and Co., Representative, H. 
E. Metzkes and Co., 11, Esplanade East. 

Bengal Acid and Chemical Mfg. Co., 1, 
Harrison Rd., Factory at 95, Bagmari 
Road. 

Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical 
Works Ltd., 15, College Sq. 

Bengal Bio-chemical Laboratory Co., 35, 
College St. 

Bhattachan, N., 16. Bonfield Lane. 

Bhattacharya and Co., M., 10 Bonfield 
Lane. 

Bird and Co., Chartered Bank Bldgs. 

Biswas and Sons, C. C., 105, Upper 

Circular Road. 

Boots Pure Drug Co., Ltd., 10, Lai Bazaar 

Bose’s Laboratory Ltd., Dr., 45, Amherst 
Street. 

Brahmachari Research Institute, The, 82-3, 
Cornwallis St. 

Briggs and Co., R. B., 8-B, Lai Bazaar St. 

Burman, Dr. S. K., P. Box 554. 

Butto, Kristo, Paul and Co., 1 and 3, 
Bonfield Lane. 

Calcutta Chemical Co., 851, Panditia Rd, 

Chaudhuri and Co., C. N., The Standard 
Homoeo Pharmacy, 36, Strand Rd. 

Cooper and Co., Waterloo St. 

Dey and Sons, K. C., 9, Lower Chitpore 
Road. 

Dharshibhoy, M., 55-106, Canning St. 

Dabur (Dr. S. K. Burman) Ltd., 4, Tara- 
chand Dutt St. 

Dutt, Bansidhar, 126, Khengraputty St* 

Economic Medical Supply Association, 
81-9., Clive St. 

Frank Rose and Co., Ltd., 15*R, Chow* 
ringhee Rd., Park St, 33-A, Corpn, 
Place and 0-1, Corporation St.^ 

Gooptu and Co., D., 369, Upper Chitpore 
Rd., and 3, Chowringhee* 
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Kalpaturu Ayurvedic Works Office, Kal- 
pataru Palace, Central Avenue, North 
Calcutta. 

King and Co,, 83, Harrison Rd. 

Kishon Lall Khety, 89, Leadon St. 

Lougm and Co., R., 148, Bow Bazaar St. 

Lister Antiseptics and Dressings Co., Ltd., 
14, Hare St. 

May and Baker (India) Ltd., 3, Mangoe 
Lane. 

Muzumdhar Chowdhury and Co., 98, Clive 
Street. 

Muzumdhar and Co., N. B,, 34, and 79, 
Clive Street. 

Medical Supply Concern, 87, Durga Sliaran 
Mitter St. 

Metzkes and Co., H. E., 11, Esplanade 
Corner, Representatives of Beenresdorf 
and Co , Mfg. Chemists. 

iAJehta Bros., 55, Canning St. 

Mitra and Co., 108/1, Cornwalis Street. 

Paul and Co., P. C., SO, Clive St. 

Snnath Chemical Works Ltd., 2, College 
Square. 

Chemists and Druggists. 

(PIOMOEOPATHIC) 

Ringer and Co., C,, Norton Bldgs., 23, Lai 
Bazaar St., Propr., Dr, K. M. Banerjee, 

Ray Bros., 86, Harrison Rd, 

Ross, Alev and Sons, Galstaun Mansions, 
i2-N, i'ark Street. 

Roy, S. C., 167-3, Cornwallis St. 

Scientific Supplies (Bengal) Co., 29-32, 
College St., Market. 

Sen, Law and Co., 52 '\ and 53, Wellesley 
Road. 

Sen and Co., S. P. 19-2, Lower Chitpore 
Road. 

Sen and Co., N. N., 19-1, Lower Chitpore 
Road. 

Sen, B. L., Sen and Co., 146-D., 2-3 
Lower Chitpore Rd. 

Smith Stanistreet and Co., Ltd., Stam- 
street House, IS, Convent Rd., Enlally, 

Smes Reshecase, Dutt and Co., 34-35, Ist 
floor, College St., Market. 

Thopmson, and Co., Ltd., R. Scott, 15, 
Chowiingliee Rd., 237, Bow Bazaar St. 

Turnbull Bros., Ltd., 1 and 2, Church 

\aidyaraja Pharmacy, 46, Beadoii Lane 
Street. 

China and Glassware. 

Bengal Potteries Ltd., 45, Tangra Rd. 

Bepm B^ri Paul, 97-2, Chve St. 

Hall anoAnderson Ltd., 31, Chowrmghee 
Rd., and Park St. 


Leslie and Co., W., Leslie House, 19, 
Chowrmghee Road. 

Osier, F. and Co., Ltd., 12, Old Court 
House Street. 

Smith and Wakefield, 30, Chowringhee 
(corner of Park Street) 

Whiteaway, Laidlaw and Co., Ltd., 7, 
Chowringhee Rd. 

Cigar Manufacturers and 
Dealers. 

Auddy, Hurry, Dass, 1 Chandney Chowk 
St. 

Deboo, B. D., 67, Ezra Street. 

Great Eastern Tobacco Co., 14-A, Clive 
Row. 

Imperial Tobacco Co., Ltd., Chve St. 

Nissim Bros., 158, Dharamtola St. 

Paul and Co., J. N., 142, Mamcktola St. 

Rameshwar Tobacco Co., 362, Grand 
Trunk Rd., Howrah. 

Spencer and Co., Ltd., 58, Strand Rd. 

Clock and Watch Makers and 
Dealers. 

Abrecht and Co., 17 and IS, Radha Bazaar 
St. 

Anglo-Indian Watch Co., 33, Bosepra 
South Bagh Bazaar. 

Anglo-Swiss Watch Co., 6 and 7, Dalhousie 
Sq., East. 

Ardeshir and C., C., 177, Dharamtola St. 

Arlington and Co., 16, Government Place. 

Bengal Gold Works, 116, Radha Bazar St. 

Boseck and Co., J., 17-3, Chowringhee Rd. 

Cooke and Kelvey, 20, Old Court House 
St. 

Edulji and Sons, K., 5, Dharamtola St. 

Ellis and Co., S., 21-1, Chowringhee Rd. 

Favre-Leuba and Co„ Ltd., Norton Bldgs. 
Dalhousie Sq., Corner, 

Garrard and Co., Ltd., 1-1 and 2, Dalhousie 
Sq. 

Great Western and Eastern Watch Co., 
178 and 179, Dharamtola St. 

Hall and Anderson Ltd., Chowringhee. 

Plamiltoii and Co., Ltd, 1, Old Court 
House Street. 

Josephson and Co„ 0., Great Eastern 
Flo tel, Arcade. 

Lilaram and Co., L. IT., 7 and 9, Park St. 

Limton Watch Co., 143 45, 7-8, Radha 
Bazaar Street, P. Box. 2076. 

Murray James and Co., (Black and 
Murray), 12, Government Place, East. 

West End Watch Co., 13, 14, Dalhousie 
Square. 
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Whiteaway Laidlaw and Co., Ltd., 7, 
Chowringhee Road. 

Cloth, Woollen, and Silk 
Merchants. 

Army and Navy Stores, Chowringhee Rd. 

Bandhab Bastralaya, 162, Bow Bazaar St. 

Hall and iVnderson, Ltd., Chowringhee. 

Indian States and Eastern Agency, 5, 
Temple Chambers. 

Jahar Lali Panna Lall and Co., 134, 
Canning Sr., 68, Cross St. 

Kamalalaya, College Street, Market. 

Khettear Mohun Dey and Co., Ltd., 7, 
Snstidur Dutt Lane, Calcutta. 

Luchmmaram Marodia, 92, Buktaram 
Babu Street. 

Marwari Stores Ltd., Cook's Bldg., 79-80, 
Lower Chitpore Rd. 

Mullick and Co., M, S., 194, Cross St. 

Muliick, Ananda Charan and Co., 167-5, 
Dharamtoia Street. 

Srinivasa Aiyangar and Co., T. R., 194, 
Cross Street. 

Whiteaway, Laidlaw and Co., Ltd., 7, 
Chowringhee Road. 

Coal Merchants. 

Andrew Yule and Co., Ltd., Clive Row. 

Banerjee and Co., 7, Swallow Lane. 

Banerjee and Co., A. C., 3/i., Bankshall 
St. 

Bird and Co., Clive Street. 

Dutt Co., J. C., 7, Swallow Lane. 

Martin and Co., 12, Mission Row. 

Turner, Morrison and Co., Ltd., 6, Lyons 
Range. 

Cycle Dealers and Repairers. 

Bentinck Cycle Co., 40, Bentinck St. 

Bhuttacharji, S. N., 5, Dharamtoia St. 

Crescent Cycle and Motor Co., 37 
Dharamtoia Street. 

General Cycle and Motor Co., 159 
Dharamtoia Street. 

Hashabi and Co., 9, Dharraatola Street. 

Kundu and Sons., S. M. 49, Bentinck St. 

Leslie and Co., W., Leslie House, 19, 
Chowringhee Road. 

New English Cycle Stores, 54, Bentinck 
St. 

Nundy and Co-., H. D., 50-5, 50-7 

Dharamotola St. 

Sen and Pandit, 49, Canning Street. 

Chaw, M. L. Ltd., 5-1, Dharamtoia, St. 

Sircar and Co., 0., 13-1, to 13-3, Harrison 
Road. 

Standard Cycle Co., 59-5, Harrison Road. 

Swami and Co., 82, South Rd., Entally 
and 404, Strand Road. 


Walter Locke and Co., Ltd., 4, Esplanade 
East. 

Whiteaway, Laidlaw and Co., Ltd., 7, 
Chowringhee Road: 

Enamel Works and Sign 
Board Makers. 

Bengal Enamel Works, Ltd., 1, Lall 
Bazaar. 

Martin and Co., 12, Museum Row. 

Roberts Kearsley and Co., Ltd., 20 
Strand Road. 

Engineers and Contractors. 

Abdooi Miyan and Sons, 49, Diamond 
Harbour. 

Ahamed, S., 14, Zakariah Street. 

Alfred Herbert (India), Ltd., 13, British 
Indian Street. 

Angus Engineering Works. 3, Clive Row. 

Asbestos and Belting Co., Ltd., 2, Clive 
Ghat Street. 

Associated British Engineers, Ltd., 23, 
Ezra Mansions, Govt. Place East. 

Bateman, F. E., 15, Clive Row. 

Bengal Engrg, Co., Ltd., 1, Pollock St. 

Bose and Co., D. N., 38, Monshatola Lane 

Bose, M. C., 47, Han Gbose Street. 

Braithwaite and Co., (Engineers) Ltd., 
Hide Road, Kidderpore. 

Brady and Co., Ltd., W. H., 26, Strand 
Rd. 

British Thompson Houston and Co., Ltd., 
Clive Bldgs., Ciive St. 

Britannia Buildings and Iron Co., Norton 
Building, Old Court House Corner. 

Burn and Co., Ltd., 12., Mission Row. 

Commercial Stores and iVgency Co., 60, 
Clive Street. 

Coral Engineering Works, Ltd., 4 and 5 
Waterloo Street, 

Dey and Co., K. C., 4, Mission Road. 

Dorman, Long and Co., Ltd., 8, Clive St. 

English Electric Co., Ltd., D-4, Clive 
Buildings. Clive St. 

Exporters and Importers. 

Aditya, A, K., 8-2, Hastings Street. 

Asiatic Export and Import Co., 23 and 24 
Strand Road. 

Birla Brothers, Ltd., 8, Royal Exchange 
Place. 

Blackwood, Blackwood and Co., 4, Lyons 
Range. 

Calcutta Supply Agency, 8, Canning St. 

Curnmbhoy and Co., Ltd., 33, B, Ezra 
Street. ♦ 

Elford Edwards, Ltd., 7, Old Court House 
Street, 
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Gorio Ltd., 22, Canning Street. 

Herbert Son and Co.. (Calcutta) Ltd. 
Room No. 67, 4 Dalhousie Square. 

Holland- Bombay Trading Co^ Ltd., 7. 

Indo-TradiDg Co*, P., Box 2293, 100, 
Clive Street. 

Leslie Herbert and Co., 1, British Indian 
Street. 

Metcalfe and Co., Mehta House, 29. Strand 
Road. 

Sassoon and Sons, Ltd., M. A., Room 
No. 23, 21, Old Couit House Street. 

Sen and Pandit, Mercantile Buildings, 
Lall Bazaar St. 

Senda and Co., (India) Ltd, 135, 
Canning Ctreet. 

Siddessur, Sen and Co.. (Merchants) Ltd., 
33, Canning Street, Room No. 15. 

Spencer and Co„ Ltd.. 32, Chowringhee. 

Volkart Brothers, 11, Clive Street. 

Walworth International Co., 14/2, Chve 
Row. 

Furniture Makers. 

City Furnishing Works 34, Bow Bazaar 
Street. 

Lazarus and Co., Ltd., C., 21, Convent 
Road, Entaliy. 

Patel, M. J. 28, Grant Street. 

Roy and Co., Babajee, 112, Lower 
Chitpore Road. 

Staynor and Co., 40-1, Free School, St., 
Gunny Merchants. 

Adamjee Hajee Dawood and Co., Ltd., 
55 Canning Street, 

Angus Co., Ltd., 3, Clive Row. 

Balfour and Co., 10, Canning Street. 

Becker, Grey and Co., (Calcutta), Ltd., 
Hongkong House, Council House Street. 

Bird and Co., Chartered Bank Buildings, 
Chve Street. 

Birla Bros., Ltd., 137, Canning Street. 

Chunder, S. C., 5, Chve Ghat Street. 

Gangee Sajun andCo,, 7. Pollock Street 

Harrison and Eastern Export Ltd., 
Wallace House’ 5, Bankshall Street. 

Hurry and Co., G. 41, Ezra Street. 

Lockhart, D. M. 66, Canning Street. 

Model General Stores Co., Bhawanipore. 

Sassoon and Sons, Ltd., M.V. 10, Chve St. 

Soobasha and Co., 30, Chve Street. 

Handwriting Experts. 

Bennett Cuthbert, W. Stephen House, 5 
DafeSusie Square. 

Bennett Henry, F. Hastings Street P. Box 
3644. 


Brewester, F., Continental Hotel, 
Document Specialist. 

Hardware Dealers and Iron 
Mongers. 

Ahmuty and Co., Ltd.. 100, Clive Street. 

Alexander Young (London), Ltd., 27-2, 
Strand Road. 

Alfred Herbert (India) Ltd., British Indian 
Street. 

Asbestos and Belting Co., Ltd., 7, Council 
House Street. 

Assam Bengal Commercials, Ltd., 154, 
Dharamtola Street. 

Burnik and Co., S. 62, Clive Street. 

Calcutta Builder’s Stores Ltd., 62, Bow 
Bazaar Street. 

Calcutta Cutlery and Engrg. Co., 20, 
Daramahatta Street. 

Calcutta Engineering Co., 9-D, Chve Row 

Calcutta Trading and Supply Agency, 73, 
Monshatola Lane, Kidderpore. 

Cameron and Co., Ltd. 22, Cannal Road, 
South. 

City Imports and Exports Ltd., 70. Clive 
Street. 

Dey and Co., 41-B., Clive Street. 

Dey, Jibon Krishna Bros., 41, Clive St. 

Dorman Cong and Co,, Ltd., 8, Clive St. 

Dutt and Co., 39,-1, College St. 

Eastern Merchants, 2 Royal Exchange 
Place. 

Eastern Product and Trading Co., Ltd,, 
285-9, Bow Bazaar Street. 

Express Trading Co., 32, Ezra St. 

Gresham and Co., S., 17, Ezra Mansions, 
Waterloo Street. 

Haider and Co., R. D., 8i-A, Clive St. 

Hassanally and Co., A. N., 21, Strand Rd. 
Convent. 

Holmes, Wilson and Co., Ltd., Norton 
Building. 

Ideal Engineering Stores, 41‘-B, Clive St. 

India Co., Ltd., 22, Canning Street. 

Ivan Jones Ltd., 12, Mission Row. 

Jessop and Co., Ltd., 93, Clive Street. 

Swami and Co., 40-1, Strand Road. 

Symington, Cox and Co., Ltd,, 4, Mission 
Row. 

Symonds and Co., Mercantile Buildings. 

Thomson and Co., Ltd., T. E. 9, 
Esplanade East. 

Hide and Skin Merchants. 

Forbes and Co., Ltd., A. 12, Dalhousie 
Square. 

Mohammad Amin Bros., 2-1, Mission 
Row. 
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Lyons (India) Ltd., 5, Hide Road. 

Mardie Arakie and Co., 19, Bow Bazaar 
Street. 

Mathews and Co., Ltd., C. ]., 28, Pollock 
Street. 

Max Staub Ltd., 86--A, Clive Street. 

Mehar Bux and Co., 10-2, Musalman 
Para Lane. 

Molla Enamel Hague Bros,, 7, Maharani 
Swarnamayi Road. 

Pasricha and Co., 4, Bolai Dutt Street. 

Pereira and Co , J. H. H. 120 
Dharamatola Street. 

Symington Cox and Co., Ltd., Mercantile 
Buildings. 

Ink Manufacturers. 

Ganges Printing Ink Factory Ltd., 22, 
Canning Street. 

Insurance Companies. 

Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd., (England) 
2, Hare Street. 

Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd., 4, Clive St., 

Bharat Insurance Co., Ltd., 100, Clive 
St P. Box 630. 

Birla Bros., Ltd., 8, Royal Exchange 
Place. 

Bombay Mutual Life Assurance Society, 
Ltd., Chief Agents, Dastidar and Sons, 
100, Clive Street. 

Empire of India Life Assurance Co., Ltd. 
28, Dalhousie Sq. 

Gillanders Arbuthnot and Co., 8, Clive St. 

Hindustan Co-op. Insce. Society Ltd., 
Corporation Street. 

Hindu Mutual Life Assurance Ltd., The, 
309, Bow Bazaar St., Secy. P. C. Roy, 

M. a. b. l. 

Liverpool and London and Globe Insu- 
rance Co., Ltd., 9, Clive St. 

Manufacturers^ Life Insce. Co., of Toronto 
Canada, McLeod House, 27, Dalhousie 
Sq. 

Motori Union Insurance Co., Ltd., The, 
1-2. Old Court House, Corner. 

New India Assurance Co., Ltd., The, 100 
Clive Street, P. Box. 113. 

North British and Mercantile Insurance 
Co., Ltd., 101-1, Clive St. 

Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corpora- 
tion Ltd., 32-1, Dalhousie Sq. 

Oriental Govt., Security Life Assurance 
Co., Ltd., 2 and 3, Clive Road. 

Prudential Assurarxe Co., Ltd., 8, Clive 
St. 

Jewellers, Gold and Silver 
Smiths and Precious Stone Dealers. 

Arlington and Co., 16, Government Place. 


Boseck and Co., 9-1, Prasanna Kumar 
Tagore Street. 

Carr and Mahalanobeis, 3, Chowringhee 

Cooke and Kelvey, 20 Old Court House St. 

Das Narain Chundra, 14, Raja Lane. 

Deva Agency, A-39, 40 and 41, New Muni- 
cipal Market. 

Dey, M. L., 97, Bow Bazaar St. 

Dayal Chand Nandy and Co., 18-2, Chow- 
ringhee. 

Dutt Bros., 71-1-A, Chambu Nath Pandit 
St. Bhowanipore 

Dutt Krishna Chandra, Mam 95, Russia 

Rd., North and 50-3, Harish Mukerjee 
Rd. 

Dutt, R. P., 49, Chambu Nath Pandit 
Street, Bhowanipore. 

Empire Trading Co., 29, Strand Rd. 

Garrard and Co., Ltd., 1-1 and 2, Dalhousie 
Sq. 

Ghose and Sons, 78-1, Harrison Rd. 

Ghosh Bros., and Co., 69-4, Russia Road 
North. 

Ghose and Co., j. K., 8-A, Mahratta Dutch 
Lane, Big Bazaar. 

Great Western and Eastern Watch Co., 
178-179, Dharamtola St. 

Greenbill and Co., M., 5, Camac St. 

Hariram and Co., K. D., 15-E. F., Lindsay 
Street. 

Indian Textile Co., Benares Museum, 10, 
Chowringhee Road. 

Jahar Lall Panna Lall and Co., 68, Cross 
St. 

Jo:ephson and Co., 0, Great Eastern 
Hotel, Arcade. 

Mullchand Choithram, A , 18, Sir Stuart 
Hogg., Market. 

Murray, James and Co., (Black and 
Murray) 12, Government Place, East. 

Peary Lall Bhansilal, 34, Bartolla St. 

Ramchand and Co., G., (Grand Emporium 
of Curios), 7-B, Lindsay St. 

Roy and Co„ 136 and 137, Radha Bazaar 
St. 

Roy Cousin and Co., Norton’s Buildings, 
23, Lai Bazaar St. 

Sen Bros., B-49, and 50, Municipal Market. 

Sirkar, C. 166, Bow Bazaar St. 

Sirkar, and Sons, B., Guinea House, 13 
Bow Bazaar St. 

Steel and Co., 99, Prinsep Street. 

Tal and Co., B. G., Boxarah, P.O.,^Bator, 
Howrah. 

1 United Trading Co., 44, Stand Road, 
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Walter, Keymer and Co., 31-C, Citolatala 

Lane. 

West End Watch Co,, 13 and 14. Dalhousie 
Square. 

Jute Merchants. 

xA.ngus Co., Ltd., 3, Cliva Row. 

Baiiav and Co., li. N., 7 - 1 , New Canal 
Rd 

Becker Gray and Co., (Calcutta), Ltd., 
Hongkong House, Council Hou-e St. 

Bhicanchand Choraria, 4, Kaja Woodinunt 
Street. 

Biria Bros., Ltd., 8, Royal Exchange 
Place. 

Chunder, S. C., 5, Clive Ghat St. 

Cox Bros, Ltd., 26. Dalhousie Sq. 

Demetrius Bros., 57, Radha Bazaar St. 

Dufus and Co., Ltd., J. C. National Bank 
Buildings 104, Clive St. 

East India Trading Co., 8-2, Hastings St. 

Ghuznavi and Co., A. H., 77-2, Dliaram- 
tola Street. 

Gregory and Co., G. L M., 3, Clive Row. 

Guzdar and Co , P. E., 44, Ezra St. 

Howorth and Co., W., I, Commercial 
Buildings, Clive St. 

Hazarimul Heeralall 143, Cotton Street. 

Hazarimul Maltanmuil, 15, Normal Lohia 
Street. 

Hursingh Nehalchand, 1, Portuguese 
Church Street. 

Kiilick Nixon &: Co., 101, Clive Street. 

Kundu & Sons, S. M. 10-11, Esplanade. 

Landale Sc Morgan, 11, Clive Street. 

Miller & Co.. D. L. 28, Dalhousie Sq. 

Modie, R. K. Ill, Canning Street. 

Paul & Co , A. C. 4, Commercial Bldgs. 

Ramdutt Ramkissendass, 31, Banstollah 
Street. 

Roy Chowdhnry and Co., K. G., 44, 
Balaram Majumdar St. 

Scott James and Sons, Ltd., 2 Old Court 
House Corner. 

Sira and Co., Ltd., R., 2, Clive Row. 

Smith Porrestor and Co., 5, Clive Ghat 
Street. 

Soor and Co., S. C , 105, Radha Bazaar 
Street. 

Tata Sons, Ltd., 100, Clive St. 

Lock and Safe Makers 
AND Dealers. 

Das and Co., (Lock and Safe Experts), 
Marble House, 42, Dharrumtaia St. 

Ghose-Ddss and Co.,^(Chitpore Lock and 
Safe Works), 42-1, Lockgate Road, 
Cossipore. 


Godrej and Boyce Mfg. Co., LtD., 
102, Clive Street. 

Indian Industrial and Importers" Alliance, 
2i, Canning St., 

Leslie and Co., W., Leslie ITouse, 19 
Chownnghee Rd. 

Steel Safes and Furnitme Works, 35, 
Diamond Plarbour Pd., Kidderpore. 

Walter Locke and Co., Ltd., 4, Esplanade 

E. 

Whiteaway, Laidlaw and Co., Ltd., 7, 
Chownnghee Rd. 

Machinery Dealers. 

Alexander Young (London), Ltd., 27-2’ 
Strand Rd. 

Alfred Herbert (India), Ltd., 13-3, Strand 
Road. 

Angus Keith and Co:, 98-5, Clive St. 

Armstrong and Co., E., 2, Clive Buildings. 

Associated British Engineers, Ltd., 23, 
Ezra, Mansions, Govt. Place, East. 

Associated British Machine Tool Makers 
Ltd., Temple Chambers, 6, Old Post 
Office. 

Avery Ltd., W. and T., Waterloo St. 

Babcock and Wilcox Ltd., 10, Clive St. 

Balmer Lawrie and Co., Ltd. 103, Clive 
Street. 

Bando and Co., IS, Clive Street. 

Beharylall Dutt and Sons, 30, Clive St. 

Bengal Meta. Trading Co., 29, Stiand Rd. 

Bery and Co., C. D., 43, Rippon Street. 

Birmingham Stores and Agency Co., 21, 

Canning Street. 

B'“>roach Electric Co., 48, Bow Bazaar St. 

Brady and Co., Ltd., W. PL, 26, Strand 
Road. 

British Engineering Stores Co., 17, Can- 
ning Street. 

Burn and Co., Ltd., Hongkong Bank 
Bldgs. 

Calcutta Engineering Co., 7-D, Clive St. 

Calcutta Industrial Syndicate, 5, College 
Square. 

Coral Engineering Works, Ltd., 4 and 5. 
Waterloo Street. 

Crosley Bros., Ltd., Mangoe Lane. 

Eastland Trading Syndicate, 91-4, Clive 
Street. 

English Electric Co., Ltd., D-4, Clive 
Bldgs., 8, Ciive St. 

Ghatack and Co Behala. 

Gbose and Co., M. N., 20-1, Lall Bazaar 
Street, 

Gienfield and Kennedy Ltd., Temple 
Chamber 6 Old Post Office. St. 
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Greaves Gotten and Co., Ltd., I\Iercantile, 
Buildings, Lail Bazaar St. 

Heatly and Gresham, Ltd., 6, Waterloo 
Street. 

Howrah Engineering Co., 43., Circular 
Road, Khurut, Howrah. 

India Rubber, Gutta-Percha and Telegraph 
Works Co., Ltd., 7, Old Court House 
Street. 

Ingersoll Rand (India'i Ltd,, 15, Clive St. 

Ivan Jones, Ltd., 12, Mission Row. 

Jessey and Co., Ltd., (Successors to Jessie 
and Co.), 42, Strand Road. 

Jessop and Co., Ltd., 93, Clive Street, 

Knowles Ltd., G., 10, Strand Road. 

Leslie and Co., W, Leslie House, 19, 
Chowringhee Road. 

Linotype and Machinery Ltd., 21, Bo\v 
Bazaar Street. 

Marshall Sons and Co., (India), Ltd., P. 
B. 22. 

Maurice George and Son, 52-*^., Diamond 
Harbour Road, Alipor#. 

McGregor and Balfour Ltd., IS, Clive 
Row, 

Metcalfe and Co., Mehta Hou'e, 29, 
Strand Road. 

Metropolitan Vickers Electrical Co., Ltd., 
Hongkong House, Council House St. 

Milton and Co., Ltd., A., 156, Dharara- 
tollah Street. 

Mirres Bickerton and Day Ltd., 11, Clive 
Street. 

Mirrless Watson and Co., Ltd., 11, Clive 
Street. 

Mookherjee and Co., A. 40- A, Dr. 
Jagobindhu Lane, Bow Bazaar. 

Morarji Zinabhai and Sons., Vaid Street. 
Daman Road, B. B. 

Mullick and Co., P. 21, Canning Street. 

Orient Machinery Co., 12, Clive Row. 

Oriental Electric Engg. Co., 19, Bow 
Bazaar Street. 

Oriental Machinerj^ Supplying Agency, 
Ltd , 20-1, Lall Bazaar Street. 

Parry's Engineering Ltd., 11, Clive St. 

Planters' Stores and Agency Co., Ltd. 
11, Clive Street. 

Railways and Industrial Equipment Ltd., 
Mercantile Buildings, Lall Bazaar. 

Roberts McLean and Co., Ltd., Mercantile 
Buildings, Lall Bazaar, 

Rolfe and Co., H,, 3~1, Mangoe Lane. 

Sen and Sons, K. B., 7-G., Clive Row. 

Standard Knitting and Commercial Cor- 
poration 16, Clive Street. 

Symington Cox and Co., Ltd., 4, Mission 
Row. 


Thomas Robinson and Son (India), Ltd., 
24, Park Street. 

Turnbull Bros., Ltd., 1 and 2, Hare St. 

Vernal and Co., M. S., 5, Council House 
Street. 

Volkart Bros., 91, Clive Street. 

Walford and Co., Mercantile Buildings, 
Lall Bazaar Street, 

Worthington Simpson Ltd., 10, Clive St 
Match Machine Manufacturers 
AND Dealers. 

Esavi India Match Mfg. Co., 46 — 1 — 1, 
Muraripukur Road. 

Indo-German Trading Agency, 11, 
Dalhousie Square. 

Metha M. N. 55, Ezra Street. 

Mohamed, H. Bashir and Md. Khalil 101, 

Canning Street 

Measuring Instrument Dealers. 

Ciemens Bros., and Co., D., 4, Clive 
Buildings, Clive Street. 

Metcalfe and Co., Mehta House 29, 
Strand Road. 

Oriental Machinery Supplying Agency, 
Ltd,, The, 29-1, Lall Bazaar Street. 

Mechanical Engineers. 

Allen Berry and Co., Head Office and 
Works 62, Hazra Road, Ballygunge. 

Balmer, Lawrie and Co., Ltd., 103, Clive 
Street. 

Bando and Co , Bikanir Buildings Lall 
Bazaar. 

Bengal Engg. Co , 12-B., Mangoe Lane* 

Braithwate and Co., (India) Ltd., Clive 
St., Works Hide Road, Kidder pore. 

Burn and Co., Ltd., 12, Mission Row. 

Clyde Engg. Co., Ltd., Showroom, 21-2, 
Chowringhee Road. 

Coral Engineering Works, Ltd., 4 and 5, 
Waterloo Street. 

Das and Co., D. K, 233, Beiilios Road, 
Howrah. 

Dey and Co., M. L. 28, Coolootola St 

Dey and Co,, 158, Dharamtola St. 

Dutt and Co., P. N. 12, Clive Row. 

Eastern Merchants, 2, Royal Exchange 
Place. 

Engineering Stores and Mfg. Co., 100, 
Beltollah Road, P. 0. Kaiighat. 

Forbes and Co., W., (Engineer) Ltd., 26, 
Waterloo Street. 

Globe Engg, Works, 150, Lower Chitpore 
Road. 

Heatly and Gresham, Ltd., 6, Waterloo 
Street. • 

Imperial Engineering Works, 15-3, Ar- 
menian St* 
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International Trade Development, 84 

Clive Street. 

James and Co., Geo. F., 46, Wellesly St. 

jessop and Co., Ltd., 93, Clive St. 

John Fowler and Co., (India), Ltd., 

Temple Chambers, Old Post Office St. 

Jost^s Engg. Co., Ltd., 6, IVLngoe Lane 

Kar and Co., Bikanir Blogs., 8-B, Lall 
^3az<aar St. 

Leslie and Co., W., Leslie House, 19, 
Chowrmghee Road. 

Mansfield and Sons, 16, Tangra Road, 
Entally. 

Mar-hall Son-? and Co., (India\ Ltd., 
Post Box\ 22. 

Milton and Co., Ltd., A., 156, Dbaramtola 
Street. 

Railway and Industrial Equipment Co., 
Ltd., 10, Mercantile Blags. 

Roberts McLean and Co,, Ltd., Mercantile 
Buildings, Lall Bazaar. 

Rolfe and Co., H., 3-1, Mangoe Lane. 

Thompson John (Wolverhampton), Ltd., 
P. Box 420. 

Thompson and Co., Ltd., T. E., 9, Es- 
planade, East. 

Turnbull Bros., Ltd., 1 and 2, Hare St. 

Worthington Simpson, Ltd., 10, Clive St. 

Mica and Micanite Merchants. 

Alexander Young (London), Ltd., 16-2, 
Strand Road- 

Becker Grey and Co., (Calcutta), Ltd., 
Hongkong, Council House Street. 

Eastern Trading Corporation, 248, Bow 
Bazaar Street, 

International Trade Development, 84 
Clive Street. 

Knowles Ltd., G„ 10 Strand Road. 

Mining Engineers. 

Burn & Co., Ltd., 12, Mission R.w, 

Dorman Long and Co., Ltd., 8, Clive St. 

Ingersoll Rand (India) Ltd., 15, Clive St. 

Mam & Co., Ltd , A, and J., 10, Clive St. 

Turnbull Bros., Ltd , 1 and 2 Hare St 

Motor Car Agents, Engineers 
AND Accessories Dealers. 

Alfred Herbert (India), Ltd , 13-3, Strand 
Road. 

Allen Berry and Co , Ltd., Head Office 
and Workshop 62, Flazra Rd, Bally- 
gunge Showrooms 24, Park St. 

Anglo- Asiatic Automobile Co., 40-B, Free 
School St. 

Bengal Motor Car Co., 243, Upper Circular 
Road, Halsh Bagan Calcutta, 


French Motor Car Co., Ltd., 234-3, 
Lower Circular Hoad. 

India Rubber Gutta-Percha and Tel. 

Works Co , Ltd., Old Com t Hou'^e St. 
International Tyres and Motors Ltd., 
2, I owland Road. 

Milton and Co , Ltd., A., 156, Dbaramtola 
Street. 

Ramaekers and Co , Ltd., 7. Old Court 
House Street. 

Spencer Ltd., 23, Convent Road. 

Symington Cox and Co. Ltd, Mercantile 
Buildings Lall Bazaar Street. 
Tlnrn}Corft (India), Ltd,, Mg. Agents, 
i urner Morrison and Co , Ltd., 6, 
Lyons Range. 

Walter Locke and Co., Ltd., 4, Esplanade 
E. 

Musical Instruments Makers 
AND Dealers. 

Bavan and Co., Ltd., T. E. Grosvenor 
House, Old Court Hou^e Street. 
Bhuttacharjee, S. N. 5, Dharamtollah St. 
Biswas and Son 5, Lower Chitpore Road. 
Dey and Son^, K. C., 96, Lower Chitpore 
Road. 

Kundu and Sons, S. M. 49, Bentmck St. 
Miller and Co., 7, Lower Chitpore Road. 
Mullick Bros., 182, Dbaramtola St. 

Rana P. and Co., 2, Lower Chitpore Road. 
Sarat Ghose and Co , 11, Esplanade. 

Sen and Bros,, N. B., 11, Esplanade. 
Shaw, M. L. Ltd., 5-1, Dbaramtola St. 
Saha, C. C., Ltd., 170, Dbaramtola St. 

Newspapers and Journals. 
Amrita Bazaar Patnka, Ltd., 2, Ananda 
Chatterjee Lane, (Daily) 

Ananda Bazaar Patnka 1, Baman Street 
(Daily) 

Advance, 74, Dbaramtola St., (Daily) 
Basumati 166, Bow Bazaar St., (Daily) 
Bandemataram, 59, Patuatola Lane. 
(Daily). 

Capital, 1 Commercial Buildings, (Weekly) 
Commerce Ltd*, 300 and 303, Bowbazaar 
St. (Weekly). 

Englishman Ltd , “ Statesman House*' 
Chowrmghee Sq, t^Weekly) 

Forward, 32, Upper Circular Rd, (Daily) 
Indian Railway Gazette 13, Ezra Man- 
sions. (Weekly; 

India Monthly Magazine, 3, Wellesley 
Place. (Monthly) 

Orient, The. Calcutta (Weekly) 
Mohammadi, 91, Upper Circular Road. 
(Weekly) 
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Planters’ Journal and Agriculturist, 13, 
Ezra Mansions, (Weekly) 

Pioneer Civil and Military Gazette, 14 
Hare Street. (Daily) 

Star of India, 9, Dharamtollah Street. 
(Daily) 

Statesman Ltd., “ Statesman House” 
Chownnghee Sq. (Daily) 

Times of India 13/1 and 2, Government 
Place East. (Daily and Weekly) 

Vishwamitra, 14-lA, Shambhu Chatterjee 
St. (Daily) 

OPTICIANS. 

Calcutta Optical Co., 45, Amherst St., 
Beach 2, Harrison Rd. 

City Optician The, 19-A, Bow Bazaar 
Street. 

Dey Bros., 162 Bow Bazaar Street. 

Great Western and Eastern Co., 178 and 
179, Dharamtola St. 

Hahnemann Home. Ltd., P. Box 7802, 
2-1, College St. 

Lawrence & Mayo Ltd., 11, Govern- 
ment Place East. 

Lyon Ltd , C. Y., 30 B, Chownnghee Rd. 

Stephens and Co., Ltd., 275-6-7-S and 
276-C., Bow Bazaar St. 

Walter Bashnell, Ltd., Grosvenor House, 
21, Old Court Plouse St. 

PAPER dealers. 

A. B. Sons and Co., Swallow Lane. 

Andrew Yule and Co., Ltd., Clive Row. 

Bengal Paper Mills Co., Lid., Mang. 
Agents : Balmer Lawrie and Co., Ltd., 
103, Clive Street. 

Calcutta Paper Trading Co., 123, Canning 
Street. 

Chunder & Co., L. N., 114, Radha 
Bazaar Street. 

Daw, Mullick and Co., 97, Old China 
Bazaar Street. 

Dickinson, John and Co., Ltd , Mercantile 
Bldgs., Lall Bazaar St, 

Dutt and Co., 5, Harrison Road. 

Eastern Trading Co., 14, College St. 

Kelly and Co., 11, Sita Kanta Bannerjee 
Lane, Bagh Bazaar P. 0. 

Lochen and Co., G., 22 Canning St. 

Mitra Bros., 98, Clive Street. 

Titaghur Paper Mills Ltd., (F. W. 
Heilgers and Co.,) Royal Exchange. 

Wiggins, Teepe and Alex. Fine (Export) 
Ltd., 6, Mangoe Lane. 

Patent & Trade Marks Agents. 

DePenmng & DePennmg, Canning St. 

Remfry & Son. (Estd. 1827) 21, Old 
Court House St. 


Perfumers, 

Abdul Satar & Co., S. 11 Colootola St. 

Anand & Co.. 64, Ezra Street. 

Bengal Chemical & Pharmaceutical Works, 
15, College Square. 

Bengal National Chemical Works, 

12-A., jagadish Nath Roy Lane. 

Calcutta Trading House, 159, Muktaram 
Babu St. 

Mullik& Co., P.C., 356, Upper Chitpore Rd. 

Paradise Perfumery Plouse, 75, Colootolah 
Street. 

Punjab Soap Factory, P. A. B., 55, 
Canning St. 

Pears & Co.. 129-1, Bow Bazaar St. 

Smith Stanistreet & Co , Ltd , Regd. Office. 
Stanistreet House, 18, Convent Rd. 

Strmaih Chemical Works Ltd., 2, College 
Square. 

Sun & Co., 54, Canning St. 

Photographic Material Dealers. 

Adair Dutt k Co., Ltd., 5, Dalhousie 
Square St. 

Army & Navy Co-operative Society, 41, 
Chownnghee Rd. 

Calcutta Camera House, 1S9, Dharamtola 
Street. 

Dutt & Co., Nobin Chunder, 19 & 173, 
Dharamtola St. 

East India Trading Co., 8-2, Hasting St. 

Frank Rose & Co., Ltd., 

15-7, Chownnghee. 

Kodak, Ltd., 17, Park St. 

Photographic Stores & Agency Co., 

154, Dharamtolah Street 

Prince & Co., 15, Dent Mission Lane, 

Kidderpore. 

Shaw Ltd., M. L., 5-1, Dharamtollah St. 

Smith Stanistreet Co., Ltd., Rgd. Office:- 
Stamstreet House, 18, Convent Rd. 

Wellington & Ward, Ltd., Tower House 
Chowrmghee Square. 

Picture Dealers & Framers. 

Art Framing Co., Harrison Rd. 

Chaitanya Lai Dey, 165, Lower Chitpore 
Road. 

Chandra & Bros., H, D., 162, Lower 
Chitpore Rd. 

Dey & Co., 2-2. Corporation Street. 

Piecegoods Merchants. 

Ghuznavi & Co., A. H., 19, Strand Rd 

Greaves, Cotton & Co , Ltd., Mercantile 
Buildings, Lall Bazaar. 

Gupta and Co , S. J., 5. Mooktaram Row. 

Herbert Whiteworth, Ltd., Stephens 
House, Dalhousie Square. 
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Indian Textiles Co., 16, Chowringbee Rd. 
Indian States and Eastern Agency, 

5, Temple Chambers. 

Japan Trading Cotton Co., Ltd., D-d, Clive 
Buildings, Clive St. 

Marwari Stores, Ltd., 160, Harrison Rd. 
Steiners Ltd., A.3, Clive Buildings, 

8, Give St. 

Tabazzo Valtera Ltd.. Mercantile Bldgs., 
Lall Bazaar. 

Plumbago Merchants. 

Alfred Herbert (India) Ltd., 13, British 
Indian St, 

Thermic Steel Co., Ltd., B-5, Clive Bldgs,, 
8, Clive St. 

Walworth International Co., 14-2, 

Clive Row. 

Printers and Lithographers. 

Art Press, 20, British Indian St. 

Banerjee and Co., B. L., 62, Clive St. 
Bengal Art Studio and Printing Ltd., 

82, Nimtollah Ghat St. 

Calcutta Gen^eral Printing Co., Ltd., 
(Edinburgh Press) 

300, Bow Bazaar St. 

Calcutta Publishing Syndicate, 26, 
Ramrattan Bose Lane, Shyam Bazaar. 
Calcutta Photo Type Co., 1, Crooked Lane. 
Calcutta Printing Works, 12, Waterloo St. 
Calcutta Tin Printing Works, Bechu 
Chatterjee St. 

Caledonian Printing Co., Ltd., 

3, Wellesley Place . 

Govt, of India Central Publication Branch, 
8, Hastings St. 

Imperial Art Cottage, 1, Tagore Castle St. 
Imperial Art Press, 12-B. Beliaghatta 
Main Road. 

Lakshmi Colour Printing Works, 

13, David Joseph Lane. 

Miller and Co., 1, Pollock St. 

Model Printing Works, 5, Bentinck St. 
Modern Art Press, 21, Hyat Khan Lane. 
National Oranamental Litho Works, 23, 
Banerjee Lane, Bow Bazaar St. 
Newman's Printing Works, 21, Meredith 
Lane. 

Paul and Co., G. N., 67-6, Bolaram Dey 
Street. 

Thacker's Press & Directories Ltd, 

6, Mangoe Lane. 

Printing Machine Accessories 
J dAKERS & Dealers. 

Banerjee, K., 8, Canning St. 

Chowdhury, A* K., 5, Ezra St. 


Dickinson, John and Co., Ltd., 21, Old 
Court House Rd. 

Hooghly Ink Co., Ltd., 433, Grand Trunk 
Road. 

Indo-Swiss Trading Co., 28, Pollock St. 

Lan-^ton Monotype Corporation, Ltd., 
27-5, Waterloo St., 30, Strand Rd. 

Linotype and Machinery, Ltd., 21, Bow 
Bazaar Street. 

Printing Machinery and Equipment Co., 
The, Clive Buildings, 8, Clive St. 

Printing Materials Dealers. 

Ashu, Tosh, Auddy and Co., 16, Lower 
Chitpore Rd. 

Chandra Mohun Soor and Co., 105, Radha 
Bazaar Street. 

Dickinson, John and Co., Ltd., 21, Old 
Court House St. 

Ganges Printing Ink Factory Ltd., 22, 
Canning St. 

Hazra and Co , Radha Bazaar Street. 

Indo-Swiss Trading Co., 2, Pollock St. 

Nilmoney, Harder Sc Co., 106, Radha 
Bazaar St. 

Radio Dealers. 

Fazalbhoy Ltd. 

IMullick Bros., 182, Dharamtola St. 

Radio Supply Stores Ltd., 8, Dalhousie 
Sq. 

Rogers and Co, 23. Lall Bazaar Street, 
Norton Bldgs. 

Sen N. B. and Bros., 21, Chowringbee. 

Saha, C. C. Ltd., 170, Dharamtola St. 

Soap Manufacturers. 

Bengal Soap Factory, 1 1, Paikpara Rd. 

British India Soap Co., Ltd., 29“lj 
Lall Bazaar St. 

Calcutta Chemical Co., Ltd., 

The Ballygunge. 

Calcutta Industrial Syndicate, Head office 
15, College Square. 

Stationers. 

Biswas and Co. H. C., 38 Radha Bazaar St. 

British Typewriter Co., 

Old Court House St. 

British Indian Engg. Stores, 

47, Radha Bazaar. 

Calcutta Fine Art Cottage, 7, Dharamtola 
Street. 

Calcutta Paper Trading Co., 

133, Canning Street. 

Dickinson, John and Co., Ltd., 

Mercantile Bldgs. 

Express Trading Co., 32, Ezra St. 
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Gestetner (India) Ltd., D., 32, Grosvenor 
House (Duplicators). 

Guptoo and Co., F. N., 

12, Belliaghatta Rd. 

Hall and Anderson, Ltd., 31, Cbowringhee 
Road and Park St. 

Indo-Swiss Trading Co., 27, Pollock St. 

Lewis and Co., 12, Waterloo St. 

Mullick and Co., P. C., 356, Upper 
Chitpore Road. 

Roneo, Ltd., 9. Clive Street. 

Stephen's Typewriter Co., 

12, British Indian St. 

Thacker, Spink & Co., 3. Esplanade East. 

Whiteaway, Laidlaw & Co., Ltd., 

7, Cbowringhee Road. 
Steel Trunk Manufacturers 
& Dealers. 

Bengal Iron Factory, 

374, Upper Chitpore Road. 

Bharati Factory, Ltd., 41 Muslidhari St. 

Leslie ^ Co.. Leslie Hoase, 19, 

Chowringliee Road. 

Mullick 8l Co., 1. B, 80 and 161-1. 

Old China Bazaar St. 

Puma Chandra Basak, 40, Canning St. 

Tea Estate Suppliers. 

Alexander Ltd., 26, Strand Rd. 

Balmer Lawrie and Co., Ltd., 103, Clive 
Street. 

Davidson and Co., Ltd , 11, Clive St. 

Indo-Trading Co„ P. Box 2293, 100 Clive 
Street. 

Ivan Jones, Ltd., 12, Mission Row, 

Leslie and Co., W., Leslie House, 19, 
Chownnghee Road. 

Marshall Sons and Co., (India), Ltd., Clive 
Street. 

McGregor and Balfour, Ltd., 15, Clive 
Row. 

Planters" Stores & Agency Co., Ltd., 
P. 0. Box 154, 11, Clive Street. 

Roberts, McLean and Co., Ltd,, Mercan- 
tile Buildings, Lall Bazaar. 

Universal Trading Co., 33, Canning St. 
Telephone Materials Dealers. 

Ericsson Telephones, Ltd., Grosvenor 
House, 21, Old Court Hou^^e St. 

Siemens Bros, and Co., D-4, Clive Bldgs., 
Clive Street. 

Theatres. 

Alfred Theatre, 91, Harrission Road. 

Chitra The. 83, Cornwallis St 

Chubi Ghur, Harrison Road. 

Chinese Theatre, 12- A, Chittaranjan 
Avenue South. 


Cornwallis Theatre, 133, Cornwallis St. 
Crown Cinema, 138-1. Cornwallis St. 
Elpbinstone Picture Palace 4, Chow- 
ringhee Place. 

Empire Theatre, 4, Chowringee Place. 
Empress Theatre, 91, Riissa Road. 

Howrah Cinema Ltd., 1 and 2, Telkal 
Ghat Road. 

Imperial Theatre, 10, Tarachand Dutt St. 
Kidderpore Cinema Palace 33, Circular 
Garden Reach Road. 

Metrone, Calcutta. 

Minerva Theatre, 6, Beadon Street. 

Natya Mandir Ltd., 138, Cornwallis St. 
New Cinema, 171, Dharamtola St. 

New Empire Theatre, 1, Humayun Place. 
Pathe India, 10-11, Esplanade Row East 
Paragon, 150, Lower Chitpore Rd. 

Plaza 19, Cbowringhee Place. 

Puma Theatre, 54, Russa Road South. 
Regal Theatre 4 Corporation St. 

Ronuck Mahal, 32 Dharamtola St 
Ripon Theatre, 38, Mechua Bazaar. 

Shaw Ltd. M.L , 7-C, Lindsay St. 

Timber Merchants. 

Bird and Co., Chartered Bank Buildings, 
Clive Street, 

Calcutta Builders" Stores, Ltd., 62, Bow 
Bazaar Street. 

Calcutta Industrial Syndicate, 15, College 
Square. 

Ellerman’s Arracan Rice and Trading Co., 
Ltd., 26, Dalbousie Sq 
Howrah Mechanical Wood Works, 254-2, 
Panchanantollah Rd., Howrah. 

Ideal Engg. StoreSj 41-B, Clive St. 
Mallock and Co., Mallock Bldg., 121-4, 
Prinsep Street. 

Mansfield and Sons, 16, Tangra Road. 
Martin and Co., 12 Mission Row. 

Miller's Timber and Trading Co., Ltd., 
26, Dalhousie Square. 

Standard Wood Sc Iron Works, 48 2, 

Gariahat Road. 

Warren & Co., Ltd., W. P., Hartford 

House, 12 Lindsay St. 

Tobacconists. 

Davidson Sc Co., 4, Lmdsay St, 

Eastern Tobacco Co., (Room No. 5). 

8-2, Hastings St. 
Great Eastern Stores, Ltd., 30, 

Cbowringhee. 

Imperial Tobacco Co., of (India) Ltd., 
National Bank Bldgs. Cl^ye St. 
Indian Leaf Tobacco Development Co., 

Ltd., 5. Fairlie Place. 
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loseph Crossfield & Sons, Ltd., 63, 

Ganahat Reach. 

Nissim Bros., 158, Dharanitola St, 

Paul Agency., 55, College St. 

Peninsular Tobacco Co., Ltd., 5, 

Fairlie Place. 

Tobacco Manufacturers (India), Ltd., 

a?. Chownnabee. 


Toy Merchants, 

Benin Behai y Das k Sons, 63, F. G., 

Kadha Bazaar. 

Boldnath Das & Co., 

7, Old China Bazaar St. 

Type Founders & Dealers, 

Calcutta Art Press, 

20, British Indian Street. 

Calcutta Photo Type Co., 

1, Crooked Lane. 

Dickinson & Co., Ltd., John, 21, 

Old Court House Street. 
Indo-European Machinery Co., 

48, Radha Bazaar St. 
Nilmony Haider & Co., 106, 

Radha Bazaar St. 


Eastern Type Foundry, 18 Brindaban 

Bysack St., P. 0 , Hatkola. 
Indo-Swiss Trading Co., 2, Church Lane. 
Oriental Type Foundry. 16 Lower 

Chitpur Road. 

Thacker, Spink & Co., 6, Mangoe Lane. 
Waterproof Goods Manufacturers. 
Ellermann*s Aracan Rica & Trading 

Co., Ltd., 26, Dalhousie Sq, 
Weighing Machine Makers. 
Avery Ltd., W. & T., 28-2, Waterloo St. 
Bharat Weighing Scales and Engg. 

Syndicate, 21, Kaiachund Nandy Lane. 
McKenna Bryan & Co., 90, Ripon St. 

Wireless Apparatus Dealers. 
Deradio Co., 5-1, Kenderdine Lane. 

India Electric Works, 25, South Road, 

Entaliy. 

Jost Engg. Co., Ltd., 6, Mangoe Lane. 
Radio Equipment Co, The, 15-2, 

Chowringhee. 

Radio Supply Stores, 9, Dalhousie Sq. 
Rogers & Co., G., 23, Lall bazaar St. 
Shaw Ltd., M. L., 5-1, Lindsay St 
Standard Telephone & Cables Ltd., 

Clive Buildings. 


MADRAS 


Accountants and auditors. 

Iyer, Papanasam, Narayanaswami,Swami- 
natban, B.A., G.D.A., Messrs. P.N. S. Iyer 
& Co. P. B. 367, Mt. Road. 

Arunajatai, Panchapakesa G D.A , Messr-. 
Arunachatai & Viswanathan, 113, 
Armenian St., G. T. Madras. 

Bmdin Sidney Albert, A.C.A., C/o \^essrs. 

Fraser & Ross, 17, Armenian St, G.T, 
Brahmiyya Parvathaneni B.A., F.s.A.A. 
Messrs. Brahmiyya k Co„ KondiChetty 
Street, G.T. 

Dandeker Ganesh Mahadev B,A., A S.A.A., 
8, Sunkurma Chetty St., G.T. 

Ganapathy Niiakanta Iyer, G.D.A., Messrs. 
Kuppusamy & Ganapaty, 82-83, Sembu- 
doss St , G.T. 

Gill, Synl, a.c.a., Messrs. Fraser 6c Foss, 
17, Armenian St., G.T. 

Gnananadulu Guppag antulu, G.D.'.. 34, 
Godown St., G.T. 

Goodwin John Stanely, A.C.A., Messrs. 

Fraser & Ross. 17, Armenian St, G.T. 
Gopaiaknshna Row, Kalmadi g.D.a. 
Messrs. Kalmadi 6c Ekambaram, 5, 
Errabalu Chetty St. G.T. 

JambunatHan a.n. 11, Venkatachala- 
mudali St., P,T. 


John Kola, G.D.A., Messrs. K. John & Co., 
11, Sullivans Garden, Mylapore. 

Josbi Dattatraya Ganesh M.A., A.S.A.A., 
Messrs. M. K. Dandker & Co., National 
Insce. Buildings, Esplanade, G.T. 

Kotadia Laxmi^ankar, Someshvar, G.D.A. 
No. 7, Luckmudoss St., P.T, Krishna- 
swami, Coimbatore, Ramacbandra G.D.A. 
57., Kothwakhavadi St, Saidapet. 

Krishnaswami S., i\Iessrs. Kuppuswami & 
Ganapathi, 82-83, Sembudoss St., G. T. 

Kunjithapatbam, Tiruppapuliyur, Sadhu 
B.A., G.D.A., 40 Apparswami Koil St, G.T. 

Marshall Gorden Shells Walker c. A., c/o 
Messrs. Fraser & Ross, 17 Armenian St, 
G.T. 

Mathrubuthem, Lalgudi Seshasayee, 17 
Armenian St. 

Mudaliar Manicka Kandaswamy G.D.A., 
Messrss Fraser 6c Ross, 17, Armenian 
Street, G T. 

Nayudu Perambati Muniswami Varadara- 
juiu, G.D.A. Messrs. P. M. V. Nayudu & 
Co., 34, Ramasamy St , G.T. 

Narasimhan, Kullapalli, Messrs. G. Nara- 
simhan & Co., 30, Mukkar Nailamuthu 
St, P. B. No. 24, 
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Panchanatham, Kalpathi Viswanatha Iyer, 
91, Venkatachala Mudali St. Roya- 
pettah, 

Pirrie Janies Voce A. C. A., Messrs. 
Fraser & Ross, 17, Armenian St. 

Price Ronald Geoffrey Noel B.sc. (London) 
A.C.A., c/o Messers. Fraser and Ross, 
17, Armenian St. 

Purshotham Batchu G.D.A., Messrs. C.C. 
Reddy and Co., 219, Armenian St. 

Rajagopalan, Tnvadi Swaminathan, M.A., 
G.D.A, Messrs. P. N. S. Iyer and Co., 
p.B. 367, Mount Road. 

Sastri Chavali Subbramanyya B A., (Hons) 
F.s.A.A , Messrs. Sastri and Shah, 
Chartered Bank Buildings, Armenian 
Street. 

Shah Ramanlal Bogilal B. Com. G.D.A., 
F.s.A.A., Messrs. Sastri and Shah, Char- 
tered Bank Buildings, Armenian St. 

Sivabogam (Miss) R. B.A., c/o Messrs. 
Sastri and Shah, Armenian St 

Subbramanyya Iyer Papagudi Samu 
Sastrigal, B.A., G.D.A., Messrs. P S. 
Subbramanyya Iyer and Co., Lmghi 
Chetty St. 30. 

Ubaidulla A.,Mohema4 G.D.A., Messrs. A.M. 
Ubaidulla and Co., 97, Angappa Naik 
St., Muthialpet G.T. 

Venkatasubbayya Naidu Kondrou G.D.A., 
93, Godown St, 

Viswanathan, Seilaknshna G.D.A,. Messrs. 
Arunajatai and Viswanathan 113, 
Armenian St., G.T. 

Architects & Surveyors. 

Chitale, L. M. Consulting Architect, 

New Street, Sreepuram, Royapettah. 

Jackson and Barker, Mount Road. 

Sirdar 6c Partners, Mount Road. 

Arms and Ammunition Dealers. 

Madras Armoury, Broadway. 

Orr & Sons, Ltd., P. Mount Road. 

Ramanujam Chetty & Co., N. V., 
Broadway. 

Spencer & Co., Ltd., Mount Road. 

Banks. 

Bank of Hindustan, Armenian St. 

Central Bank of India, Loane Square, 
Broadway. 

Chartered Bank of India, Australia and 
China, Esplanade. 

Christian Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd., 
The, 2nd Line Beach. 

Eastern Bank, Armenian St. 

Imperial Bank of India, North Beach 
Road, Branches — Mount Road, Purasa- 
walkam & Esplanade. 


Indian Bank, Ltd., North Beach Road 
Branches — Esplanade, Mylapore, 
Tnpiicane and Mambalam. 

Indo-Carnatic Bank, Armenian St. 

Branch — Esplanade. 

Indo-Commercial Bank, Armenian St. 
Madras Provincial Co-operative Bank, 
Ltd., 'The Luz,” Mylapore and Es- 
planade. 

Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd., North 
Beach Road. 

Merchants’ Central Bank, Audiappa Naick 
Street. 

National Bank of India, Ltd., North 
Beach Road, E. 

Nedungadi Bank, Broadway. 

P. and 0. Banking Corporation, Armenian 
Street. 

Reserve Bank, Imperial Bank Buildings. 
Thos. Cook and Son, Ltd., Bankers, 1st 
Line Beach. 

Bicycle Dealers. 

Addison and Co., Ltd., Mount Road. 

British Cycle Trading Co., The, Broadway. 
Byramshaw and Co., R., Mount Road. 
English Cycle and motor Importing Co., 
23, Broadway. 

Kathiwar Cycle and Motor Co., 9, Broad- 
way, 

National Cycle Importing Co., The 
Broadway. 

Royal Cycle and Motor Co., The, 
Broadway, 

South Indian Cycle Importing Co., The, 
Broadway. 

Spencer and Co., Ltd., Mount Road. 

Billiard Table Manufacturers. 
Roberts, John W., Mount Road, 

Block (Line, Half-tone) Makers. 

Dixon Processes Studio, Broadway. 

Hoe and Co., Stringer’s Street, 

Solden and Co., Tnpiicane High Rd, 
Boiler Makers. 

Marshall Sons and Co., (India) Ltd., 2nd 
Line Beach. 

Richardson and Cruddas, 1st Line Beach. 
Book Binders. 

Associated Printers, The, Mount Road. 
Hoe and Co., Stringer’s Street. 

Madras Publishing Plouse, Mount Road. 
Thompson and Co., Ltd,, Broadway. 

Booksellers & Publishers. 

Adi and Co,, M., China Bazaar Road. 
Blackie and Sons, Ltd., 362, Esplanade. 
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Christian Literature Society, Memorial 

Hall Compound, Park Town. 
Coomarasawmy Naidu and Sons. C., China 
Bazaar Road. 

Ganesh and Co., 39, Thambu Chetty St., 
Higginbothams, Ltd , Mount Road. 

Hoe and Co., Stringer's Street. 

Kannan Chetty and Co., A, Appah Build- 
ings, China Bazaar Road. 

Longmans, Green and Co., Mount Road. 
Macmillan and Co., Mount Road. 

Madras Circulating Library, Mount Road. 
Natesan and Co., G. A, Sunkurama 
Chetty Street. 

Oxford University Press, Mount Road. 
Perumal Chetty and Sons, V., 5, 
Stringer s Street. 

Ramaswami Sastrulu and Son, V., 292, 
Esplanade. 

Rochouse and Sons, Esplanade. 

S. P. C. A. Depository, Vepery. 
Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar 
and Y.MJ.A., Armenian Street. 
Thompson and Co., Broadway. 
Venkateshwar and Co., R., opposite Loane 
Square. 

Boot and Shoe Makers and 
Dealers. 

Bata Shoe Co., Broadway and 2nd Line 
Beach. 

Hussam and Co., A., Stringer's Street. 
Punt and Co., Broadway. 

Ratna and Co., A., Broadway. 

Spencer and Co., Ltd., Mount Road. 
Tyabjee and Co., M., Mount Road. 
Whiteaway, Laidlaw and Co., Ltd., 
Mount Road. 

Brass Founders. 

Demeilows Foundery, Choolai. 

Marshall Sons and Co., (India) Ltd., 2nd 
Line Beach. 

Richardson and Cruddas, 1st Line Beach. 

Brokers General. 

Dalai and Co., Esplanade. 

Kothari and Sons, 42, Broadway. 
Maconochie and Co., Mercantile Bank 
Buildings. 

Pattersons, R. C., Errabalu Chetty Street, 
Rarnalal and Co., Indian Bank Buildings. 
Trojan and Co., Errabalu Chetty Street, 
Wright and Co., Armenian Street. 
Cabinet Makers. 

Anjuman School, Mount Road. 

Curzon and Co., Mount Road. 

Government School of Arts. 

Kamath and Co., V. R.i Mount Road. 


Pearson and Co., Stringer's Street. 

Spencer and Co., Ltd., Mount Road. 

Standard Furniture Works, General 
Patter's Road. 

Carpet Dealers, 

Anjuman, The 191, Mount Road. 

General Product Co., Broadway. 

Indian Trades Ltd., 28, 2nd Line Beach. 

Kishinchand Chellaram, 180, Mount Road. 

Cement Merchants. 

Ahmedally and Co., A.. Linghi Chetty 
Street. 

Best and Co., Ltd., 1st Line Beach. 

Bmny and Co., Ltd,, Armenian Street. 

Kuppuswami Naicker, M. Sembudoss 
Street. 

Mahomedally Sarafally and Co., 10, Sembu- 
doss Street and 22, Periyanna Maistry 
Street. 

Parry and Co., 1st Line Beach. 

Sami Venkatachalam Chetty, Govindappa 
Naick Street. 

Volkart Bros.. Armenian Street. 

Chemists and Druggists. 

Alembic Chemical Works Co., Ltd., 
Broadway. 

Albutt and Co., Mount Road. 

Andhra Ayurvedic Pharmacy, Ltd., Mount 
Road. 

Appah and Co., China Bazaar Road. 

Atank Nigrah Pharmacy, Broadway. 

Ayurvedashramam, Govindappa Naick 
Street. 

Dadha and Co., Nainappa Naicken Street. 

Haller and Co., W. H., Broadway. 

lyacannoo Mudaliar and Co., Devaraja 
Mudaly Street. 

Kesari Kuteeram, Royapettah. 

Madras Ayurvedic Pharmacy, Ltd., Es- 
planade. 

Milton and Miller, Broadway and Mint 
Street. 

Nayagar and Co , A. S., Rattan Bazaar. 

Rajah D. Mawnay and Co , China Bazaar. 

Ram and Co , C. P. Esplanade. 

Rama Rao, Dr. U. Thambu Chetty Street. 

Sivam and Co., P. S. Rasappa Chetty St. 

Spencer and Co., Ltd* (W. E. Smith and 
Co. Dept.), Mount Road, Esplanade 
and Vepery. 

Wilfred Pereira, Vepery. 

Cigar and Cigarette 
Manufacturers, 

Imperial Tobacco Company of (India, )Ltd., 
1st Line Beach# 
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Madras Tobacco Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
Govindappa Naick Street. 

McDowell and Co., Ltd., 2nd Line Beach. 
Spencer and Co., Ltd , Mount Road. 

Clearing and Forwarding Agents. 

Best/& Co., Ltd., North Beach Road. 
Binny and Co., Ltd., Armenian St. 

Bombay Co., Ltd., Broadway. 

Gordon, WoodrofFe and Co., North Beach 
Road. 

Hopeprudhomme and Co., Angappa 
Naicken Street. 

hlessageries Maritimes, 1st Line Beach. 
Oakley Bowden and Co., Armenian St. 
Simpson and Co., Mount Road. 

Sreeniva^a Rao, 15, Mint Street, P. T. 
lliiruvengada Mudaliar, T., 18, Thyaga- 
raya Pillay St. 

Clock and Watch Dealers and 
Repairers. 

Addison and Co., Ltd., Mount Road. 

E. A. Watch Co , Rattan Bazaar Row. 
Gam and Sons, Rattan Bazaar Row. 

Jalal and Sons, Rattan Bazaar Row. 
Khadar and Yusuf Bros., Rattan Bazaar. 
Mannajee Row and Co., S. China Bazaar 
Road. 

Namath Watch Co., Rattan Bazaar Row. 
Orr and Sons, Ltd., P., Mount Road. 
Spencer and Co., Ltd., Mount Road. 

Coal and Coke Merchants and 
Agents. 

Bengal Coal and Coke Trading Co., 
Sydenhams Road, Vepery. Sole 
Proprietor : L. A. P. Row, 

Best and Co., Ltd., North Beach Road. 
Binny and Co., Ltd., Armenian St, 
Bombay Co., Ltd., Broadway. 

Sami Venkatachalam Chetty, Govindappa 
Naick St. 

Soft Coke Co., 2nd Line Beach. 

South Indian Export Co,, McLean St., 
Broadway. 

Commission Agents. 

Best and Co., Ltd., North Beach Road. 
Binny and Co., Ltd., Armenian St. 
Perumai Chetty and Sons, V , 5, Stringer^s 
Street. 

Sampathu Chetty and Co., G. E., 
Esplanade. 

Sivaram D, Joshi, 158, Nainiappa Naick 
St. P. T. 

Vaidya and Co., S. Anderson St. 


Confectioners and Caterers. 

Harrison and Co., Broadway. 

Hotel Bosotto, A. (Italian), Mount Road. 

Modern Cafe, Esplanade and Aquarium. 

Mysore Cafe, China Bazaar Road. 

Neo Komala Vilas, Francis Joseph Street, 
G. T. 

Spencer and Co., Ltd., Mount Road. 
Contractors. 

Abraham, D. P. Adyar. 

Ahamedally and Co., A. Linghi Chetty St. 

Alwar Chetty, T. N., Engineering 
Contractor, 29, Reddy Raman St,, G. T. 

Bhide, R. C., L. c. E., Engineering 
Contractor, 4 IMukathal St., Vepery. 

Braddy and Co., Ltd., W. H., Broadway. 

Crompton Engineering Co., (Madras) Ltd., 
2nd Line Beach. 

Doraiswamy Ayengar and Bros., M., 
China Bazaar Road. 

Galley and Co., WalHax Road. 

Gannon Dunkerley and Co., Linghi Chetty 
St. 

Marshall Sons and Co., (India), Ltd., 

2nd Line Beach. 

McKenzies, Ltd., Burmah-shell Buildings. 

Masseys (1930) Ltd., Main Road, Roya- 
puram. 

Namperumal Chetty and Sons, T., 

“ Crynant ” Harrington Road, Chetput 

Narayana Pillay, A. V., Ayya Pillay St. 

Parthasarathy Iyengar, C., 12. Audiappa- 

Mudaly St., Pursawalkam. 

Cotton Mills 

Buckingham and Carnatic Mills Co., Ltd., 
The, Perambur. 

Madras United Spinning and Weaving 
Mill Co., Ltd., The Choolai. 

Dye Sinkers and Engravers. 

Diocesan Press (formerly S. P. c. K.)., 
Vepery. 

Hoe and Co., Stringer's St. 

Orr and Sons., Ltd,, Mount Road 

Perumai Chetty and Sons, V. Stringers* 
Street. 

Drapers. 

Chellaram Gianchand, Wallajah Road. 

Cunniah Chetty and Co., C. V. Esplanade* 

Joonus Sait and Sons, Rattan Bazaar 
Row. 

Kesavaram and Co., China Bazaax Road. 

Kewal Ram, White Shop, Rattan Bazaar 
Row. 
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Krishna and Co., China Bazaar Road. 

Parthasarathy Chetty, M., Devaraja 
Mudaly St. 

Parthasarathy Naidu, M. R. Rasappa 
Chetty St. 

Rajasundaram Chetty, Rattan Bazaar 
Row. 

Smith and Sons, Mount Road, S. E, 

Spencer and Co., Ltd., Mount Road. 

Whiteaway Laidiaw and Co., Ltd., 

Mount Road. 

Dyers and Cleaners. 

Byramshaw and Co., Royapuram. 

Pinmen, A. B. 147, Broadway. 

Pioneer Laundry, The, Mount Road. 

Electrical Engineers, etc. 

A. C. E. C. India, Ltd., 10, Vaniar Street, 

G. T. 

Albinion Electric Works, Hunter’s Road, 
Vepery. 

Associated Electrical Industries, 1st Line 
Beach. 

Crompton Engineering Co., (Madras), Ltd., 
2nd Line Beach. 

English Electric Co., Ltd,, Mount Road. 

Galley and Co„ Wail-tax Road. 

General Electric Company, Mount Road. 

Kaycee and Co., Mount Road. 

Madras Electric Supply Corporation, 
Egmore. 

Madras Electric Tramways, RundalTs 
Road, Vepery. 

Electroplaters and Gilders. 

Bombay Engineering Works, Rattan Bazar 

Orr and Sons, Ltd., P., Mount Road. 

Engineers. 

Addison and Co., Ltd., Mount Road. 

Albmion Electric Mechanical Engineering 
Works. Hunter’s Road, Vepery. 

Chan and Chari, Ltd., Poonamallee High 
Road, Vepery. 

Crompton Engineering Co., (Madras), Ltd., 
2nd Line Beach. 

Eastern Engineering Co., 22, 2nd Line 
Beach. 

Galley and Co., Wall-tax Road, 

Heady and Gresham, Ltd., Broadway. 

Indian Commerce and Industries Co., The, 
Broadway. 

Marshall Sons, and Co., (India) Ltd., 2nd 
Line Beach 

Richardson and Cruddas, 1st Line Beach. 

Simpson and Co., Ltd., Mount Road. 

Spencer and Co., Ltd.^ Mount Road, 


Fertilizers, Scientific, for all 
Crops, Manufacturers of. 

Imperial Chemical Industries, Springhaven 
Road (South), The Harbour. 

Parry and Co., 1st Line Beach. 

Film Producers and Distributors. 

Aurora Film Corporation, 66, Armenian 
Street. 

Devi Films, Ltd., 9, ‘Ranjam’, Venkata- 
narayana Naidu Road, Mambalam. 

Exhibitor’^ Film Service, Ltd., Nadars’ 
Bungalow, Poonamallee High Road. 

Madras Films, Ltd., 336, Thambu Chetty 
Street. 

Madras Talkies, Mount Road. 

Glass, Enamelware and Crockery 
Merchants. 

Abdulla, E, M., China Bazaar Road. 

Ali i\Iohamed Zinna and Co., Rattan Bazar. 

Jamal Bros., P., Broadw^ay. 

Rahimbboy and Co., A. H., Broadway. 

Shivji and Co., K. S., Broadw^ay. 

Spencer and Co , Ltd., Mount Road. 

\Vhiteaway, Laidlaw and Co., Ltd., 
Mount Road. 

Gramophon e Dealers, 

General Products, Broadway. 

Hutchins and Co., Broadway. 

Mahomed Ebrahim and Co., 26-27, Rattan 
Bazaar Row. 

Musical Products, Mount Road. 

Odeon Music Mart, The, Broadway. 

Orr and Sons, Ltd., P., Columbia House, 
Mount Road. 

Saraswati Stores, Mount Road. 

South Indian Mu^'ic Emporium, The, 
Broadway. 

Hardware Merchants and Dealers. 

Abbas and Bros., M. M., 5, Sembudoss 
Street. 

Ahmedally and Co., Linghi Chetty Street 

Badrudm and Co , 23, Linghi Chetty 
Street. 

Botiibhoy and Co., Broadway. 

Brady and Co., Ltd., W. H., Broadway. 

Chan and Chari, Ltd., Poonamallee High 
Road, Vepery. 

Cunniah Chetty, P. T,, Rasappa Chetty 
Street. 

Eastern Engineering Co., 22, 2nd Line 
Beach. 

Gulamaliy and Co., Errabalu Chetty 
Street, 
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Ha=am, M. N., 52-53, Thambu Chetty 
Street, 

Indian Commerce and and Industries Co., 
Broadway, 

Kanakiah Chetty and Co., V., Ayya Piliai 
Street. 

Kannan Chetty, A., Venkatachala Mudali 
Street. 

Longovica and Co., 2nd Line Beach. 

Mahomedaiy Sarafaly and Co., 10, Sembu- 
doss Street and 22, Penanna Maistry 
Street. 

McDowell and Co., Ltd., 2nd Line Beach. 

Nadamuni Chetty. A., Venkatachala 
Mudaly Street. 

Radhaknshna Chetty and Bros., P. V., 
Ayya Pillai Street. 

Ramiah Chetty and Co., R. V. Ayya Pillai 
St. 

South Indian Export Co., McLean St. 

Spencer and Co., Ltd, Mount Road. 

Tata Iron and Steel Works Co., Ltd., 
Cochrane Basin Bridge Road. 

Tata Iron and Steel Co., Errabalu Chetty 
Street. 

Taylor and Co., T. A., Armenian St. 

Hide and Skin Merchants. 

Abdul Hakim and Co., C., 5, Jafer Syrang 
Street. 

Badsha Mian Sahib and Co., M. A. C., 
Penamet. 

Best & Co., North Beach Road. 

Bmny & Co., Ltd., Armenian St. 

Bombay Co., Ltd., Broadway. 

Chambers & Co., Chrompet, Pailavaram. 

Gordon Woodroffe & Co., North Beach 
Road and Pailavaram. 

Parry & Co., 1st Line Beach. 

South Indian Export Co., McLean Street. 

Taylor & Co., T, A., Armenian Street. 

Volkart Bros., Armenian Street. 

Yakub Hassan Sait, Penamet. 

Hotels and Restaurants. 

Arya Bhavan, Govindappa Naick St. 

Bonheur Restaurant, Penamet. 

Columbia Cafe, opposite Loane Square. 

Clarence Hotel, Rundalls' Road Vepery. 

Harison & Co., Broadway. 

Hotel BOSOTTO, 177, Mount Road. 

Hotel Mercantile, Egmore. 

Modern Cafe, Esplanade and Aquarium. 

Modern Hindu Hotel, Royapettah, 

Mysore Cafe, China Bazaar Road. 

Neo Komala Vilas, Francis Joseph St. 

Prince Hotel, 2nd Line Beach. 
Ramakrishna Lunch Home, Esplanade 


Ritz Hotel, Vepery High Road. 

Spencer ’s Hotel, Mount Road. 

Tajmahal Hotel, Whannel "s Road, 
Egmore. 

Indigo Merchants 

Bmny and Co., Ltd., Armenian Sh 

Ghose and Co., G. M., Moore St. 

Ink Dealers 

Hoe and Co., Stringers * Street. 

John Dickinson and Co., Ltd., McLean 
St, 

Masseys (1930) Ltd., Main Road, Roya- 
puram. 

Morgan and Co., Charles, Linghi Chetti 
St, 

Perumall Cheetty and Sons., V., 5, 

Stringer ’s Street, 

Srinivasa and Co., Broadway. 

Insurance Companies. 

Commercial Union Assurance Co„ Ltd., 
The Madras. 

East and West Insurance Co., Armenian 
St, 

Hindustban Co-operative Insurance Co., 
Armenian St. 

Indian Globe Insurance Co., The (Agents ; 
Kothari and Sons), Broadway. 

Indian Mutual Life Association, The, 
Mount Road. 

Indo-Union Assurance Co., ‘ Khaleel 
Mansion’, Mount Road. 

Jai Vijaya Insurance Co., Sembudoss 
Street, 

Metropolitan Insurance Co., Errabalu 
Chetty Street. 

Mutual Assurance Co., Mount Road. 

National Insurance Co., Esplanade. 

New India Assurance Co., 2nd Line Beach. 

Oriental Insurance Co., Armenian St. 

United India Life Assurance Co., Ltd., 
Sembudoss St. 

Vijayalakshmi General Assurance Co., 
Sembudoss St. 

Iron Safe Makers and Importers. 

Appiah Chetty, R. P. Govindappa Naick 
Street. 

Cunniah and Co., G. R. 137, Broadway. 

Godrej Boyce, Broadway. 

Muthiah Chetty, P. L. M*, Broadway. 

Natesa Mudaliar P., 59, Broadway. 

Shivji and Co., K. S, Broadway. 

Spencer and Co., Ltd., Mount Road* 
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Jewellers, Gold Silver and 
Diamond Merchants. 

Bapalai and Co., 216, China Bazaar Road. 
Bisani Krishnayya Chetty and Sons, 31 
Varada Muthiappan St. 

Cunnaiah Chetty and Sons, Pasumarthy, 
29, China Bazaar Road. 

Jalagam Subramaniam Naidu and Co., 
China Bazaar Road. 

Kota Mnnirathnam Chetty and Sons, 
China Bazaar Road. 

Mehta and Sons, T. B., Mint Street. 

Orr and Sons, Ltd., P., Mount Road. 
Subramanya Iyer, V., 2& 3, Kuppumuthu 
Street, Tiruvateeswaranpet. 

Surajmal Lallubbai and Co., Esplanade. 
Veecumsee Chabildoss and Sons.. 112, 
China Bazaar Road, 

Vummidi Ramiah Chetty, Guruswami 
Chetty and Co., 25, China Bazaar Road, 
Vummidi Bangaru Chetty and Sons, 
Govmdappa Naick Street. 

Law Publishers. 

Law Printing House, Mount Road. 

Lithographers 
Associated Printers, Mount Road. 

Hoe and Co., Stringers St. 

Machinery Dealers, 

Botlibhai and Co., Broadway, 

Gomat Co., 5, Sembudoss St, 

Indian Commerce and Industries Co., 95, 
Broadway. 

John Dickinson and Co., Ltd., 

McLean St. 

Masseys (1930) Ltd., Main Road, Roya- 
puram. 

Natesa Mudaliar, P., Thambu Chetty St. 
Richardson and Cruddas, 1st Line Beach. 
Samson and Co., Tnplicane. 

South Indian Industrials, Ltd., 

P. 0. Box, 553. 

Metal Merchants. 

Chari and Co., S. R., 304, Linghi Chetti 
Street. 

Rangaswamy and Co., S., 296, Lmghi 
Chetti Street. 

Merchants, Tradesmen, etc, 
Beardseil & Co., W. A., 2nd Line Beach. 
Best and Co,, North Beach Road. 

Binny and Co., Ltd., Armenian Street. 
Bombay Co., Ltd. Broadway. 
Chathoorbooja Doss Khoosaldoss and 
Sons, Mint Street. 

Cutler, Palmer and Co., 2nd line Beach, 


Deeth and Co., W. H„ 2nd Line Beach. 
East India Trading Co., Ramaswamy 
Street. 

Gnanasundaram Naicker, C. 341 Esplande. 
Gordon, Woodroffe and Co., North Beach 
Road. 

McDowell and Co., Ltd., 2nd Line Beach. 
Mercott and Co., A., Stringer’s Street. 
Narayanan, A. V., Ayya Pillay Street. 
Orr and Sons, Ltd., P., Mount Road. 
Parry and Co., 1st Line Beach. 
Perumall Chetty & Sons., V., 5, 
Stringer’s Street. 

Ramsay and Co., Second Line Beach. 
Samson and Co., Tnplicane. 

Sha Banajee Tharachand, Narayana 
Mudali Street. 

Sha Gulabchand Kasturchand, Narayana 
Mudah Stieet. 

Sha Nirbhailal Bahadurmull, Narayana 
Mudah Street. 

South Indian Export Company, McLean 
Street. 

Spencer and Co., Ltd., hlount Road and 
Esplanade. 

Volkart Brothers, Armenian Street. 
William Jacks and Co., 2nd Line Beach. 
Wilson and Co., 2nd Line Beach. 

Motor Car Dealers, Repairers, etc. 

Addn.on and Co., Ltd., Mount Road, 
Bairamshaw and Co., Mount Road. 

Fiat Motors Eastern India Agency, Mount 
Road. 

Ford Motors, Ltd., Mount Road. 

Gordon Woodroffe and Co., Mount Road. 
Masseys (1930) Ltd., Royapuram, 

Reliance Motor Co., Mount Road. 

Simpson and Co., Mount Road, 

South Indian Motor Co., Mount Road. 
Spencer and Co., Ltd., Mount Road. 

Union Co., Mount Road. 

Musical Instrument Sellers. 

General Products Co., Broadway. 

Hutchins and Co., Broadway. 

Mohamed Ebrahim and Co., 26-27, Rattan 
Bazaar Row. 

Misqmth and Co , Mount Road. 

Musical Products, China Bazaar Road, 
Odeon Music Mart, The, Broadway. 

Orr and Sons, Ltd., P., Mount Road. 

Radio Co., Armenian Street, 

Radio Sales, Ayyapiilai Street, P. T, 
South Indian Musical Emporium, 
Broadway, 

Spencer and Co., Mount Road. 
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Newspapers. 

Ananda Vikadan, Broadway. 

Andhra Patrika, Thambii Chetty Street. 
Dinamani, Maker Nallamuthu St. 
Hanuman, Anna Pillai St. 

Hindu, The, Mount Road. 

Indian Express, Aluker Nallamuthu St. 
Madras Mail, 1 he, Mount Road. 

Sunday Times, Errabalu Chetty St. G. T. 
Swadesamitran, The, Royapettah. 
Opticians. 

Barnes, E., Mount Road. 

Colvin 8c Co. 85, Wallajah Road. 

India Optical Works, The, 13, Pedariar 
Koil St., G. T. 

Lawrence & Mayo, Mount Load. 

Louis Sc Co., Broadway, 

Morde, H. A. V., Kardyi Buildings, 

Mount Road, 

klurch & Seymour, Marshall’s Road, 
Egmore. 

Norton & Co., San Thome. 

Orr Sons, Ltd., P. Mount Road. 

Radha Bros., 147, Broadway. 

Rama Rao, Dr. U., Thambu Chetty St, 
Ratna & Co., K., Esplanade. 

Spencer Sc Co., Ltd., (W. E. Smith & Co., 
Dept.), Mount Road and Branches. 
Wickson & Co., Broadway. 

Paint Dealers. 

Binny 8c Co., Armenian St. 

Gillanders Arbuthnot & Co., 1st Line 
Beach. 

Havero Trading Co., 1st Line Beach. 
Masseys (1930) Ltd., Royapuram. 

Spencer & Co., Ltd., Mount Road. 

Paper Merchants. 

Advani & Co., Annapillai St. 

Akbar & Bros., Zia Buildings, Anderson 
Street. 

Hassanaily & Sons, Bunder St. 

John Dickinson and Co., Ltd., 9, McLean 
Street. 

Krishnaswamy Chetty and Co., C., Badnah 
Street, G. T. 

Morgan and Co., Ltd., Charles, 315, 
Lmghi Chetty St. 

Perumall Chetty and Sons., V., 5, 
Stringer’s St. 

Rangamannar Chetty, C., Badnah Street, 
G. T. 

South Indian Export Co., McLean 
Street. 

Spicers Ltd., 2, Phillip’s Street. 
Sreeramulu Chetty and Co., Voora, 59, 
Badriah Street, G. T. 
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Subramania Chetty and Sons, A-, Bunder 
Street. 

Venkatasubbiah Chetty and Sons, G., 3/60, 
Badriah Street G. T. 

Pencil Manufacturers. 

The Madras PenCil Factory, Washer- 
manpet (Messrs. V. Perumall 
Chetty and Sons, Managing Part- 
ners.) 

Perfumers, 

Andiappa Chetty, A. V. R, A., Bunder 
Street. 

Chan and Sons, S. V., 71, Pycroft’s Rd. 
Tnplicane. 

Doshi and Co., 158, Nyniappa Naik St. 

Parekh, A. B., China Bazaar Road. 

Peppys Mart, Thambu Chetty Street. 

Rahman and Sons, T, A., 10, China 
Bazaar Rd. 

Ramanujam Chetty, C., Bunder Street. 

Samad and Brothers, M. A., 1-233, China 
Bazaar Road. 

Santhi Toilet Works, The, Thambu Chetty 
Street. 

Sheth, C. Bunder Street. 

Sheth, J. M., Bunder Street. 

Shy am and Co., Bunder Street. 

Sivam and Co., P. S., Rasappa Chetty 
Street. 

Vijiam and Co., 27, Thambu Chetty St. 
Piece-goods Merchants. 

Ayyanna Chetty and Co., P., Godown 
Street. 

Cunniah Chetty and Co., C. V., Esplanade. 

General Swadeshi, Ltd., The, China 
Bazaar Street. 

Haji Musa and Co., T. S., Godown Street. 

Indian Industrials, Ltd., The, Chmna 
Bazaar Road. 

Joonus Sait and Sons., Rattan Bazaar Row. 

Kesavaram and Co., China Bazaar Road. 

Nagiah Chetty, T., Godown Street. 

Parthasarathy Naidu, 335/8, Rasappa 
Chetty Street, P. T. 

Printers, Publishers, Bookbinders, 

ETC. 

Associated Printers, Mount Road. 

Christian Literature Society, Memorial 
Hall, P. T. 

Government Printing Press, Mint Buildings. 

Hindu (National Press,) Mount Road. 

Hoe and Co„ (‘Premier’ Press), Stringer’ 
Street. * 

Madras Diocesan Press, Vepery. 

Madras Mail, Mount Road. 
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Madras Publishing House, Mount Road, 
Natesan & Co., G. A., Sunkurama Chetty 
St. 

Perumall Chetty & Sons, V., 5, Stringer's 
St. 

Srinivasavaradachari & Co., Mount Rd. 
Vovilla Ramaswamy Sastrulu & Son, 
Esplanade. 

Venkateshwar & Co., (Ananda Press) 
opposite Loane Square. 

Provision Dealers & Purveyors. 
Dasai Gounder & Co., Bunder St. 
Harrison &Co., Broadway. 

McDowell & Co., Ltd., 2nd Line Beach 
Rungiah Chetty 6c Sons, P., China Bazaar 
Road. 

Somoo Mudaly &Co., China Bazaar Rd. 
Spencer & Co., Ltd., Mount Road and 
Esplanade. 

Venkatachalam, P., Broadway. 

Saddlers & Harness Makers. 
Chrome Leather Co., Chromepet. 

Hussam & Co., A., Stinger ’s Street. 
Hussam & Co., J. P. Broadway. 

Madras Chrome Factory, The, Broadway. 
Punt 6c Co., Broadway, 

Ratna Sc Co., A., Broadway. 

Spencer & Co., Ltd., Mount Road. 

Sanitary Engineers. 

Lakshmi Ratans, Ltd., Thambu Chetty St. 
Raval & Co., Poonamalle High Road. 
Richardson & Cruddas, 1st Line Beach. 

Sewing Machine Importers 

PfafF Sewing Machines, Mount Road. 
Phoenix Sewing Machine, Co., Broadway. 
Singer Sewing Machine Co , Mount Rd. 
Spencer 6c Co., Ltd., Mount Rd. 

Spinning and Weaving Mills. 

Buckingham and Carnatic Mills Co., Ltd., 
The, Perambur. 

Madras United Spinning and Weaving 
Mill Co., Ltd., The, Choolai. 

Sporting Goods Dealers. 

Indo-Foreign Sports, Ltd., Mount Road. 
Pioneer Sports, Ltd., The, 3, Mount Road. 
Spencer and Co., Ltd., Mount Road. 
Uberoi Ltd., 22, Mount Road and Es- 
planade. 

Stationers, etc. 
Higginbothams, Ltd., Mount Road. 

John Dickinson and Co., McLean Street. 
Perumall Chetty and Sons, V., 5, 
Stringer’s Street. 


Samson and Co., Tnplicane, 

Sitaram Chetty, K., China Bazaar Road. 
Spencer and Co., Ltd., Mount Road. 
Sreeramulu Chetty and Co., Voora, 59, 
Badriah Street, G. T. 

Venkatasubbiah Chetty and Sons, G., 
3/60, Badriah Street, G. T. 
Venkateshwar and Co., R, opposite Loane 
Square. 

Swadeshi Goods Dealers. 

Buy-Indian League Museum, Mount Rd. 
General Swadeshi Stores, Esplanade. 
Indian Industrials Ltd., Esplanade. 
Swadeshi Emporium, Mount Rd. 

Tanners. 

A.bdul Hakim, C., Jaffer Syrang St. 
Chrome Leather Co., Chrompet, 
Pallavaram. 

Gordon Woodroffe Leather Manufacturing 
Co., Ltd., 21, North Beach Road. 

Jamal Mohideen Sahib & Co., 

M., 16, Thambu Chetty St. 

Veerji Jamma Sait, 78, Angappa Naick St. 

Tea Dealers. 

Bachu Sait 6c Co., China Bazaar Rd. 

Joshi Tea Depot, 158, Nyniappa Naick St. 
Sardar Tea Depot, Bunder St. 

Timber Merchants 

Alwar Chetty, N., Basin Bridge Road. 
Anchor Teakyard, Syndenham’s Rd. 
Doraibwami Iyengar and Bros., M., 134, 
China Bazaar Rd. 

Nathamuni Naidu, P., Royapuram. 
Ponnuswamy Chettiyar & Sons, A. M., 
Armenian St. 

Seshadn Iyengar & Sons, T., Sydenham’s 
Road, 

Sreenivasachan & Sons K., Wall Tax Rd. 

Typewriters ’ Accessory Dealers & 
Agents. 

Addison & Co., Ltd., Mount Road. 
Narayan, Y., Esplanade. 

Office Equipment Co., Armenian St. 
Remington Rand Company (India) Ltd., 
Bosotto Hotel Buildings, Mount Rd. 
Spencer & Co., Ltd., Mount Rd. 

Telugu Typewriter, Chinnamamba 
Nilayam, Mambalam. 

Type Founders. 

Madras Diocesan Press, Vepery. 

Madras Type Foundry, Broadway. 
Swadeshi Type Foundry, Chintadripet* 
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Umbrella Merchants. 
Ebrahim Curnm 8c Sons, China Bazaar 
Road. 

Kader Mohideen Sahib, ]\I. M. H., China 
Bazaar Rd. 

National Umbrella Mart, The, China 
Bazaar Rd. 


Seth Nagjee Furushotham, 

“ Sun Umbrella Mart,” China Bazaar. 
Road, 

Washing & Dyeing Companies. 
Byramshaw & Co., Royapuram. 

Pioneer Laundry, The, 18, Mount Rd. 


SOUTH INDIA. 


Aerated Water Manufacturers* 


Argot. 

Abbas and Sons, Vellore. 

Djeamibiga and Co , Pondicherry. 
Dickinson and Co., Vellore. 

Ganesh and Co., Vellore. 

Janardhanam and Co., Vellore. 

Kugnar and Co., Arm. 

Ramane D. Bus=ey St., Pondicherry. 
Radha Rukmini and Co,, Vellore. 

Coimbatore. 

Cauvery Ice Mfg. Co. 

Dasai Gounder Co., Avanasi Road. 
English Bakery, Ice Manufacturers, 
Govinda Rao N , Lord Napier btreet. 
General Trading Co., Napier Road, Erode. 
Palnivilas Soda Factory Erode. 

Sarada Ice Co., Tnchy Road, Coimbatore. 

IMalabar. 

Avithkath Ammu, Shop keeper, Calicut. 
Herjee and Co., F. N. Calicut, 

Nair C. R., Calciut. 

Suburban Soda Factory, Calicut. 

Madura. 

Muthukrishna and Co., Town Hall Road, 
Madura. 

Mappillai Vinayakar and Co., Madura. 
Suppan Chettiar, Bodinayakkanur. 
Vincent and Co., Ltd , Madura. 

Vincent and Co., Ltd., DindiguL 

Nilgiris. 

Johnstone and Co., Kotagiri. 

Spencer and Co., Ltd., Ooty. 

Vyapun Pillai, Kotagiri. 


Ramnad. 

Venkatappa Naicker, Aruppukottai. 
Vincent and Co., Ltd., Karaikudi. 

Salem. 

All Bros., Soda Factory Salem. 

Arasu K. M. T,, Salem. 

Ismail and Co , Salem. 

Jay am and Co., Cool Drink, Salem 
Kannika Parameswan Soda Factory. 
Krishna Soda Factory, Shevapet. 

Mam and Co., Soda fountain Salem. 
Ramachandra Row Soda factory, Salem. 
Royal Soda factory, Salem. 

Tanjore. 

Crystal Ice factory and Rice Mill, Kumba- 
konam. 

Doraiswami Pillai M. K. Soda factory, 
Mayavaram. 

Gowsiya Ice Factory, Tanjore. 

D. Ripon and Co., Kumbakonam. 

Tinnevelly. 

Hussain and Co., Tinnevelly, 

Packeer Mohideen and Sons, A., Town. 
Star and Co., Tinnevelly. 

Vincent and Co., Ltd. 

TRICHY. 

Bhajjan Ice Factory, Cantt. 

Chan and Co., S. S., Cantt. 

Chandra Aerated Water Works, Oriental 
Ice, Co., Cantt. 

MicheaL’ Aerated Water Works, 

Vincent and Co., Ltd., Cantt. 


Accountants And Auditors* 


Calicut. 

Paramasivam, Subramania B.A,, G.D.A., 
Shanti Bhayan, Salapuram. 


Cochin. 

Parameswaran, Aiyalam, Sunda.ram, B.A., 
G D.A., c/o Messrs. Pierce Leslie and Co., 
Ltd., Cochin, 
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Coimbatore. 

Subbaraman, Tarakad, Ranganatha, 

G.D.A., 797, R. S. Puram. 

CONJEEVARAM (CHENGLEPUT.) 

Narasimha Kasturi Varadachari, M.A., 

42, Tirukachinumbi St. 

Erode. 

Ganapathy Iyer, (Uthamapalayam) 
Ramaswamy, G.D.A., Messrs. 

U. R. Ganapathy and Co., Maiigala- 
vilas Extension. 

S. Malabar. 

Ramachandra Iyer, G. S. G.D.A., 
Govmdarajapnram Village, Kalpathy. 

Panikkar, Hakkanath Achutha G.D.A., 

‘ Rakkanatb', Thattamaiigalani. 

Seshadri Matlur Sankara Iyer, B.A., 

G.D.A., Park. 

Karur. 

Srmivasan Nallan Chakravarthi G.D.A., 

23, Car St. 

Kumbakonam. 

Natesan, Gopalaknshna Iyer G.D.A., 

11 Dabir Middle St. 

Madura. 

Kaliswaran, S., 993, Nayak New St. 

Knshnamoorthy, M. R , B.A., g.d.a., 
Natarajapurarn St. 

Narayanan, Sivasailam, G.D.A. , 27, 

West Chitra St. 

Seshan Ramaswamier, G.D.A., 31, 

West Avammoola St. 

Agents t 

Argot. 

Alagananda Mudaliar, Cuddalore. 

Ahvarson and Co., Walla japet, N. A. 

Balakn-^hna Chettiar, T. R. Vellore. 

Dickinson and Co., Vellore. 

Dorai Nanda Bros., A. K. Pondicherry. 

Heerachand Sowcar, Vellore, 

Hussain and Co , G. M. General Merchant 
and Commission Agent, Vellore. 

Kannan and Co., Vellore. 

Nandagopal Chettiar, Shipping Agent, 
Pondicherry. 

Chengleput. 

T. E. Chari and Co., Conjeevaram. 
Coimbatore. 

Abdul Latif, S. Lord Napier Road, Erode. 

Asher and Co., P. D., Tiruppur. 


Sivaram, Lakshman, G.D.A., South Avani 
Moola St. 

Snbramaman, Krishna Iyer, B.A., 10, 

Tank Square. 

Mangalore. 

Hegde Palli Mahabala, g.d.a., Old 
Shedigudda Square, Kodialbail. 

Salem. 

Soundiarajan, Vengarai Varadaraja 
lyyengar, Srinilayam, North 
Maravaneri Extension. 

Tanjore. 

Rajamani Muthuswami, g.d.a., Messrs. 
Kajaniani and Sankaran, Temple 
Committee Buildings, South Mam St., 
Tanjore. 

Trichinopoly. 

Balasubramaniam, G., G.D.A., R.A., 
Parkview, West Bouleward Rd. 

Narayanaswami, Knshnaswami, 
g.d.a., 22. Kiledar St., 

P. 0. Teppakulani. 

Rengaswami, M. S., B.A., g d.a., Messrs. 
M. S. Krishnaswamy. Jeganadhan, 
Tennur Pligh Road. 

Cochin State. 

Nayar, Chathukkat, Karunakaran, G.D.A., 
Velianur, Tnuchur. 

Tuticorin. 

Rengaswami Iyengar, Sitaram, G. D. A., 
Messrs. S. H. Swami and Co., 

66“2 South Raja St. Tuticonn. 

Brokers- 

Coimbatore Advertising Agency, 0pp. 
Variety Plall, Coimbatore 

Estate and Building Agency, Coimbatore. 

Natesan and Co., A., Pollachi. 

Palm Chettiar, V. K., Pollachi. 

Pierce Leslie and Co., Ltd., Coimbatore. 

Ponnuswamy Chetty, B., Coimbatore. 

Ramjee Tulasidoss Sait, Pollachi, 

Rathi Lai Bros., Avanasi Rd. Coimbatore. 

Raju and Co., Erode. 

South India Corporation (Madras) Ltd., 
Avanasi Rd. 

Hanumanthappa and Sons, Cotton Brokers, 
Oppannnakara St., Coimbatore, 

Krishnamurti K. S., Cotton Broker, 
Brahmin Extension, Coimbatore. 
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Madura. 

Jegannadhan and Co., Mall Street. 
Muthuramier and Sons, V. S. K., East 
Veil Street. 

Rengachariar and Sons, K. S., South Masi 
Street. 

Ramasamy Iyer and Co., K. V. R. M., 
East perumal Maistry Street. 

Sitaram and Co., Manjanakara St. 

Malabar. 

Heerjee and Sons, M., Cananore. 
Chandunni Nfair T. K., Calicut. 

Thasa Nayak K., „ 

Dwarakadoss Valjee. „ 

Hajee Habeeb, Hajee Peer Mohemmad, 
Calicut. 

Hajee Ibrahim Kasim, Calicut. 

Marshall, J. R. Calicut. 

Marshall, A. R., Calicut. 

Purushotham Govardham, Calicut. 
Ramunni Nair K., Calicut. 

Sundaresa Doss Umersey, Calicut. 

Vittal Doss Damodar and Co., Calicut. 
Zahoorulla M., Calicut. 

Nilgiris. 

Popular Stores, Estate Agency, Nilgiris. 
South Kanara. 

Abdul Rahiman Koragappa C., Kasaragod. 
Aspmwali and Co., Ltd., Mangalore. 
Universal Co., Ltd., General Merchants, 
S. Kanara. 

Salem. 

Chari and Co., Salem. 

Chennaknshna Chettiar and Sons, D. P., 
Salem. 

Book-Sellers 

Argot. 

Cuddalore News Agency, Cuddalore. 
Lakshmana Prasad and Co., Pondicherry. 
Srmivas Bros.. T. S. Tiruppattur, N. A. 
Tagore and Co., Pondicherry. 

Chengleput. 

Tamil Books Publishing House, 
Conjeevaram. 

Coimbatore. 

International News Agency, Variety 
Hall Road, Coimbatore. 

Karuppanna Gounder, S., Raja Street, 
Coimbatore. 


General Trading Co,, Salem. 

Rajan, P. S., Salem 

Mysindia and Co., (of New York) & Salem. 
South India Knitting factory, Salem. 

Tanjore. 

Baiaram Chettiar T. V., Kumbakonam., 
Indian Store, Mannargudi. 

Nagappa Chettiar, M. R., Godrej Soap 
Agent, Karaikal. 

Premier Trading Co., 5, Murti Chetty St., 
Kumbakonam. 

Muhammad Aii Maracair and Co., 
Karaikal. 

Tinnevelly. 

Arunachala Nadar Bros.,C. T., Tuticorin. 
Alexir Fernandes Co., J., Tuticorin. 

Allianz Industrials Corporation Ltd., 
Tuticorin. 

Arumugaswami Nadar, A.R.A.S., Tuticorin. 
Arunachala Nadar & Co., V. N. M. N., 
Tuticorin. 

Hamid Rowther and Co., Tuticorin. 
Kuttala Sandu Nadar, M. S. S., Raja St., 
Tuticorin, 

Kather Mohideen, Tharagu Mandy, 
Tuticorin. 

Poacher and Co., P. P., Tuticorin. 
Muhammad Mallika Pillai, Tharaganar, 
S. K. M. M., Tuticorin. 

Srinivas and Co., Tuticorin, 

V. V. S. and Co., Tuticorin. 

Trichy, 

Gopalakrishnan, A, S., West Boulevard 
Road. 

& Publishers* 

London Mission Book Depot, Avanasi Rd., 
Coimbatore. 

Oochai Gownder, Bazaar, Coimbatore. 
Srmivas & Co., Times Agent. 

Malabar. 

Dutt and Co., U. B. Cananore. 

Hirjee R. N. Cananore. 

Hirjee and Co., F, N,, Cananore. 

Oomai Cutty, Cananore. 

Umar Kunnay A., Cananore. 

Company D, V. R., Palghat. 

Lingham Stores, Sultanpet. 

Ramier, T, A., Palghat. , 

Sey and Co., D.j Calicut, 
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Manorama Book Depot, Calicut. 
Yogakshemam Co., Ltd., Calicut. 

Madura. 

Chellappa Sastri and Sons, T V , Madura. 
Gopalakrishna Kone, E. M., Maduia. 

Kalvi Publishing House, Madura. 

P. N. Chidambara Mudaliar and Sons, 
Pudumandapam. 

Swammathan & Co., V. S., Madura. 
Nilgiris. 

Selvaraj and Bros, Market, Ootacamund. 
Kamnad. 

Meikonda Vilas Book Depot, ViruJhunagar 
Madura Book Depot, Aruppukottai. 
National Information Bureau, Alanakottai. 
Raghava and Co., Snviliiputtur. 

South Kanara. 

Basal Mission Press and Book Depot, 
Mangalore. 

Catholic Prayer Book and Books of 
Devotion, Catholic Art and Book Depot, 
Mangalore. 

Salem. 

Chan and Co., C. N., Salem. 

Christian Bible Depot, Salem. 

Commercial News Agency, Salem. 

Modern Times, Mart, Salem. 

National Stores, First Agraharam, Salem. 
Primrose and Co., Salem. 

Salem News Agency, Salem. 

Salem Press Bureau. 

Banks 4 

Argot. 

Agricultural Bank of India Ltd., Vellore. 
Co-operative Central Bank of India Ltd., 
Vellore. 

Imperial Bank, Vellore. 

Imperial Bank, Cuddailore. 

Konailai and Sons, Vellore 
Kothandaram Bros., and Co., Kuppam. 
Public Bank of India Ltd., Vellore. 

South Arcot District Co-operative Central 
Bank Ltd., Cuddailore, 

Town Co-operative Bank, Hospital lane 
Vellore. 

Coimbatore. 

Coimbatore Central Bank Ltd. 
Co-operative Bank Ltd. 

District Urban Bank Ltd, 


Tanjore. 

Bagawatha Vilas Publishing and Chalk 
Works, Kumbakonam. 

Jay am and Co., Kumbakonam. 
Kumbakonam News Agency, 
Kumbakonam. 

Mangalavilas Book Depot, Kumbakonam. 
Muthuswami, News Agent, Kumbakonam. 
N. L. I>er, Railway Rd., Tanjore. 
Nawalar and Sons, N. A. Vijayapuram. 
Negapatam, News Agency, Negapatam. 
Natesan Pillai, K., Vijayapuram. 
Haghavachan, S, Clock Tower., Tanjore. 
Subbramanyam and Sons, T. K., 
Kumbakonam. 

Swami Bros., G. G. K., Kumbakonam. 
Tinnevelly. 

Chidambara Mudaliar, P. N., Tinnevelly. 
Dioce-san Book Depot Palamcottah. 
Ganapathi Pillai, K., News Agent, 
Tinnevelly, Jn. 

Gopalakrishna Kone, E. M. Tinnevelly. 
Swammathan & Co., V. S., Tinnevelly. 

Trichy. 

Gopal Pillai, Teppakulam. 

Imperial News Agency, China Bazaar, 
Karur News Agency, Karur. 

Muthiah and Co„ Trichy. 

Natesan L. S., China Bazaar. 

Palm and Co., Teppakulam. 

Ramanarasu and Co., China Bazaar. 
Shivaji Publications, Big Bazaar. 

The Literary Publishing and Trading 
Co., Behind Ibrahim Park. 

Vaidyanatha Iyer, Teppakulam. 

Bankers. 

Draviya Sakaya Nithi Ltd. 

Erode Bank Ltd., Erode. 

Hindustan Bank Ltd. 

Imperial Bank of India, Imperial Ban! 
Rd. 

Indian Bank Ltd. 

Indo-Commercial Bank Ltd., Coimbatore 
Erode, and Tiruppur. 

Industrial Bank Ltd. 
janopakara Nithi Ltd. 

Karur Vysia Bank Ltd., Erode. 

Krishna Vilas Nithi. 

Lakshmi Vilas Nithi. 

Maruthi Bank, Raja St., 

Mercantile Bank Ltd., Raja St. 
Nedungadi Bank. 

Pollacbi Union Bankers, Pollachi, an 
Erode, 
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Ratnatbeepa Nithi, Lord Napier St., 
Erode. 

Rajarajeswan Nithi. 
Ranganadhakarunavilas Nithi Ltd. 
Subbramanyanithi Ltd. 

Saraswathi Nithi Ltd., 

Town Bank Ltd., Pollachi. 

Town Bank Ltd. 

Union Bank Ltd., Karuppagowndan St. 
Urban Bank Ltd., Erode. 
Venkatachalapathi Nithi Ltd. 

S. Kanaka. 

Andrew Pinto and Sons, Bankers, 
Baimatta Rd., Mangalore. 

Imperial Bank of India, Mangalore. 
Kanara Bank Ltd , Mangalore 
Nedungadi Bank Ltd., Mangalore. 

The South Kanara Central Co-operative 
Bank Ltd., Kodaiivail. 

Malabar. 

Bank, The A, L. A. R., Calicut 
Bharata Bank Ltd., Calicut. 

Cananore Bank Ltd,, Cananore. 

Imperial Bank of India. 

Nambudin Bank Ltd., Thiruvegapura, 
Palghat. 

Madura 

Bank ot Hindustan Naicker Pudu St., 
Madura. 

City Co-operative Bank Ltd. 

City Bank, East Masi St. 

Chettmad Mercantile Bank Ltd., Venka- 
lakadai St. 

Imperial Bank of India Ltd. 

Indo Carnatic Bank Ltd. 

Karur Vysia Bank Ltd. 

Madura Hindu Permanent Fund Ltd. 
Madura Raranad Central Bank Ltd. 
Nadar Bank Ltd. 

Peoples’ Bank Ltd. 

Karur Vysia Bank Ltd., Dindigul. 
Kannika Parameswan Bank Ltd., 
Dmdigul. 

Nilgiris. 

Calicut Bank Ltd., Ooty. 

Imperial Bank of India, Ooty. 

Ramnad. 

Indian Bank Ltd., Karaikudi. 
Indo-Commercial Bank Ltd., Karaikudi. 
Indian Overseas Bank Ltd,, Karaikudi. 
Tnchmopoly Bank Ltd., Karaikudi. 
Salem. 

Co-operative Society, Namakkal. 
Danopakara Nithi Ltd. 


Dharmapun Town Bank Ltd., Dharma- 
puri. 

Dhanalak^hmi Bank Ltd. 

Imperial Bank Ltd. 

Karur Vysia Bank Ltd., Namakkai. 
Mahajana Sahaya Nidhi Ltd. 

Salem Chitfund, 

Salem Town Bank Ltd. 

Salem Mercantile Bank Ltd. 

Urban Co-operative Society Ltd. 

Tanjore, 

Bank of Hindustan Ltd., Kumbakonam. 
City Forward Bank Ltd., Kumbakonam. 
Commonwealth Bank Ltd., Kumbakonam. 
Indian Bank Ltd., Kumbakonam. 
Indo-carnatic Bank Ltd,, Kumbakonam. 
Imperial Bank Ltd., Kumbakonam 
Kanyakumari Bank Ltd., Tunvyar. 
Kumbakonam Co-operative Crdit Society 
Ltd., Kumbakonam. 

Merchants Bank Ltd., Tanjore. 

Mutual Benefit Ltd., Kumbakonam. 

The Tamil Nadu Central Bank Ltd., 
Tanjore. 

Tinnevelly. 

City Bank Ltd. 

Ganapathi Bank Ltd. 

Imperial Bank of India Ltd., Tinnevelly 
and Tuticorm. 

Kalladaikunchi Lakshmivilas Permanent 
Fund Ltd., Kalladaikunchi. 

National Bank of India Ltd,, Tuticorm. 
South Indian Bank Ltd. 

S. R. M. G. Bank Ltd. 

Town Co-operative Bank, Ltd. 

V. S. R. S. Bankers, 

Trichy. 

City Bank Ltd. 

District Co-operative Central Bank Ltd. 
Imperial Bank of India Ltd. 
Indo-Commercial Bank Ltd. 

Indian Bank Ltd. 

Janopakara Nidhi. 

Karur Vysia Bank Ltd., Karur and Trichy 
Kulitalai Bank Ltd., Kuhtalai, 

Trichy, Lalgudi, and Manachanallur. 
Land Mortgage Bank, Lalgudi. 

National Bank of Tnchmopoly* 

Peerdhan Bank Ltd. 

Tamil Nad Central Bank Ltd, 

Trinity Bank Ltd. 

Tnchmopoly Bank Ltd. » 

Tnchmopoly Vysia Bank Ltd. 
Varthagasangam. 
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Cloth Merchants* 


ARGOT. 

AfFaram Muniswami Chettiar, Pondicherry. 
Anglo-French textile Co., Ltd., Pondi- 
cherry. 

Bombay Hail, Long Bazaar, Vellore. 
Chakkravarthi and Sons, P., Pondy Rd. 
Viliupuram. 

Chengal Rao M., and Ramaswamy M,, 
Vellore. 

Epoor Knshnasamy Chettiar, Pondi- 
cherry. 

Ibrahim Essack Sait and Co., Pondicherry. 
Kangundi Industrial works, Knppam. 
Kangundi Textile Co., Kuppam. 

Valiram and Sons Pondicherry. 

Varasaraja and Co., S. S., Pondicherry. 

Chengleput. 

Balakrishna Mudahar A. V. 

Big Conjeevaram Urban Weavers Ltd., 
Conjeevaram. 

Co-operative Weavers Union, 
Conjeevaram. 

Krishna and Co., Little Conjeevaram. 
Coimbatore. 

Annamaiai Mudahar and Sons, Erode. 
Beemiah Chetty S., Big Bazaar. 
Coimbatore Bunion Co. 

Coimbatore Piece-goods Co., Ltd. 
Coimbatore Swadeshi Emporium, 

Variety Hall Rd. 

Dhanjee Topam, Cotton Waste Merchant. 
Fashion Home, Avanasi Rd. 

Gopalasamy Chetty and Co., S., Tiruopur. 
Han Rao M. G., Pollachi 
K. L. N. and Sons, Rangiah Gownder 
St. 

Mamthachalam Chettiar, ]\L V. N., 
Rajaveedi. 

Maruthappa Chettiar, S.V.M.S , Swedeshi 
Cloth Stores, Tiruppur. 

New Indian Warehouse. 

Nanjunda Gownder, Mosque Building. 
Oriental Stores., 0pp. Variety Hall. 

Ponnu Rao, M. G., Pollachi. 

Ramanatba Chetty B., Erode. 

Sarada Embroidery Stores, Raja St. 
Siwaji Stores, Avanasi Rd. 

Tiruppur Swedeshi Textile Co., Kutchery 
Rd., Tiruppur. 

Madura. 

A. I. C. O Stores, South Masi Street. 
Alaginsami Baghvathar and Sons, East 
Ikfarat Street. 


Balusami Iyer and Sons, S. R., East 
Marat Street. 

Co-operative Stores Ltd., Kodaikanal. 
Govindasarai Chettiar, A. N. 

Hajee Moosa Sait and Bros., East Chitrai 
Street. 

Haridoss, B.A., Palace Rd. 

Hamidia Stores, East Chitrai Street. 
Lakshmana Bagavathar and Sons, 

K. D. L., East Marat Street. 

Madura House, Mail Road. 

Meenakshi Silk Emporium, North Chitrai 
Street. 

New Shop, Amman Sannadhi. 

Swadeshi Emporium, West Tower St. 
Swadeshi Stores, West Chitrai Street. 

Malabar. 

All Koya Hajee T., Calicut. 

Appuni Nayar 0. „ 

Ayyapattar, P. V., „ 

Bacha Sahib and Co., S. H-, Huzur Rd. 
Calicut. 

Commonwealth Trust Ltd., Dutt and Co., 
U. V., Calicut. 

Jattoli Mohideen Koya. Calicut. 

Karuppan Chetty R., „ 

Krishna Iyer, S. G. „ 

Malabar Tile wks. Feroke (Bunions) 
Muthuswami Chetty, Calicut 

Nayar and Sons, M. V. „ 

Subbramania Iyer S. G , „ 

Sayeed Moideen Sahib Ahmad Sahib 
Vittai Rao M. 

Appasamy and Bros., V, S. K. Palghat. 
Harihara and Bros., „ 

Kesdvan Pattar V., „ 

Subbramania Iyer, N., „ 

Venku Iyer Bros., V. K. R., „ 

Nilgiris. 

Balchand, Ooty. 

Jaffar & Co., E. M., Ooty. 

Kunniraman, Ooty. 

Mouladina Essa Sait 8c Bros., Coonoor. 
Padma Stores, Mam Bazaar, Ooty. 

Rahim Sait A., Ooty 

Ramnad* 

Miranda & Sons, Virapandianpatnam. 

M. L. R. N. Firms, Karaikudi. 

Motilal, Emporium, Karaikudi. 

M, S. P. Co., Swedeshi Bunion, Parama- 
kudi. 
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South Kanara. 

Abdul Karim Latiif Sait, Mangalore. 
Chmiaiai Deybhai Cloth Merchant, 
Mangalore. 

Nagarakara & Sons, Mangalore. 

Popathlal Girdhonlal, Mangalore. 

Vaili Md. Usman Sait, Mangalore. 

Vitaljee Mhadavjee, Mangalore. 

Salem. 

British Dye Stuff Corp. Agency, Dye 
Merchants. 

Congress Khaddar Depot, Namakkal. 
Chokkalingha Mudaliar S. M., Shevapet. 
Chmnakrishna Chetty & Sons. 

Fancy Bombay Hall. 

Genl. Trading Co. 

Nagappa Chetnar & Sons, M. V., Kuhai. 
Perumal Chettiar, Lace Merchants. 
Ponnuswami Mudaliar Sc Bros. S. P. 
Ramasamy Chetty, S. N. 

Sundra Iyer 6c Bros., V. N., Sheva pet. 

Trichinopoly. 

A. L. A. G. Yousoof Sait & Sons, Big 
Bazaar. 

Adam Sait Sons, Cantt. 

Baratha Vastra Saia, Big Bazaar. 

Benares Stores, Big Bazaar. 

Bombay Stores, Big Chowk. 

Gunna J. Krishna & Bros., Big Bazaar. 
Hajee Saliah Md. Essak Sait & Sons., Big 
Chowk. 

Indo-European Ware House, Teppakuiam. 
Narayanaswami Iyer P. R., Big Bazaar. 


Tanjore. 

All India Spinner's Association. 

Abdulla Haje® Hahamtulla Sait and Sons. 
Annamalai Chettiar, A. M. V., 
Kumbakonam. 

Balusamy Chettiar and Sons. 

Benares Silk .Stores, Tanjore, 

Bombay Silk Stores, 

Bombay Cash Stores, Kumbakonam. 
Indo-Cash Stores, Kumbakonam. 
Indo-foreign Trading Co., Negapatam. 
Kanakasabhai Chettiar, Mayavaram. 
Muthiah and Sons, K. R. V., 
Kumbakonam. 

New Delhi Hall, Big Bazaar, 
Kumbakonam. 

New Karachi Stores, Kumbakonam. 

New Bombay Hall, Kumbakonam. 

Sait and Sons, H. M. D. 

South Indian Weaving Works, 
Kumbakonam. 

Sundaresa Iyer and V. Subbramany Iyer, 
Kumbakonam. 

Subbiah and Sons, Kumbakonam. 
Venkatachalam Iyer and Sons, 
Kumbakonam. 

Veenab Bagvatha Iyer and Sons, S. C., 
Kumbakonam. 

Tinnevelly. 

Ambalavana Pillai P. S., Tuticorin. 
Ayyamperumal Nadar Cotton Merchant, 
Virudhunagar. 

Baratha Matha Khaddar Stores, J. 
Colombo Stores, Tuticorin. 

Shanker Iyer and Co. 

Sodalaimuthu Pillai and Sons. 

Tinnevelly Textiles Ltd., Koilpatty. 


Copra Merchants. 


Calicut. 

Aspin wall Sc Co., Telhcherry. 

Abdulla & Co., Teliicherry, 

Abdul Koya C. V. 

Ananda Gora Sastri. 

Assan Korea K. N. 

Amaran Koya P. 

Kumbi Moosa C. S. 

Mohideen Kutti Hajee K. 

Madura Co., Ltd., Teliicherry. 

Coir 

Calicut. 

Akberally Tyebaili and Co. 

Karumijee Ashamalii. 

Mammu, C. 

Manakjee and Co., D, 


Muthiappan T. 

Peethambar Sunderjee. 

Pierce Leslie Co., Ltd., Teliicherry. 
Prabhu V. N. 

Pushotham Govardham Sait. 
Ramdoss Ranchodass 
Rungier, L. A. R. 

Ussam Kasim Dada. 

Volkart Bros., Teliicherry. 

chants- 

Muthikeneran, M. A. 

Aspinwali and Co., Ltd., Teliicherry. 
Madura Co., Ltd., Teliicherry. * 
Volkart Bros., Tellichery. 
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Chemists &• Druggists* 


Argot. 

Agastya Ousliadalaya, Tiruppapuliyur. 
Hussain Pharmacy, Katpadi Rd, Vellore. 
Mahamooliga Pharmacy, Vellore. 

Shanker & Co., S., Villupuram. 

Town Pharmacy, Vellore. 

Chengleput. 

Narayana Medical Hall, Conjeevaram. 
Coimbatore. 

Banjo Pharmacy, Pollachi. 

D. S. V. & Sons., AvanasiRd. 

Dasai Gowder & Co., Avanasi Rd. 

Empire Pharmacy Pollachi. 

Edward & Co., Raja St. 

Joseph 8c Co., Big Bazaar St. 

Janakiram Chetty A. 1. D. V. 

Krishna and Co., Optician and Chemist. 
Madhava Rao V. R. D., Dr. Jail Rd. 
Madras Ayurvedic Stores. 

Natesan & Co., Big Ba^iaar F'^d- 
Ramraj Bros., Big Bazaar. 

Malabar. 

Anandam Bros., P. K., Calicut. 

Balan Bros., N. S., „ 

Chellam & Co., V., „ 

Dutt & Co., U.V.9 H 

Kumar an Bros. N., „ 

Kuttan & Bros. P., „ 

Subbiah Chettiar R., „ 

Sunakkar Bros C., „ 

Town Medical Hall Teilicherry 
Weil & Co., Teilicherry. 

Madura. 

Atank Nigera Pharmacy. 

Chokkalingam Pillai, T. N. 

Eastern Chemists Ltd., East Avani 
Moola St., 

Edward Medical Hall, Madura. 

1. John & Sons, Town Hall Rd . , 

Malayala Medical Hall. 

Malayappaswami Vydiasala, Palm. 
Medical Hall, M. A. M. 

Nagalmgham Pillai T. N. C. 

Pathy & Co., R. S., Ramnad Rd. 
Rasayana Sala, East Gate. 

Swami 8c Co. H. R., North Chitra St. 
Veluswami, R M. K., Siddha Vidya 
Sala Palm. 

Nilgiris. 

Central Dispensary, Ooty. 

Imperial Pharmacy, Coonoor, 


Nilgiris Pharmaceutical Co., Nilgiris. 
Penanna’s Pharmacy & Stores, Kotagiri. 
Dr Pillay, S. S., Ooty. 

Reliance Drug Stores, Coonoor, 

South Indian Pharmacy, Coonoor. 
Spencer's Ltd., Stockists, Kutagin. 

Ramnad. 

Mission Drug Stores, Tiruppur 
Madras Medical Stores, Karaikudi. 
Ramakrisbna Siddha Vaidyasaia, 
Rameswaram. 

Thandayuthapani Medical Plall, Karai 
kudi. 

Salem. 

Anjaneya Vaidyasaia, Bazaar, St., Salem 
Ayurveda Oushadalaya, Shevapet. 

Ahmed, T. M.S., Dr. Unani Medical Hall 
A.yarvedic Medical Hall. 

City Medical Stores. 

Krishna and Co. 

Madras Medical Hall. 

Mmsararasam Ltd. 

Sri Kannan's Eye Dispensary. 

Shaik Mohemad Unani. 

Sri Ayurveda Dispensary. 

Sri Kalyani Medical Association Ltd. 
Whites Vaidyasaia, Ammapettai. 

Victoria Dispensary. 

Tanjore. 

Crosshead Dental Hospital, Kunibakonarr 
Electromani Pharmacy. 

Jayarasam Depot, Ayyampet. 
Karunanidhi Medical Plall, Ayyampet. 
Kuppuswarai Vanda yar's Ayurvedic Phar 
macy, Ayyampet. 

Lmgham's Pharmacy, Kumbakonam. 
Maruthi Medical Hall and Pharmacy 
Kumbakonam. 

Mohideen Medical Plall, Kumbakonam. 
Panidthar K. S. P., Ayurvedic Dr., 
Kumbakonam. 

Rajaram Drug Stores and Pharmacj 
Ayankarai. 

Sn Krishna Pharmacy. 

Sadhananda Krishna xAyurvedic Medics 
Hall, Mannargudi. 

Tinnevelly. 

Edward and Co., Palamcottah. 

Ganesh and Co., T. S. 

Guna Medical Hall. 

Jayalakshmi Medical Stores. 
Kandaswami and Sons, D., Dentist. 

1 Malay achala Ayurvedic Pharmacy Ltd. 
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Medical Stores. Palamcottah 

Palamcottah Ayurvedic Pharmacy Ltd., 
Palamcottah. 

Ramahrishna and Co., Palamcottah. 
Swamy and Co. 

Tuticorin Medical Hall, Tuticonn. 
Velayiitham and Co., Tuticonn. 


] Trichinopoly. 

Guru Medical Hall, Puthur. 

Malayala Medical Hall, Palakarai. 

I Trichy Medical Union Ltd., China Bazaar. 
I Smgaram and Company, T. C., 

China Bazaar. 

I\o-e, J. E., Ayurvedic Doctor. Woriur. 
Nathan and Co., S. V., Teppakulam. 
Vmayagar Aledicai Hall, Tbeiadikadai St. 


Cigar Merchants* 


Argot. 

Abdul Razak and Co., Gudiatham. 
Ramachindra Rao, T. V., Beedi Factory, 
Kalahasty 

Shunmuga Mudaliar B,, Vellore. 
Veeraswamy Devar, P., West Car St., 
Chidambatam. 

Coimbatore. 

Joseph Steven and Sons, Mam Bazaar Rd. 
Ship Brand Beedi Factory, Coimbatore. 

Madura. 

Anguvilas Cigar Factory. Dindigul. 

Miller and Co., S. DindiguI. 

Poochi Vilas Cigar Factory 
Tirumangalam. 

Spencer Cigar Factory, Dindigul. 

Nilgiris. 

Crown Bakery, Coonoor. 

Primrose and Co., Coonoor. 

Spencer and Co., Ltd., Coonoor. 

Salem. 

Abdul Jabbar Sahib Co., Salem. 

Murarjee Sait, Salem. 

Syed Ahmed Sahib, M. S., Salem. 

Tanjore. 

Cosmo Cigar Co. 

Chokkaliiigam Pillai V., Porayar 
Mayavaram. 


Maruthia Pillai, T, P. 8c Sons. 

Swaminatha Row, T. G., 

Tinnevelly. 

Hus am Beedi Factory, Courtallam. 
Sinniah Nadar and Sons, D., Mukkudal. 
Sokkalal Ramsait, T. P., Mukkudal. 
Snram and Co., 218, Great Cottons Rd., 
Tuticonn. 

Velayutham Co., Tuticonn. 

Trichy. 

Ammiah Pillai and Co , Woriur. 
Anthonisamy Piliai and Co., 
Bajanacoodam St. 

Arlington and Co., Woriur. 

Atkinson and Co., Woriur. 

Augustin and Co., Woriur, 

Austin and Co., Woriur. 

Baker and Co., Woriur. 

Boreley and Co., Wonur. 

Cigars Industries (India) Ltd., Woriur. 
Clifford and Co., Woriur. 

Coutts and Co., Wonur. 

Couttson and Co., Wonur. 

Cresswell and Co., Woriur. 

Chaplin and Co., N. Wonur, 

Diamond Jubilee Cigar Mfg. Co,, Woriur, 
Intel national Cigar Industries (India\ 
Cigar Co., Woriur. 

Row-^eil and Co., R. Wonur. 


Coffee & Tea Merchants* 


Coimbatore. 

Anruppa Coffee Wks. Ltd., Race Course 
Rd. 

Brooke Bond (India) Ltd., Palmgrove Rd. 
Coimbatore, Coffee Wks., Race Course Rd. 
Coimbatore, Trading Co., Ltd. 

Coffee Wks,, Marketing Co., Ltd , Variety 
Hall Rd. 

Dandapani and Co., S.V. Pappanayakkan- 
palayan. 


Govardhan Gopal Tea Co,, Bhavani Rd. 
Erode. 

Royal Nilgin Supply Co., Ltd. 

Radha Coffee Mfg. Co*, Rangiah Gowder 
St. 

Stanes Ltd., Coimbatore. 

United Coffee Supply Co., Ltd. 
Malabar. 

Karapermba Coffee Curing Wks% Calicut. 
Madura Co., Ltd., Calicut. 
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Mangalore Coffee Curing Wks., Calicut. 
Wamalli Coffee Works., Feroke 

Madura. 

Ayyanar Coffte Works, Vangalakadai St 
Kumbum Hamidia Tea Town Hall Rd. 
Narasffs Coffee Works, West Tower St. 
Narayana Coffee & Tea Works, Town 
Hall Road 

Stanes Coffee & Tea, Vittavasal. 

Solai Nadar ivl. S. P., East Masi St. 
Vasan’s Coffee Works, West Masi St. 
Venkanna Chettiar & Sons. 

South Kanar\. 

Deccan Co., Mangalore 
Joseph G. L , Muthiah , Mangalore. 
Mangalore Coffee Curing Wks., Mangalore. 
Pierce Leslie & Co Ltd., Mangaloie. 
Saldhana Sons, A. J , Mangalore. 

Saldhana & Sons, P. F , Mankanady. 
Sevenna Sohina Coelo, Mangalore. 

St. Joseph Weaving Establihhment, Kadiri. 


Salem. 

Coffee Curing Company., Yercaud. 
Muthialu Chethar 6c Bros., G., 

Narsus Coffee, Salem. 

Venkateswara 6c Co., Salem. 

Tanjore. 

Indian Tea Market Expansion Board. 
Raja Fable Coffee Works, Kumbakonam. 

Thnnevelly. 

Dason 1 ea Depot, Great Cotton Rd, 
Tuticotin. 

Trichy, 

Ganesh & Co. 

Hunsur Coffee Estate, Depot 
Kandhadiar & Co. 

Kanan Devan Hills Produce Co., Ltd. 
Kantha Coffee Mart 
Modern Tea & Coffee Depot. 

Nai'jffs Tea & Coffee. 

Rose &. Co. Ltd. 

Stanes Depot 


Contractors* 


Coimbatore. 

Asher and Co , P. D., Tiruppur. 

Crystal and Co , P. 

Coimbatore Spinning and Weaving Co., 
Ltd., 

Engineering and Genl. Suppliers. 

Grewal and Co., Pollachi. 

Harrisons and Crossffeld and Co., Ltd 
Indian Cotton Co , Ltd. 

Master F. G., Tiruppur. 

Ry. and Genl. Engineering Co. Ltd., 
Rally Bros. 

Volkart Bros, Agency, Avanasi Rd. 
Malabar. 

Heerjee and Co., F. N Cananore. 

Inderson and Bros., C. ,, 

Weil and Co., „ 

Madura. 

Ganon Dunkerly and Co., Ltd 
John S. Daniels, Electrical Engineers, and 
Contractors, “Mirabiliaf’ 

John S. Daniels, Electrical Engineers 
Manager, Sri A. N. Bhasker, Thomas 
Cottage, Kodaikanal. 

Jeevarathnam Pillai, Railway Contractor. 
Raval and Co., Madura* 


Niligiris. 

Abraham and Co., Engineers, Ooty, 
Eastern Electrical Co., Cash Bazaar, Ooty. 
John=>tone, J. D. Kotagiri. 

Parey and Sons, M. K., Ooty. 

Ramnad. 

Chinnaswamy Nadar Ramnad. 

Lakshmana Nadar, A. L., Ramnad. 
Mariappa Nadar, M. K. Sivakasi. 
Narasimhalu Raju. 

Thandavan Asari V., Sivakasi. 

Salem 

Arthanan and Bros., A. P. 

Chmnaya Pillai, Municipal Contractor. 
Krishnaswami Chetty and Sons. 

Narayana Pillai, S, R. 

Sivalingha Chetty and Sons, S. G. 

Trichy. 

Gnanadikkam, Pillai. 

Ramjee Mooijee Seshasayee Ltd., 

Railway Contractors. 

Shaik Mohideen, Cantt. 
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Cycle Dealers 


Argot. 

Krishnaswamy and Co., S. G., Vellore, 
Sarathy and Co., V. P., Vellore. 

Coimbatore. 

Chmnaswami Naidu, N., Avanasi Rd. 
English Tyre Co., Ltd., Tnchy Rd. 

Raja and Co., Avana^i Rd, 

Radhakrislina Cycle Co. 

Swami and Co., Variety Hall Rd, 

Madura. 

Abdul Rahiman Cycle Co., S., KilaveL St. 
Kasim Cycle Co., „ 

Ghouse Cycle Co., West Tower St, 
Pioneer Cycle House, West Tower St, 
Rajaput Cycle Co., West Avanimoola St. 

Salem. 

Arthnan Chetty A. T., Jalakantapuram. 
Dharmapuri Cycle Works, Dharmapuri. 


Diamon Cycle Co., Salem. 

Saraswathi Cycle Co., Shevapet, 

Tanjore. 

Chan & Co., K. R. S., Kiimbakonam. 
Raman Cycle Co., Town High School 
Road, Kumbakonam. 

Rajam Sc Co., Town High School Road, 
Kumbakonam. 

Ramanujam Iyengar T. S., Town High 
School Road, Kumbakonam. 

Saraswathi Sc Co., Ry. Station Rd. 
Subbiah Iyer, Cycle dealer. 

Venkateswar Cycle Co , Kumbakonam. 

Tinnevelly. 

Doss Bros., Palamcottah. 

Trichinopoly. 

Natesam Pillai. Theradikadai, St 
Waheed Khan Sc Co., A., Big Bazaar. 
Velusami Pillai, T. P., China Bazaar. 


Electrical Goods Dealers. 


Argot, 

Rajam & Co., S., Tirupapuliyur. 
Coimbatore. 

Associated Engineering Co., Avanashi 
Rd. 

Asian Textile Engineering Corporation, 
Cox Street. 

Crompton Engineering Co., (Madras) Ltd., 
Avanashi Rd. 

Electric Co., Ltd , Alfred Herbert (India) 
Ltd. 

Meeran & Co,, P, K. 

Parry 6c Co., Ltd., Agents for A.E.G. 

Rajam & Co., Ltd., M. T., Avanashi Rd. 

Rajagopal K. B,, (of K. L. Sc Sons.,) 
Rangia Gowder Street. 

South India Corporation (Madras) Ltd., 
Avanashi Road. 

Madura. 

John S. Daniels, Electrical Engineers 8c 
Contractors, “Mirabilia*’ 

John S. Daniels, Electrical Engineers & 
Contractors., Manager, Sri A.N. Bhasker, 
Thomas Cottage, Kodaikanal. 

Rajan Co., M, T., Electrical Engineers. 


Nilgiris. 

Eastern Electrical Co., Cash Bazaar, 
Ooty, 

Murthy & Co., Coonoor. 

Reliance Motor Sc General Engineering 
Works., Ooty. 

Shanmugam Sc Co., Coonor. 

Stanes Sc Co., Ltd., General Engineering, 
Coonoor. 

Ramnad. 

Industrial Engineering Co., Rajapalayam. 

Salem. 

Meenakshisundram 6c Co., Salem Mam 
Bazaar. 

Trichinopoly. 

Associated Electric Co., Big Bazaar. 

City Electric Stores., Big Bazaar. 

Southern Electric Co., Big Bazaar. 

South Indian Electrical Co., Big Bazaar. 

The Tnchy Tanjore Electric Stores Ltd., 
Big Bazaar. 

The Tnchy Srirangam Electric Supply 
Corp. Ltd. 

Tinnevelly. 

Ganapathy Iron Works., Vannafpet., 
Tinnevelly. 
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Argot, 

East India Distillery and Sugar Factories 
Ltd., Ranipet. 

Kangundi Industrial Works., Kuppam. 

Modern Perfumery Essential Oil Co., 
Kuppam. 

Parry and Co., Kuppam. 

Squirrel Match Factory, Vaniyambadi. 

Swan Match Factory, Vaniyambadi. 

Chengleput. 

Big Conjeevaram Urban Weavers Union 
Ltd., Conjeevaram, 

The Madras Stone Product Co., Palla- 
varam. 

Coimbatore. 

Abdul Latif S., 401, Bone Merchants, 
Lord Napier Road, Erode. 

Coimbatore Bunion Co., Raja Street. 

Coimbatore Coffee Works, Raja Street. 

Coimbatore Manure Works., Raja Street. 

Coimbatore Spinning and Weaving 
Co,, Ltd. 

Coimbatore Tile Works. 

Chetty and Chapoorjee Race Course Rd. 

Coimbatore Engineering and General 
Suppliers. 

General Knitting Factory, Tiruppur. 

Harrisons and Crossfield, Ltd, 

Modern Knitting Co. 

Marshall Sons and Co. 

Radhakrishna Foundry. 

Rally Bros. 

Sri Rengavilas Ginning Factory and 
Forwarding Works. 

Sri Vedanayaki Dye Works, Bawani. 

Sait Soap Works., Vysials, Street. 

Stanes Motors Ltd., Follachi. 

P. S. G. Charities and Industrial Institute, 
Peelamedu. 

South India Rubber Works, Ltd, 

South India Saw Mills. 

St. Joseph’s Industrial School, Big Bazaar. 

Sri Krishna Vermiccili factory, Rangiah 
Gowder St. 

Gururaja and Co., Slide and Sign Board 
Makers, Raja St. 

Malabar, 

Balakrishna Weaving Co., Cananore. 

Basftl Mission Weaving Establishment, 
Cananore. 

Commonwealth Weaving Factory, 
Cananore. 


Devasahayam Weaving Establishment, 
Baliapatam. 

Islamiah Weaving Establishment, 
Cananore. 

Lakshmi Sahaya Weaving Establish- 
ment, Alavil, P. 0. 

Malabar Spinning and Weaving Co , Ltd. 
Cananore. 

Malabar Weaving Co., Cananore. 

Rajarajeswari Weaving Establishment. 

Azhikod Shimoga Weaving Establish- 
ment, Azhikode, Baliapatam. 

South Indian Weaving Establishment, 
Cananore. 

Sn Krishna Weaving Works, Rabat. 

Vijayarain Weaving Establl^hment. 
Cananore. 

Weil’s Weaving Establishment, Cananore. 

West Coast Weaving Establishment, 
Chowa. 

Madura. 

Analme Dyes and Chemical Co. 

Chari and Ram, Ramnad Rd. 

Ramaier and Sons, C. R., East Perumal 
Maistry St. 

Subramania Chettiar, Al. Sp. PL East 
Marat St. 

Tatajee Takji and Co., Ramnad Rd. 
Nilgiris. 

Bayly and Brock Ltd., Kotagiri 

Coonoor Eycalyptus Oil distillery Coonor. 

Cast Trading Co., Ooty. 

Devarajulu Naickan Bron. 

Fern Hill Essential Oil Distillery Co., 
Ooty. 

Ginappa and Co. 

Government Cordite Factory, Aravangadu 

Krishna Vilas Stores. 

Narayana Menon Bros. 

Natesan and Co. 

Padma stores. 

Parry and Co,, Ltd. 

Siddha Gowder and Sons., K. 

United Breweries Co„ Ltd., Rose and 
Brown Breweries, Kaity. 

Ramnad. 

Devakotta Ice Factory and flower Mills, 
Devakotta. 

South Kanara. 

Albuquerque and Sons, P., Lighthouse 
View, Bolar. 

Imperial Tile Factory, Bolar. 

Kudroii Tile Works, Bolar. 
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Mercantile Machine Branch Tile Works, 
and Import Depts., Mangalore. 

Morgan and Sons, J. H., Jeppo 
Naick and Sons, C. V., Kudrodi. 

National Tile Wks., Bolar. 

Pinto and Sons, A. V., Bolar. 

Rebello and Sons, Mangalore. 

Salem. 

Impregnated Match Wks. 

Industrial Woolen Carpet Mfg., Co., 
Knitting factory Hosiery. 

Magnesite Syndicate Ltd. 

Mysmdhia Co. 


Perumal Padayachi, Clay model. 

Ponnu Chettiar Wood Works. 

Sengoda Wood Works. 

Tanjore. 

Gurunathan Chalk Works, Kumbakonam. 
Krishna Chalk Works, Kumbakonam. 
National Crayon Works, Kumbakonam. 

Trichy. 

Dalmiah Cement Factory Ltd., Dalmiah 
Nagar. 

The Trichy Mills Ltd. 


Furniture Makers* 


Argot. 

Abdul Kareem Sahib, T., Wallajapet. 
Bangalore V. Sadasiva Mudaliar, Vellore. 
Mallappa Chetty K. S., Wallajapet. 

Coimbatore. 

Abdul Karim Sahib, Variety Hall Rd. 
Malabar. 

Calicut Furniture Co., Calicut. 

Dutt 's Steam Saw Mills, Calicut. 

Malabar Carpentry and Iron Wks, 
Malabar Industrial and Furniture Works., 
Kallai. 

Sahayi Lopez, Calicut. 

Standard Furniture Co., Ltd., The, Kallai. 

Madura. 

Ardhanari and Co. 


South Kanara. 

Kanara Rice A Saw Mills, Ltd., 
Coondapore. 

Salem. 

Dewan Mohideen & Co. 

Ponnu Chettiar & Co., Shevapet. 

Trichinopoly. 

All Saints Indstriai School, Puthur. 

K. R. & Sons, Big Chowk. 

P. L. Baluswamy, Big Bazaar. 
Ramachari, A. K., Big Bazaar. 
Standard Furniture & Company, Cantt. 
St. Joseph's Industrial School, Cantt. 


General Merchants* 


Argot 

Abbas & Sons, Long Bazaar, Vellore. 
Alaganatha Mudaliar, K., Cuddalore. 
Bombay Co., Ltd., Cuddalore. 

Boy & Co., Alipurah St., Vellore. 

Kasim Si Co., H. M., 38, Dupliex Rd., 
Pondicherry. 

Kuganar & Co., Arm, 

Maracair, M. O. M., Betelnut Merchant, 
Panrutti. 

Mosque & Co., Panrutti. 

Navaneedham Chetty & Co., Pondicherry. 
National Cycle Mart, Vaniyambadi. 
Rajagopala Naidu & Co., Vellore. 

Rowji M. W., Stewartpet, Arkonam. 
Ramaswamy Iyer, V. T., Groundnut 
dealer, Valavanur. 

Sultan Maraciar Bros., M, N. G., 
Portonovo. 

South Indian Trading Co., Pondicherry* 


Tirumalai Chettiar, R., Groundnut dealers, 
Valavanur. 

V. V. & Sons., Kuppam. 

Chengleput. 

Md. Ansuriddeen Sahib, Lime, Merchant, 
Saidapet, 

Coimbatore. 

Burjor Ardesjier 8c Co., Edayar St* 

Chetty & Shapoorjee, Cement Merchants, 
Race Course Rd. 

Coimbatore Swadeshi Emporium, 

Avanasi Rd. 

D. S. V. & Sons Avanasi Rd, 

Ella Naicker, Bamboo Merchant, 

Fisher St., Erode. 

Ganesh Stores, Market Rd., Pollachi. 

Ganesh and Bros. 

Japan Trading Co., Avanasi Rd. 

Khader Sahib, Salt Merchant, Valiakkar^ 
St* 
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Mathuswami Chettiar, Poliachi. 
Parameswar and Co., Cement Merchants. 
Kaju and Co. 

Eamaknshna and Co., Erode. 

South India Corporation (Madras) Ltd., 
Avanasi Rd. 

Sorapjee and Co., Ghee Manufacturer, 
Oppannakara St. 

Vincent & Co., Ltd., Trichy Rd. 
Vaidyaimgam Iyer, Paper merchant. 

S. Kanaka. 

Aspinwall & Co., Ltd., Kasaragod. 

Modern Stores, The, Kampankatta, 
Mangalore. 

Nagara Srinivasa Row, Mangalore. 
Nagarkar & Sons, Kampankatta, 

Mangalore. 

ORR & Sons P., Udipi. 

Parry & Co., Udipi, Mangalore Malta. 
Pierce Leslie & Co., Mangalore. 

Raphael and Co., Udipi. 

Rudolf S., Simons, Merchants, and Agents, 
Udipi. 

Sn Sattinarayanan Stores, Barndoor. 

St. Joseph’s weaving establishment and 
weaving school, Kadiri. 

Volkart Bros., Mangalore. 

Malabar. 

Bagvandoss Ganesh Pan, Cananore 
Dayram Kesavjee Sait., „ 

Hydros Hajee Sahib T., „ 

Heerjee and Co., F N., „ 

Heerjee and Sons, M., „ 

Jeetbabhai Henraj., „ 

Khaij Sivji Sait., „ 

Krishna Rao Purushotam Sait., „ 

Mohandoss Dyal Sait and Co., 

Parry and Co., „ 

Sanku Bros. C., „ 

Madura, 

Andavan Stores, Palm. 

Beardsell and Co., Ramnad Rd. 
Co-operative Stores, Ltd., Kodaikanal. 
Chotabhai Jawahar Bai, South Masi St. 
Gopaijee Shamjee and Co , Assafoetida 
Merchant, Ramnad Rd. 

Havero Trading Co., East Veil St. 

Jeeva Hajee Kanisha, Ramnad Road. 
Madura Co., Ltd. 

Madura Firewood Trading Co., Ltd. 

Parry and Co., Manure. 

Pambar House, Poultry Farm, & English 
Bakery, Kodaikanal. 

RajagopaKer Doraiswami and Co., Yarn 
Dyeing merchants. 


Rasayana Sala, Ramnad Rd. 

Rally Bros., Manjana Kara St. 

Rajamani Stores, Kodaikanal. 

Veliayan Motor Seivice 1 Bus 
S. 1. R. Out Agency, Nadar > Services 
Motor Royal Mail Service. J Kodaikanal 

Nilgiris. 

Bailey Bros., Ooty. 

Central Stores, Coonoor. 

Coonoor Emporium, Coonoor, 

Devarajulu Naidu and Bros., A. V., Ooty. 
Ibrahim Sait, H. A., Curio dealers, 
Coonoor. 

Ginappa and Co., Ooty. 

Jaffer and Co., Ooty. 

Jhonstone and Co., Kotagiri. 

Krishna Bros., Ooty. 

Moosa Sait and Sons, Ooty. 

Spencer and Co., Ltd., Ooty, 

Thompson H. S., Coonoor. 

Ramnad. 

King and Co., Karaikudi. 

Raval and Co., Tile and Marble Merchants, 
Karaikudi 

Raghava and Co., Snvilliputtur. 

Sukhandhi and Co., Rameswaram. 

Subbiah Nadar and Co., Virdhuugar. 
Vincent and Co., Ltd., Virudhunagar. 
Volkart Bros., Virudhunagar. 

Salem, 

Abdul Rahiman Saheb, S. K., Nursery. 
Ardhanan and Bros., Jalakantapuram. 
Bommanna Chettiar, Guhai. 

Diwan Mohideen and Co., Bazaar St. 
Genl. Trading Co. 

Head Nursery Gardens. 

Kaveri and Co., Shevapet. 

Parry and Co., Ltd. 

Sama Dharma Stores. 

Subbier and Sons, A. N., Bazaar St. 

Trichy. 

Addison and Co., Ltd. 

Adam Sait and Ismail Sait, Cantt. 

Akbar and Co., Palakarai. 

Davey and Co., Ltd., Cantt. 

Desa and Co., Rockfort. 

English "Ware House, Cantt, 

Hail China Star, China Bazaar. 

Hamsa Stores, „ 

Indian Goods Depot., „ 

Merior and Co., „ 

Ratnam Pillai N. P., „ 

Spencer and Co., Ltd., Cantt, 
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Tanjore. 

Abdul Salim Saheb and Co., M, L, K., 
M. L., Sugarcandy I\Ierchant, Kumba- 
konam. 

Ismail and Co., Station Rd. 

Ganapath,! Filial and Co., Negapatam. 

General Stores. 

General Stores, Mayavaram. 

Indo-f or warding Trading Co., Negapatam. 

International Trading Co., Mannargudi. 

Govindasamy Piilai M., Soap Works. 

Kannappa Chetty, M. 

Muhammad Ghouse and Co., K. M., 
Kumbakonam. 

Nadar Trading Co., Ltd., Negapatam. 

Naidu and Bios, Mannargudi. 

Parry and Co., Ltd. 

Premier Provisional Stores, Mutt St., 
Kumbakonam. 

South Indian Commerce Co., Bennington 
Road. 

Subbramanya Muppanar, M. R. 

Sitarama Raja and Sons. 

Venkatakrishna Chetty and Sons, 
Mayavaram. 


Tinneveley. 

Asher Sampat and Co , Tuticorn. 

Bombay Co., Ltd., Tuticorm. 

Bombay Burrnah Trading Corp. Ltd., 
Kalladaikurichi. 

Comorin Investment and Trading Co., Ltd,, 
Beach Rd., Tuticorm. 

Devadoo and Co., G. K. 

Edward and Co., Palamcottah. 

Ganesh and Co., T. S. 

Ganesh and Co., 215, Great Cotton Rd., 
Tuticorm. 

Joffery Commission and forwarding 
Agents, Ltd., Tuticorm. 

Krishna and Co., R, S., Tuticorm. 

Krishna and Co., Tenkasi 
Muchado. I. S., and Co., Tuticorm. 

Madura Co., Ltd., Tuticorm. 

Mota and Sons, J. H , Tuticorm. 

Newton and Co., A. T. Y., Senna leaf 
dealers, Tuticorm. 

Paul and Co. 

Periera and Sons., F. X., Tuticorm. 

Palm Andavan and Co. 

Subbiah and Sons. 

Swaminatha Mudaliar and Sons. 

Swedeshi Stores, Ambasamudram. 

Voikart Bros., 144, Tuticorm. 


Gramo-Phone & Musical Instrument Dealers* 


Argot. 

Bahadur Bros., Dupliex Rd., Pondicherry. 
Krishna and Co., G., Vellore. 

Sarathy and Sons, D. P., Vellore. 

Sri Ram and Co., Vellore. 

Chengleput. 

Norman Watch Co., Conjeevaram. 

Coimbatore. 

Anderson and Co. 

Galava Art Studio. 

Mahomed and Co., P., Big Bazaar St. 
Rajagopal K. B., Rangiah Gowder St. 

Madura. 

American Optical Co., Amman Sannadhi. 
General Trading Co., South Masi St. 
Jayaram Co., Jadamum Koii St. 

Madura Radio Co., West Chitrai St. 
Mamram and Co., South Masi St. 
Progressive Concern Ltd , Radio dealers 
South Masi St. 

R. R. and Sons, Amman Sannadhi. 
Yousoofand Co., Amman Sannadhi. 
Western Watch Co., East Chitrai St. 


Nilgiris. 

Fakir Mahomed and Sons, M. B., Coonoor. 
Misquith and Co., Ooty. 

Shaik Mohideen and Co., Coonoor. 

Spencer and Co., Ooty. 

Ramnad. 

A. V. N. Sons, Karaikudi. 

Salem. 

Balakrishna Chettiar, A, K. 

Diwan Mohideen and Co., Salem Main 
Bazaar. 

Somasundaram Chettiar and Sons, Bazaar. 

Tanjore. 

Colombia House, 

Lakshmmarayana Chetty A. V., Big St., 
Kumbakonam. 

New Bombay Hall, Kumbakonam. 
Singaram Pillai, T. V. 

Veerasamy Naidu and Bros., T. K. 
Tinnevelly. 

Doss Bros., Photographers, Cycle Dealers, 
Palamcottah. 

Odean Music Emporium Kalladaikurichi. 
Tinnevelly Cycle Mart, Tinnevelly. 

South Indian Radio House, TuticoriHi 
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Tricky. 

Ghandarva Music House, Big Bazaar. 
Hail and Co., China Bazaar. 

Kannan and Co., Big Bazaar. 


Noor and Sons, Big Bazaar. 

Radio aud Television Ltd., China Bazaai 
Radio House, Singaratope St , Trichy. 
Tawkers Musical Product, Big Bazaar. 
Vincent and Co., Cantonment. 


Hotels & Boarding Houses* 


Argot. 

Ambi’s Cafe, 10, Barracks Maidan Rd., 
Vellore. 

C, R. Doss Hotel, Long Bazaar, Vellore. 
Kutnbakonam Lodge, Tiruppapuliyur. 
Madras Coffee Hou-e, Vellore. 

Sri Ganesar Lunch Home, Vellore. 

Sri Ganesar Lunch Home, Viilupuram. 

Sri Krishna Lodge, Tiruppapuliyur. 

Coimbatore. 

Bima Central. 

Chayis Hotel 

Grand Coffee Hotel, Imperial Bank Rd. 
Hotel Davy Imperial Bank Rd. 

Hotel Majestic. 

Jambunatha Iyer’s Club, Pollachi. 

Krishna Bavan Hotel Near Ry. Station. 
Modern Hindu Lodge, Raja St. 

Sarada Vilas, 0pp. Taluq Office, Tiruppur. 
Sn Krishna Bavan, Lodging Home. 
Tripura Sundaravilas, Avanasi Rd. 
Venkatesa Lodge, Imperial Bank Rd. 

Madura. 

Carlton Hotel, (Europeans) Kodaikanal. 
Koya Hotel (Mohemadans) East Veil St. 
Madura Lodge. 

Udipi Hindu Restaurant and Hotel. 

Y. M. C. A., Cosmopolitan. 

Malabar. 

Abdul Rahiman Cutty Hajee Abdul, 
Cananore. 

Esplanade Hotel, Cananore. 

Hotel Western Cliff. „ 

Kadar Hajee Sahayi Lopez, „ 

Nilgiris. 

Ary aba van, Ooty. 

Blue Mountain Hotel, Kotagiri. 


Criterion Hotel, Ooty. 

Davies and Co., D. R., Ooty. 

Grace Hotel, Ooty. 

Glenview Hotel, Coonoor. 

Hillgrove Hotel, Coonoor. 

Maple craft Boarding House, Ooty. 
Modern Hindu Hotel, Ooty. 

Paying Guest House, Coonoor. 

Savoy Hotel, Ooty. 

Sri Krishna Vilas Restaurant, Coonoor. 
Westward Hotel, Ooty. 

Ramnad. 

Ary a Bhavan Coffee Club, Karaikudi. 
Barathivilas, Tiruppur. 

Sn Ganapthy, Tiruppur, 

Salem. 

Annapurna Lodge. 

Bbaratha Vilas Club. 

Krishna Viias Coffee Club. 

Manamohan Coffee Club, Rasipuram. 
Manoranjitha Coffee Club. 

Victoria Lodge. 

Takjore. 

Arya Bavan, Big St., Kumbakonam. 
Muslim Hotel, Kumbakonam. 

Modern Hindu Hotel, Kumbakonam. 
Pankaja Lodge, Karaikal. 

Sn Mangalambika Lodge, Opp. Cloc 
Tower. 

Sn Ramakrishna Vilas, Kumbakonam. 
Tinnevelly. 

Chandra Vilas, Tinnevelly Jn. 

Trichy. 

Ramakrishna Boarding and Lodging. 
Saival Lodge, Teppakulam. 

Saravana Bavan Boarding and Lunch 
Home, Trichy Jn. 


iron Safe Manufacturers- 


Argot. 

Chinnappan and Co., P. Long Bazaar, 
Vellore. 

Coimbatore. 

r 

P, S, G* and Sons, Peelamedu. 


Madura, 

Government Technical Institute, Tirup 
parangundram Rd. 

Mahalakshmi Vilas Iron Works., Sout 
Avani Moola St. 

Sn Krishna Iron Works., South Avar 
Moola Street* 
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Ramnad. 

A. K. P. and Co., Paganeri P.O. 
Iswaramutliu Asari, Sivakasi. 

Tricky. 

Appavu Piilai and Sons, Big Chowk. 
Chidambaram Chetteir, S.T.R.M., 
Chuiakadai St. 

Tanjore. 

Negapatam Iron Steel Trank factory, 
Holland Rd,, Negapatam, 
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I Negapatam Steel Trunk Co.. East Main 
St., Negapatam. 

Negapatam^ Iron Steel Trunk factory Opp, 
Ry. Station, Negapatam. 

Ratnasami Asari and Bros , Mayavaram. 
South Indian Iron Wks., Mayavaram. 

Tinnevelly. 

Ganapathy Iron Wks, Ltd. 

Lock Mart, West Car Street, Tinnevelly. 


Jewellers. 


Arcot. 

Kamiah Chetty, Kota Walla japet. 

Ponniah Seshiah Chetty, Vellore. 
Rikaldoss Kanarlai, Vellore. 

Coimbatore. 

Balasubbramaniam, Big Bazaar St. 
Bombay White Metal Co., Big Bazaar St. 
Krishnasamy Chetty and Sons, M. M., 
Erode. 

Narayanadoss Sait, Vysia St. 

Krishna Chetty and Bros., A. B., Big 
Bazaar, St. 

K. R. and Sons, Big Bazaar St. 

Mannar Ramakrishna Gupta, Pollachi. 
Natesan and Co., Big Bazaar. 

Raju Chetty P. A., Big Bazaar. 
Ramasamy Chettiar A. S. G., Big Bazaar 
St. 

Sarada Jewellery Mart, Big Bazaar. 
Sundaram Asari and Sons, Big Bazaar. 
Vairava Asari, Big Bazaar. 

Madura. 

Bombay Jewellery Mart, South Masi St. 
Chakkrapam Chetty G. N., East Avani 
Moola St. 

Somasundaram Chettiar A. S. S. M., South 
Avanimooia St. 

Dhanalakshmi Jewellery Mart, East Avani 
Moola St. 

Nilgiris. 

Barton Sons, and Co., Ltd., Ooty. 
Jewellers Ltd., Ooty. 

South Kanara. 

Bettikerai Nimiraja, Indra, Mudbidri, 
Mangalore. 

Bharat Jewellery Works, Mangalore. 
Kanara Jewellery Works, Mangalore. 
Waman Venkatesh Bros., Jewellers, 
Mangalore, 


Salem. 

Alagappa Chettiar Sc Co., Shevapet. 
Jemnadass Sait & Sons, T. V., Shevapet. 
Narayanasami Naidu, M., Shevapet. 
Ramudu Iyer Bros., K. V., Shevapet. 

Sami and Bros. 

Sivaperumal and Bros , M. K. 

Trichinopoly. 

Cheilam Chettiar and Sons, Big Bazaar, 
Gopal Doss and Co., Rockfort. 

Hajee Md. Dewan Sahib and Sons, Big 
Bazaar. 

Jewellery House, Rockfort. 

Kantilal Vaidylal P, Mehta, Rockfort. 
Kasturirangan Chetbar, S., Big Bazaar. 
Narayanasami Chettiar, P. R,, Big Bazaar. 
Radhakrishnan Chettiar, Big Bazaar. 

Tanjore. 

Annasamy Iyer S. V. V., Rajagopalayya 
Big St., Kumbakonam. 

Chokkalingam, Chettiar, K. S. M., Kum- 
bakonam. 

Chakkrapam Chettiar, T. V., Kumba- 
konam. 

Danapal Chetteir V V., Kumbakonam. 
Danapala Chettiar, V., Mannargudi. 

Gopal Doss and Co , Kumbakonam. 
Kanagasabai Chetten, A. S , Big St, 
Kumbakonam. 

Ranganadham Chetty, C. B., Kumba- 
konam. 

Sunderesa Iyer, V., Big St., Kumbakonam, 
Somasundara Chettiar P. T,, Kumba- 
konam. 

Venkatarama Chetty, Big St, Kumba- 
konam. 

Tinnevelly. 

'll 

Ganapathy Bros., 19 French Chapel Rd,, 
Tuticorin, 
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Metal And Hardware- 


ARGOT. 

Doraisaniy Iyer W., Wallajapet. 
Govindaraja Mudahar, Waliaj-ipeL 
Tlmngavelu Chettiar, V., Wallajapet. 
Coimbatore. 

Ahmedalli A., and Co., Fraser Square. 
Bombay White Metal. 

Chantha Bava Rowther, Vysia St. 
Dharmalinga Chettiar, and Co., R., 
Podanur. 

Dandayuthapani Foundry, Papanayakan- 
palayam. 

Govindarajulu Chettiar, Pollachi. 
Rangaswami Chettiar, P. N., xAvanasi Rd. 
Vincent and Co., Ltd., Trichy Rd. 
Vellayappa Chettiar, Brass Vessel Mer- 
chant, Big Bazaar. 

Volkart Bros. Avanasi Rd. 

Madura. 

Ayya Nadar and & Co., P. P. S. M., East 
Masi St. 

Mukunda Nadar and Co., 'SL K. N. S., 
East Masi St. 

Ponniah Nadar 6c Co., P. P. S. M., East 
Masi St. 

Soniya Nadar, East Masi St. 

Nilgiris. 

Giriappa Sc Co., Ooty. 

Nilgin Hardware Stores, Ooty. 

Noor Muhammad, Coonoor. 

Pereira 8c Sons, M. K., Ooty. 

Ramhad. 

Ibrahim, Aruppukottau 
Tbangappa Nadar A. V., Sivakasi. 

S. Kanara. 

Krishna Naick and Sons, M, Mangalore. 
Salem. 

Angappa Asari, Brass Merchant. 

Alagin Swann Chettiar. 

Balaramiah Chettiar, P. N., Rasipuram. 

Mills in Soi 


Kandasamy Asari and Bros, Shevapet. 
Natesan Pillai K. V. L, Shevapet 
Narayanasamy Naicker and Co , Shevapet. 
Salem Engineering Wks., Sooramangalarn. 
Viswanatha Gupta A. K. 

Trichy. 

Kaliappa Nadar K. A. M, A. 

Pichai Mohideen and Co. 

Sherfuddin A. K. 

Syed Mohemmad Rowther. 

Smgaram Servai. 

TANJORE. 

Arumuga Pattar, S., Kumbakonam. 
Govmdapillai Iron, Works, Kumbakonam. 
Jambulakshmi xAmmal, N. K. R. ,, 
Narayanasamy Naidu A. K. R. „ 
Negapatam, Steel Trunk Factory, 
Negapatam. 

Nallan Chetty and Sons, S. V., 
Kumbakonam. 

Sarangapani Alwar, N. M. P., 
Kumbakonam. 

Sri Krishna and Bros., Big St., 
Kumbakonam. 

Sri Krishna & Bros., Big St. Kumba- 
konam. 

Sri Knsbnalwar Sc Co., Big St., Kumba- 
konam. 

Tinnevelly. 

Ayyanadar & Co., P. P. S. M., Tata 
Dealers, Tiiticorin. 

Chidambara Nadar, M. C., Tuticorin, 
Kaliappa Nadar, K. A. M. xA. K , Tuticorm. 
Ponniappa Nadar, V. A. M. S., luticonn. 
Rajagopala Chetty A. P., Tuticorm. 
Rajamani Nadar, P. T. R. D., Tuticorm. 
Sankarakumara Nadar, S. L. A. K., 
Tuticorm. 

Sankaralinga Nadar, P. M. T. M., Tuti- 
corm. 

Sn Ganapthy Iron Works, Vannarpet 

Lithern India- 


Argot. 

Anglo-French Textile Co., Ltd., Cotton 
Mills, Pondicherry. 

Coimbatore. 

Cambodia Mills, Smganailur. 

Coimbatore, Cotton Mills Ltd., Anuppur- 
palayam. 

Coimbatofe, Spinning & Weaving Co., 
Ltd., 270, Mill Rd. 


Coimbatore, Tile Wks., Coimbatore. 
Coimbatore, Weaving Syndicate, 
Coimbatore. 

Cotton Mill, Singanaliur. 

Kaieswar Mills, Ltd., .Anuppapalayam. 
Krishna Tile Wks., Coimbatore. 
Lakshmi Mills, Ltd., Coimbatore. 
Pioneer Mills, Keelamedu. 
Radhaknshna Mills, Ltd., Keelamedu, 
Somasundara Mills. 
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Snrangavilas Mill. 

Snram Sugar and Distillery Wks., Poda- 
nur. 

Tiruppur Cambodia Cotton and Planting 
and Khadar Mfg., Co., Tiruppur. 

Voikart United Press Co., Ltd. 

Velingin Gownder and Bros., V, C., Rice 
Mills and Jaggery Merchants. 

Venkatesan Oil Mills, Pollachi. 

Madura. 

Madura Mills Co., Ltd. 

Meenakshi Mills, Co., Ltd. 

Mahalakshmi Mills Co., Ltd. 

Madura Knitting Co. 

Pandyan Mills, Ltd. 

Raja Mills, Co., Ltd. 

Motor 

Argot. 

Motor Transit Service, Wallajapet. 

Sri Pandurenga Motor Service, Wallajapet. 

Sri Venkatesa Perumal Motor Service, 
Wallajapet. 

Coimbatore. 

Annamalai Bus Transport, Pollachi. 

Chellam Motor Stores, and Co., Avanasi 
Road. 

Coimbatore Engineering and Trading Co., 
Ltd. 

Engineering & General Suppliers, Bazaar 
Street. 

General Motor Stores, Uppilipalayam. 

Krishna Motor House. 

Motor Engineering Works, Tnchy Rd. 

Sri Lakshminarasimha Motor Stores. 

Stanes Motors Ltd. 

United Motors Ltd. 

Rajagopla and Co., V. S., Avanasi Rd. 

Kasturi Automobiles, Imperial Bank Rd. 

General Agency Corporation, Old Post 
Office Rd. 

Madura. 

Chakkrapani Chetti 6c Co., Tamil Sangam 
Road, 

Sundaram Iyengar and Sons, T. V. S., 
Ltd , Goodshed St. 

Shenbaga Nadar A., Valasubbramania 
Nadar, P.V.P , Tirupparangundram Rd. 

Sona Motor Works, Sp. Kn.Sp., Goodshed 
Street. 


Tanjore. 

Champak Rice Mills, Co., Ltd., Mannar- 
gudi. 

Tinnevelly. 

A. L. V. R, St. Sugar Mills and Distillery,. 
Thachanallur. 

A & F. Harvey Mills, Tuticorin. 

A & F. Harvey Mills, Ambasamudram. 
Coral Mills Co., Ltd., Tuticorin. 
Tinnevelly Mills, Co., Ltd., Tinnevelly* 
Tinnevelly Textiles, Ltd., Koilpatti. 

TRICHY. 

South India Sugar Co., Ltd., Pugalur. 
Trichinopoly Mills Ltd. 

Dealers* 

Malabar. 

Lingham Stores, Sultanpet, Palghat. 
Nilgiri. 

Devasahayam and Sons, Coonoor. 

Reliance Motor General Engineering Wks. 
Ooty. 

Selvamuthu Asari and Bros., V. A., Ooty. 
Simpson and Co., Ltd., Ooty. 

Soomer Sait and Sons, Coonoor. 

West Engineering Motor Wks., Charing 
Cross, Nilgiris. 

Vyapuri Pillai K. A., Kotagiri. 

Ramnad. 

A. V. and Sons, Karaikudi. 

Lakshmi Motor Wks. Karaikudi. 

Murugan Co., Ltd., Karaikudi. 

Sundaram Iyengar and Sons, Karaikudi. 

Salem. 

' Elphmstone Co., Ltd. 

General Trading Co. 

Lakshmi Automobiles. 

Rajaram and Co., V. D. 

Rajagopal and Co., V. S. 

Salem Cycle and Motor Driving Co. 

Sheriff and Co. 

Sri Lakshminarasimha Motor Stores. 
Subbier V. N. 

Subburao P, N., Motor Dealer. 

Tricky. 

Addison and Co., Ltd., Cantt. 

Chakkrapani Chettiar, G. N., Muthusamy 
Chettiar K. S., Cantt. 


35 
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Motor Warehouse, Palakkarai. 

St Joseph’s Industrial School, Cantt. 
Simpson and Co., Ltd., Cantt« 
Trichmopoly Automobiles Ltd. 

TANJORE. 

Iyer and Co., Kumbakonam. 

Ibrahim Sahib, T. R., Clock Tower. 
Modern Motor and General Trading Co. 
Noor Motor Stores. 


Rajam and Co. 

Srinivasan and Co. 

Tinnevelly. 

A. B. A., Shenbaga Nadar. 

Bravi Motor Wks., Automobiles, Tuticorin. 
Middleton Stewart and Co., Beach Rd., 
Tuticorin. 

Narayan and Co., Tinnevelly. 

Ramana Automobiles Co. 

Sri Fadmanaban Motor Wks, 

Tinnevelly Petrol Supply Agency. 


Perfumers* 


Argot. 

Dawood Sahib & Sons, K, S., 
Chidambaram. 

French Perfumery Mart, West Car St., 
Chidambaram. 

Coimbatore. 

Asoka Betel Nut factory, Coimbatore. 
Corner Rowther M., New Market, 
Coimbatore, 

Rajam Betelnut Works, Poilachi. 

Rising Asoka, Coimbatore. 

Royal Betel factory, Coimbatore. 

T. S. K. Scented Betelnut Powder, 
Coimbatore. 

Madura. 

Bharath Industrial Wks., Palace Rd. 
Rather Sahib &Sons, M., EastChitrai St. 
Malaikonar & Sons, M., East Avanimoola 
St. 

V. K. & Sons, East Marat St. 

Ramnad. 

Doraiswami & Bros. Aruppukottai, 
Salem. 

Salem Asoka factory, Salem. 
Venkatachalam Pillai & Co., Salem. 

Trichy. 

Abdul Guffer Sahib, Palakarai. 

Babjee Sahib, Big Bazaar, 

Doraiswami Iyer, East Andar St. 


Hyed Khan Bros., Market. 

Sri Karunanidhi Parimala Sala. 

Tanjore. 

A. N. Ratnam & Co., Sivapuri Bhukalai 
Factory, Tiruvalur. 

Abdul Rahiman, Kumbakonam. 

Abdul Karim Sahib and Bros., S. M., 
Vijayapuram. 

Dawood Sahib & Sons, Kumbakonam. 
Indian Supplies., Co., Tanjore. 

Jalalkhan & Co., Tanjore. 
Kalyanasundram, Tiruvarur. 

K. R. R. & Co , Kumbakonam. 

K. R. V. & Co., Kumbakonam. 
Radhaknshna Raja K T., Vizayapuram. 
T. S, R. & Co., Kumbakonam. 

Tahsildar K. A. K., Ramasamy Chettiar, 
Tiruvarur. 

Mohideen Parimalasala, Ayyampet. 
Mohamed Yakub Sahib K. M , Alliyur, 
Negapatam. 

Sambasivam Pillai T. S., Big Bazaar, 
Negapatam. 

Tinnevelly. 

Babjan T. M., Great Cotton Rd., 
Tuticorin. 

Muthuknshna & Co., Tuticorin. 
Muthukrishna & Co., Tinnevelly. 
Vaithalmgham Pillai S., Tinnevelly. 
Vellialmgham Pillai S., Tuticorin. 


Silk Mercbants- 


ARCOT. 


Nilgiris. 


Balakrishna Reddiar A. K., 

Big Conjeevaram. 

Coimbatore, 

Ramasamy Chettiar, V. K., Poilachi. 
Subbaraya Chettiar, Poilachi. 


Kishmchand Cheliaram, Silk and Curio 
Merchant, Coonoor, 

Tanjore. 

Adaikkalam Chettiar, V., Kumba- 
konam. 
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Timber Merchants. 


Coimbatore. 

Anganna Mndaiiar, Erode. 

Assam Md. Sahib N., Lord Napier Rd., 
Erode. 

Ebrahim Sahib K., Fisher St., Erode. 
‘Government Forest Depot., PoIIachi. 
Palaniswami Naidn Coimbatore. 
Palaniappa Mudaliar, K. S., Erode. 
Maravaiappa Chettiar, Pollachi, 

Naina Md. Rowther, Lord Napier St„ 
Erode. 

Srinivasan and Co. 

Sayyeed Md. Basheer, A. L. 
Venkataswami Naidu V. 

Madura. 

Amnagiri Nadar, Chandaipet St. 
Chinnappa Rowther S., Chandaipet St. 
Ganeshan and Co., Sambanda Murti St. 
Muthnswami Iyer and Sons, Chandaipet. 
N. P. C. S. S. and Sons, „ 

Thomas Stephen and Sons, „ 
Varisai Muhammad Rowther, S. C., 
Sambandamurti St. 

Vellaiappa Nadar, Chandaipet St. 
Malabar. 

Ahamed Rhathan A., Palghat. 

Asanar Rowther S., „ 

Krishnappa Chettiar, „ 

Mummi Kunhi Haji Khan Bahadur, O. 
Sundara Iyer and Bros. 

Syed Md. Rowthan. 

Slew Ezhavan. 

Unni Kannub Sahib, V. K. 

Ramnad. 

Maileri Nadar S., Aruppukottai. 

Muthu Nadar K. S., Aruppukottai. 

South Kanaka. 

Kanara Rice and Saw Mills Ltd., 
Coondapore, Mangalore. 


Salem. 

Angappa Asari, Sfaevapet. 

Abdulla Sahib Shevapet. 

Arumugam Chettiar, A,, Shevapet. 
Arumugam Chettiar P. S., Shevapet, 
Dhandavaraya Naicker, & Co., Shevapet. 
Kuppanna Asari & Sons, Maramandy 
Shevapet. 

Manickam Chetty & Bros., Shevapet. 
Ramaswamy Chettiar & Sons, N. B., 
Shevapet. 

Vyapuri Chettiar M. S., Shevapet. 

Vyapuri Chettiar V., Shevapet. 

Tanjore. 

Krishnamurthi & Sons, V., Kumbakonara. 
P. R. K. & Co., Tranquebar & 
Kumbakonam. 

Tricky. 

Arumugham Pillai 8c Sons, T. C., 

W. B. Road, Tnchy. 
Appadurai Ayyar Sc Sons, M. „ „ 

Appadurai Pillai & Sons, C. S. „ „ 

Natesa Maistry, T. M., „ „ 

Omanthu Pillai T. P., „ „ 

Venkatesa Iyer, N. V., „ „ 

Srinivasan k Co., „ ,, 

Gopalakrishnan 8c Co. A. S., „ „ 

Tinnevelly. 

Arumuga Nadar K. R. S. T. P., Tuticorin , 
Baiaguruswamy Nadar M. S., Tuticorin. 
Pathanmuthu Nadar A. K. S., Tuticorin. 
Mandira Nadar K. T., Tuticorin. 
Ratnasamy Nadar A. S. K., Tuticorin. 
Sivasangu Nadar A. S., Tuticorin. 
Shanmuga Nadar G. A. S., Tuticorin. 
Subbiah Nadar, A. R. A. S., Tuticorin. 
Velayutha Nadar, P. V. S,, Tuticorin. 



You Shoul d Know These Facts! 

• THE ‘ SHIVA JI ' is doing weekly 
News Paper service in the Tamil- 
nad and offers healthy criticism 
of all political parties. 

®THE ‘SHIVAJr is an Indepen- 
dent weekly and is therefore read 
by all sections of people. 

® THE ‘SHIVAjr is an effective 
medium for advertising and the 
pulling power behind the circula- 
tion, has already been recognised 
by many well-known advertisers- 


Read & Advertise in the ‘SHIVAJI’ 



WHO*S WHO 

IN 

SOUTHERN INDIA 


Rt- Hon^ble Sir Akbar Hydari* 




Abbas All Kban, M. A., Bar-at-law; 
Chief Presidency Magistrate, Madras, since 
1928. b. 19th April, 1891; M.A., L.L.B., 
Edinburgh ; Post Graduate studies in 
Cambridge and the Ecole-de-Economic, 
Paris; called to the Bar from Lincoln’s 
Inn, 1912; practised for some time in 
Madras, then at Cuddappah where he was 
an M. C. for one year. Then came to 
Madura m 1919. Toured the Continent 
extensively and returned m 1924. Was 
Public Prosecutor, Ranmad at Madura, 
for three terms; Member, Legislative 
Council. 

Add : ‘ Court House’, Egmore. 

Abdul Kareem Sahib Bahadur, Janab 
Sowcar, A., Khan Sahib, a prominent 
Merchant of Madras, b. 26th Oct. 1883, 
Madras. Proprietor, Kareem Beedi Press 
and Factory. Member, Southern India 
Chamber of Commerce; Mohamedan 
Educational Association of South India; 
Life Member, Madras Discharged 
Pnsoiiers Aid Society. 

Add: 58, Sembudoss St., Madras. 

Akbar Hydari Rt. Honourable Sir. 
P.C., K.T., D.C.L., LL.D., President of His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam ot Hyderabad 
and Berar’s Executive Council, was 
born on the 8th November 1869 and 
graduated from the Bombay University at 
an exceptionally young age. He joined 
the Indian Finance Department in 1888 
and was lent as Accountant General to the 
State of Hyderabad m 1905. Two 
years later he was appointed Financial 
Secretary to the Nizam’s Government 
and in 1911 was appointed Home 
Secretary. In 1919 he became Director- 
General and Secretary, Commerce and 
Industries, and upon reversion to British 
Indian Service m 1920, was appointed 
Accountant General in Bombay. Soon 
afterwards, recalled to the State of 
Hyderabad, he was appointed Minister 
for Finance and Railways (1921), 
carrying latter, in addition, the portfolio of 
Co-operative Credit and Mines (1927). He 
was honoured by His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam with the title of Nawab Hyder 
Nawaz Jung Bahadur, was given a 
Knighthood, and was recently appointed 


by His Majesty the King as member of 
the Privy Council, a unique distinction 
held only by three other Indians. The 
Oxford University conferred on him in 
June 1937 the Honorary Degree of Doctor 
of Civil Law. Sir Akbar Hydari is 
Chairman of the Inter-University Board 
in India, President of the Nizam’s State 
Railway Board, has been chief delegate of 
Hyderabad to the three Indian Round 
Table Conferences which were hel4 in 
London in 1930, 1931 and 1932 and to 
the Parliamentary Joint Select Committee 
on Indian Constitutional Reforms in 1933. 
In March 1937 he relinquished charge of 
Finance portfolio of Hyderabad and was 
appointed President of the State’s 
Executive Council. He is author of 
several Addresses on Education in which 
he outlined a scheme of educational 
reforms which later became the basis of 
the educational re-organisation recently 
brought about by His Exalted Highness 
the Nizamis Government. He is also 
Fellow of the Bombay, Dacca, Aligarh 
and Osmania Universities. 

As Home Secretary, he conceived and 
organised the Osmania University in 
Hyderabad based on the principle of 
instruction through the medium of the 
vernacular. The principle was for the 
first time in India introduced in this new 
University in which Hindustani, which 
may be said to be the language of all-India, 
has been successfully employed as the 
medium of instruction for imparting 
education m the arts and sciences from 
the lowest to the highest stage. 

To Sir Akbar Hydari the State of 
Hyderabad also owes its Archaeological 
Department which occupies a distinguished 
place m the sphere of archaeological 
research in India. 

As Minister of Finance, he has largely 
been responsible for the financial stability 
which the State has in recent years attained. 
It IS due to that financial stability that it 
became possible for the State to purchase 
m 1930 an extensive railway system of 
over 1200 miles without any undue strain 
on the State’s resources. 

Perhaps Sir Akbar Hydari’s chief 
claim to fame and greatness is the 
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distinguished and decisive pait played by 
him as the Ni/am's representative m the 
three Round Table Conferences and in the 
Joint Select Committee which followed for 
the purpose of considering the scheme of 
Indian Constitutional Reform as outlined 
m the White Paper. His expression of 
sympathy, a protagonist of the States 
towards the ideal of an All-India Federa- 
tion turned the scales in favour of 
a federal constitution for India and much 
in the Government of India Act, 1935, 
relating to the States can be traced to the 
principles enunciated by Sir Akbar 
Hydari His position as the delegate of 
the premier Indian State has since been 
further strengthened by his able advocacy 
of the claims of Indian States in general 
through the medium of the Informal 
Committee of Ministers,- a Committee 
which has since December 1934 played 
a distinguished and decisive part m the 
final discussions leading to the Govern- 
ment of India Act. It was largely due to his 
powers as a negotiator that Hyderabad 
succeeded in obtaining from His Majesty's 
Government a revision of the status of 
Berar and a new Agreement was conclu- 
ded in 1936 between His Majesty the 
King and His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam which, while entrusting the 
administration of Berar to the Government 
of the Central Provinces, reaffirmed the 
sovereignty of the Nizam over Berar, 
abolished the perpetual lease and re- 
cognised certain essential rights of 
Hyderabad in that part of tne Nizam'b 
Dominions. 

The area of the Nizam's Dominions, 
including Berar, is 100,506 sq. miles, the 
population being roughly 18 millions 
Hyderabad is the largest State m India 
with an advanced and progressive adminis- 
trative machinery an independent 
judiciary, an army, postal system, currency 
and customs of its own. 

Altekaf) P. Y., has worked m many 
studios in Bombay and joined the National 
Movietone Co , Madras as its Director. 
Directed Patbi Bakthi for the Madura 
Original Boys Co., and Parvathy 
Kalyanam for National Movietone Co. 
Has directed Bhishma at Calcutta for 
Salem Films Ltd., Directed Rajamohan. 
He is a ke^n director with a great wit. 
Add; National Movietone, Madras. 


Ammukkufcfcy Amma, L., ^rimathi (Lady 
Rajagopalachan ) b. at Trivandrum. 
Married to late Sir P. Rajagopalachan in 
1913. Extensively toured India, 
England, Italy, France, Belgium and 



other continental countries. A renowned 
contributor to all leading journals. 
Distinguished guest at the Buckingham 
Palace. Attended Parliamentary Sessions. 
Life Member, ‘ Mahila Mandiram'. Was 
Secretary, Reception Committee, All-India 
Humanitarian Conference at Trivandrum 
under the Presidency of Dr. Mrs. 
Mutbulakshmi Reddi. President, Hindu 
Ladies' Conference, 1930. An eminent 
social worker 

Add’ ‘ Ambuja Vilas', Trivandrum. 

Andrews C, F, born February 
12, 1871. Educated at Pembroke College 
1890-1896. Head of the Pembroke College 



Mission 1896-1899. Fellow of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge 1899 Professor, 
St. Stephens College, Delhi, 1904. Fellow 
of Punjab University, 1906. Visited 
South Africa 1913-1914. At Shantmiket^ri 
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xVsram 1914. \ isited Fiji 1915-1917. 

Second MSit to East Africa and South 
Africa 1919. Third usit 1921 Visited 
Malaya 1920 and 1924. \ibited China 
with Tagore 1924. \ isited Trinidad and 
Briti h Guiana i930. Visited South 
\trica 1927, 1931, 193 k Paid many 
other visits to Indian settleis m the 
Colonies on different occasions. Vice- 
President of Shantmiketan Vsiam A great 
xdmirer of klahatina Gandhi, 

Vdd — Shantmiketan. 

Annamalai Chettiar, A , Merchant and 
Landlord b 28th August, 1887, educ. 
Pachaiappa’s School, Madras. Senior 
Trustee of Siee Kandaswami Temple, 
kladias. Director of Saiva Samaja 
Bhdktha Jana Sabha. Member, committee 
of the South Indian Athletic Association 
Ltd , kladras, a prominent member of 
the Ben Chetty Vysia Community 

Add Annamalai Chettiar Street, P. T., 
iVfadras. 

Annamalai ChetUar, Raja Sir, of 
Chettinad, LL D., a prominent member 
of Nagarathar Community , b. Sep. 1881. 
Has exten'^ive bua ness m India, Ceylon, 
Straits Settlements, i\Ialaya States, Cochin- 
China and other countries of the Far East. 
M. L. C. 1916. Governor, Imperial Bank 
of India Life Member, Madras University. 
The renowned founder of the Annamalai 
University at Annamalai Nagar. Ha^ 
given kladras, Willmgdon Club and 
Chettinad, thf^ Lady Pentland Women and 
Children’s Hospital. Rao Bahadur, 1902, 
Dewan Bahadur, 1922. Knighted m 1923, 
and hereditary Haja m 1929. 

Add. Chettinad House, Adyar, Madras. 

Anantakrishna lyer» Kt., Sir. Rao 
Bahadur, C. V., Retired Judge, Madias 
High Court, b. 1874, Educ Madras 
Christian College and Law College 
Madras. Carmichael and Innes Prizeman 
in Law, 1897, High Court Vakil, 1898, 
Election Commissioner, 1921-23, Member 
Law College Council i Resigned), 1930 
Government Pleader, Madras, 1923-27 
officiated as Judge, High Court, Madras, 
1928. M. L. C, and F. M. U , 1928, 
Examiner for M. L , 1926-28, Judge of 
the High Court, Madras, 1928-34. 
Knighted 1934. Club. Cosmopolitan Club, 
Madras. Add ‘ Ananta Sadan’-The Luz, 
Mylapore and Chittur-Cochm. 


Apparao, D , Dr , L. I. M., b. in 
1907 in Ventrapragada, Kistna Dt., 



L. I. M., 1931. Invented Tonsmol, an 
extraordinary remedy for curing Tonsils 
without operation. His Patent tested and 
recommended by eminent doctors and 
officials. Add Ton'll Specialist, Tonsmol 
Laboratory, Madras. 

Arasaratnam, G. D. J , Born m Trivan- 
drum. Educated m Travancore and 






finished his college career m Ceylon after 
which he entered business. A giftej 
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pianist from a very early age when he 
received recognition from the Royal 
House of Travancore. He has published 
song-dance music which were featured in 
London. Nominated to the Municipal 
Council, Quilon m 193'^. 

Add: “ Retna Lodge Quilon., S.India 

Arthur Bagavafchar, H. A , Kavi- 
prasangam Kremmarpuram, Madura, 
b. March, 17th, 1905 at Negapatam. 
Educ. C. M. S., Secondary School, 



Sachiapuram, Bidiop Sergeant Training 
School, Palamcottah. Learnt Indian 
Carnatic Music. His songs were recorded 
in the Taso-Phone Co., and I wins Record 
Co, 1933 and 1936. Conducting Kalak- 
shepam throughout Taniilnad, Burma and 
Ceylon. Principal Summer School of 
Indian Carnatic Mu ic, Y M. C. A , 
Kremmarpuram L the author of 
Sangeetha Bhushanam, Pa Malajgal, 
and Harikatha Kalakshepams. 

Avinashilingam T, s., born on 5th 
May, 1903. Graduated in the Pachai- 
appa's College. Became an advocate 
in H26. Practi ed for 4 years. Joined 
the Salt Satyagraha m 1930. Was sent 
to Jail for 6 months. Again courted 
imprisonment m the Second Civil Disobe- 
dience moyement and was sentenced to one 
year. Is responsible for -tartmg and running 
the Sri Raimknshna Mission Vidyalaya, 


Penyanaickenpalayam, Coimbatore Dist. 
It IS a residential educational institution on 
modern lines, laying emphasis on character 
building. The boys are brought up m an 
atmosphere cf freedom and independence. 
Differences of wealth and caste are not 



observed in the m-titution. Continues as 
Secretary of the Vid>alaya along with 
Mr. N. i\L R. Subbaraman, M. L. A., 
Madura. Elected to the Indian Legislative 
Assembly in 1934, on behalf of Congress 
Coimbatore-Salem and North Arcot 
Constituency. 

Balasubramaniamj K. M., b. 8th Dec. 
1908. Son of late S. Muthu- 
swami Pilldi, Head Accountant. Educ. 
St. Jo eph’s College, Trichy and Law 
College, Madras. Became a Vakil at the 



age of 22 m 1931. Married Soundara- 
valh d. of Rao Bahadur (Capt.) S. K. Pillai, 
P. A., to Surgeon Genl. After practising 
for one year, went to Madras 
and after apprenticing under Mr. S. 
Muthiah Mudaliar C. I. E», was enrolled 
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as an Advocate in 1934. Showed remar- 
kable power of speech even as a student. 
Joined the Justice Party immediately after 
leaving college, and soon began to assume 
a leading role in its affairs. Edited 
Citizen m the year 1932 at Trichy. Carried 
on a single handed propaganda for the Party 
in 1934 throughout the Tamil districts. 
A Member of Central Executive besides 
being Vice-President of S. L L F., Trichy, 
and President, Non-Brahmm Youth League, 
Trichy. One of the speakers of Y.M.C.A., 
Athenseum, Madras, Took a very 
prominent part in the Self-Respect Move- 
ment and has presided over many a Social 
Reform Conference. Is a Tamil poet. 
Has written an original Treatise in Tamil 
‘On Divorce for Hindu Women’, besides 
translations such as the Lius of Voltaire 
and John Hampden etc. Is a remarkable 
writer in English and has published two 
books ‘South Indian Celebrities' Vols. L & 
II which have won the appreciation of the 
wide reading public and eminent leaders 
like Lord Willingdon, Rt. Hon'ble 
Sir Tej Badadur Sapru, Sir R. K. Shan- 
mugham etc. Laid the foundations of the 
Peoples' Party under the leadership of the 
Maharaja of Pithapur m 1936. Was the 
Secry. of the Party and the soul and 
moving spirit of the same and organised 
it with remarkable success and swiftness. 
Stood for election to the Madras 
Legislative Assembly in the Trichy Rural 
Constituency and was defeated at the Polls. 
Became one of the leaders of the Anti- 
Hmdi Movement and was elected a 
member of the Committee of Action and 
was arrested and convicted to six months 
S. 1. for making speeches menu g picketing 
Served in Jail for two months and 
released by the High Court. Is practising 
as an Advocate at present. Add . Ja> a 
Vilas, Lalithapuram, Royapettah, Madras. 

Bagavathimuthu Pillai, T., aged 55, 
leading member of the Travancore 
Veilala Community. Holds extensive 
lands in Travancore and British India. 
Is well-known for his judicious Philanth- 
rophy. Owns and manages private 
temples, and religious endowments. 
Founder of the Saraswathmlas Library at 
Puliarai. His family has been traditionally 
famous for its unflinching loyalty to the 
Ruling House of Travancore Add: North 
House, Padicakal St., Puliarai, Shencottah. 


28 1 

Balasundaram Naidu, M., Diwan 
Bahadur (1936\ c. L E., b. 1876, 
Educ. at the Christian College, Madras. 
A leading bu-5inessman and exporter of 
Hides and Skins. President, the Southern 
India Chamber of Commerce and Vice- 
Chairman, Southern India Skm and Hide 
Merchants Association. 

Add : “ Ram Bagh", Ritherdon Road, 
Vepery, Madras. 

m 

Cheiliah, S M., aged 38 >rs., 

Councillor for the ia^t five periods. 
Elected continually without any break. 
Now Vice-Chairman Kodaikanal Munici- 



pality. Member, Indian Club, Kodi and 
its Committee member for the last 11 yrs. 
Secretary to the Principal, Kodaikanal 
School. 

Add: Kodaikanal. 

Chidambaram Chettiar, The Hon'ble 
Mr. M. Ct. M., Banker b. 2nd August 
1908, eldest son of late Sir M. Ct. 
Muthia Chettiar, one of the prominent 
and richest member of the Nagarathar 
Community; educ. at Christian College. 
Member, Council of State ; Chairman 
United India LTe Assurance Co., Ltd., 
Chairman, The United India Fire and 
General Insurance Co., Ltd., Director 
Indian Bank Ltd , Director, The Travan- 
core State Credit Bank Ltd., Madras; 
Chairman, Indian Overseas Bank Ltd., 
Madras; Director, Little's Oriental and 
Pharmaceuticals Ltd., Director, The 
In la Gold Prospecting Syndicate. 
Director, The Mysore Paper Mills Ltd., 
President, Managing Committee of Sir 
Muthia Chettiar's High School, Pursa- 
walkam, Madras. Trustee, Hindu High 
School, Tnplicane, Madras, Trustee Hindu 
Theological High School, Trustee, Madras 
Agricultural Bank Ltd., Trustee, Monegar 
Choultry and Connected Trusts ; Executive 
Committee Member, Southern India 
Chamber of Commerce. Treasurer, The 
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Madra -3 Amateur Loxing 'Association, Clubs 
National Liberal Club, London, Madras 
Race Club, Madras Fljong Club and 
Cosmopolitan Club Madras. 

Add ‘Bedford Hou^e’, Vepery, Madras- 

Chelliar, V R M., B.A., b. 1900. Has 
toured extensu ely Indo-China. His book 
‘ My Shelly ’ has flared a radiant path m 
the literary skies and won him international 
fame. He is tie author of ‘Thoughts’, 
‘Literary Speculations, ‘£e Profundis— 
An Appreciation’, ‘Autobiography of Foun- 
tain Pen’ etc His brilliant book of 
verses ‘Lucid Moments’, published by 
Me-sr-,. Arthur Stockwell Ltd., London, 
is highly appreciated m literary circles. 
A subtle thinker and a great Penman. 

Add Varadaraja Perumal Koil St., 
Tnchmopoly. 

Cornelius Thomas Joseph, M A , Chicago. 
Graduated from Oberlin, (Ohio), u S.A., 
MA.. from University of Chicago in 1922, 
General Secy. Y. M. C. A , Son of Mr. 
Thomas Cornelius, b. Madras Indian 
worked as personal Asst, to late Mr. 
K. T. Paul, and Dr. S. K. Dutta, 



accompanied Dr Sher^^ood Eddy, l l. d., 
to America in 1919 as hia Secry. Spent 
3 years in Canada and America and 6 
months in England. Did Deputation 
work among the Y. M. C. As in England, 
America and Canada lor over a yr. having 
been appointed to the position by the 
foreign committee of the National Council, 
Y. M. C. A., of England and by the 
mternational Committee, of Y. M. C. A., of 


U S. A , and Canada. GenL Secry. Y. M. 
C. A., Madura from 1929 to-date. Trea- 
surer of the Executive Committee 
Physical Educational As'^n. of Madura 
and Ramnad Dt. Is the Hon. 1st. class 
Bench Magistrate, Madura. Member of the 
All India Christian Council. 

Chinnuswamy Naidu, P. K*, Engineer, 
b. 1902. Educ. m Coimbatore and 
afterwards took his ]\Iechanical and 



Electrical training at Bombay, A 
self-made man. A well-known personality 
among the mill-owners in Southern India. 

Add Jail Road, Coimbatore. 

Desikachariar Col- Sir T., Dewan 
Bahadur, 1909, B.A.,B.L., Kt., 1920, K. I. M., 
(Gold) 1920. Advocate, Trichy. b. Sept. 
1868, Educ. Pachiappa and Presidency 
College, Madras. President of the National 
College Council, Trichy. Nominated 
member m M. L. C. Was a member of 
Civil Justice Committee and Malabar 
Tenancy Committee. Chairman of the 
Trichy Snrangam Electric Supply Corp. 
Ltd., the Tnchmopoly Mills and The East 
Tanjore, The East Ramnad, Karaikal 
Electric Supply Corporations Ltd. Presi 
dent of the Dt Health Assn. President of 
the Peerdhan Juharmal Bank Ltd., the 
Trinity Bank Ltd., and the Land Mortgage 
Bank Ltd. Deeply interested m archaeo- 
logy, and compiled Pudukkottah inscrip- 
tions. Clubs. Cosmopolitan, Madras, and 
Union Club, Trichy. 

Add . Venkata Park, Cantt., Trichy and 
Enderley, Coonoor. 




Dewan Bahadur Col- Sir T- Desikachariar 
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Dinakar Gnanaollviij , v\as born on 
Christmas Day (December 25th) 1904, 
of the well-known Indian Christian 
GnanaohvLi family. After getting his 
early education m Ahmednagar, Madias, 
Madura and Tiicby, took his B A , Honours 
Degree m English Language and Litera- 
tuie from the Madias Christian College 
m 1925. Was a Sergeant m the 5th 
(Madras) U. T. C Battalion, and a First 
Class Shot in MLi.kelr>. Failing m the 
I.C.S , Examination at Allahabad in 1926, 
was selected by the Madras Government 
as a Probationary Deputy Superintendent 
of Police m an open selection m the same 
year. After sen mg m \ eJlore, Anantapur, 
Cuddapah, Goot>, and Jammalamadugu, 
and getting confirmed in the post, had a 
complete breakdown in health, after 



repeated attacks ot malaria was ' 
invalidated from service early m 1929 
After recovery of health, underwent 
mechanic^ training m the FordW orkshop 
at Bombay late m 1929. Early m 1930 
was Assistant Professor of English at the 
Guntur Andhra Christian College. Later 
in the same year, was re-employed by the 
Government in the Revenue Department, 
as Motor Vehicle Inspector for Tanjore 
District. In 1932, was sent by the 
Government to General Motors Service 
Training School, Bombay, for special 
training m the inspection of Motor Vehicles. 
In 1934, these posts were confirmed and 
taken into 'the Police Department. Was 
Chairman of the Reception Committee 


of the Provincial Physical Education 
Conference at Tanjore m 1937. In 
October 1937 was selected by the 
Government for appointment as a 
Municipal Commi'^sioner, and posted to 
Cuddalore. This \\as the fir-^t appointment 
made by the Congre-s Cabinet. Has 
knowledge of Western music, and 
is a gocd singer of English songs. 1 be 
I H. M V. Gramophone Lompany hns also 
recorded six Tamil scngs of bis, acccm- 
panied by tie l^njore Stiinged OrcheWra 
of Dr. A. J. Pandian. Evei}where takes 
prominent activity in see al clubs. 

Gopalaswami A>yangar, , B A. b l , 
Diwan Bahadur, c.b I., c.i E., b. m hlarcli 
i882, Educated at \\ esley ( ollege, Presi- 
dency College and Law College, Madras 
Asst. Profe-sor, Pad ai ppa’b CoPege 



1905, Collector and District Magistrate» 
since 1920; Member, Indian Legislative 
Assembly 1927, Secretary to Government, 
P. W. Department, 1932-34, Member, 
Board of Revenue, 1935-37, President, 
Indian Officers’ Association, Madras, 1935- 
37, Has travelled the Continent deeply 
and now the Prime Minister of Kashmir. 
Add May to Oct Srinagar; Nov. to April; 
Jammu (Tawi), Permanent A dyar Madras. 

Gopala Iyengar, K. b. 8th Nov. 1890* 
Son of late S. Kastun Ranga Iyengar, 
Editor of 'The Hindu.” Educated m the 
Presidency College, Madras. He is the 
Joint Proprietor of “The Hindu.” 

Add: Farm House, Moubray’s Road, 
Mylapore, Madras. 
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Gopalacharlar, A, y , M.A., B L., b. at 
Srirangam on Ma>, 1873. Educ. at 
Christian Collegej and Law College, 
Madras. Called to the 1 richy Bar m 1895. 
A great Sanskrit Scholar and enjoying 
All-India Celebrity. Title of Mimamsa 
Hatna conferred upon him by Sanskrit 
Parishat at Benares. Authoi of several 
Sanskrit work, and written luminous 
commentaries on Sri Desikis and Kali- 
doss'b work?. An authority on ^ankara's 
Philosophy. Editor of ?ii Desika^n^ukti 
Samrakbhim. Frequent contributor to all 
leading Sanskrit Joan als m India. Chair- 
man of the National Bank of Trichmopoly. 
Manager of the Srirangam High School 
for more than forty years. Chairman of 
the Srirangam Municipality, 1905 to 1909. 
Hi. monumental work on ‘ Isavasyopa- 
nishad’ is being publi-hed and admired 
in New York literary circles. An 
eminent member ot the Bar. 

Add. Gokulam, Cantt , Trichmopoly. 

Govinddoss Chaturbujadoss, Diwan, 
Bahadur, b. 1878. Indraa Merchant in 
Madras. Sheriff of Madras, i914. A great 
Philanthrophist Vice-President ot the 
S P. C. A., and President Southern India 
Chamber of Commerce. IMember, Port 
Iru.t for several years. Director, Madras 
Telephone Co., Ltd. President, Hindu 
Central Committee, IMadras. Vice-President, 
Servants of Dharma Socety, Madias. 

Tel ‘Diamond’, Add 459, klint St , Madias. 

Gopal Naidu, V , Mira dai and Mer- 
chant, Coimbatore Son of Chavadi 
Thottam \ enkatasamy Naidu, Kamma oy 
caste, A self made man. Born 1888, has 
been interesting himself in Co-operation 
and in the Textile Indu tries. Is a Director 
of the Coimbatore District Urban B''nk 
Ltd., and Director in the several Textile 
Mills IS Managing Partner of the 
Radoa Krishna Mills Ltd., Murugan Mills 
Ltd., and the Coimbatore Spinning and 
Weaving Co., Ltd. 

Add Peelamedu, Coimbatore. 

Guruswami Mudaliar, Dr., M. R , B.A , 
M.B, CH., b. 16th June 1883. Joined 
serxice m General Hospital m 1910. 
Went to England on Deputation to study 
I herapeutics, 1929-30. 

Add. Poonamalle High Road, Madras. 


Kalidoss Iyer, T. N., B.A., B.L., Advocate 
b. Oct. 1893 He took a great part m the 
collection work in the Punjab Relief Fund 
and Jallianwah Bagh Memorial Fund. 
He organised the first Railway Passengers’ 
Conference at Fanjore, 1921, was local 
Government Pleader, Tanjore from 1924 
to 1935 and elected member of the Senate 
of the Annamalai University for two 
terms. He is the elected President cf the 
Railway Passengers’ Association at 
Tanjore (the oldest registered body of its 
kind in India), and is the member of the 
South Indian Railway Advisory Committee 
instrumental for a good number of Railway 
amenities provided within the last decade 
was nominated by Government in 1929 
on the Cottage Industries Committee and 
bis recommendations published m G. O. 
864 in April 1930 largely responsible for 
shaping public opinion on the construction 
of overbridges m \ adras City. 

Add South Rampart, Tanjore. 

Kalifullah, P , M.A., B.L., Khan 

Bahadur. Educ. at St. Joseph’s College, 
Trichmopoly, Pres dency College and 
Law College, Madras. Had been to 
England for purposes of study m 1913. 



Returned to India prior to War. Thrice 
elected Chairman of the Trichmopoly 
Municipality. Member, Trichmopoly Dist. 
Board for some years and Member of the 
old Senate of the Madras University. 
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Member, Macbas Le^is Council and 
Assembly « Elected Member of Madras 
Parliament :iry Committee Board and the 
Simon Commission, President, District 
Temperance Committee and the MuMim 
Literary Society, Trichmopoly. Minister 
for Development in the Interim Ministry, 
Madras, Leading Practitioner, Trichino- 
poly. Leader of Muslim Thought m South 
India. 

Add . Kalif Mahal, Trichmopoly 

Kesan, K. N , Dr., started the famous 
Kesan Kuteeram in the year 1900 with 
the sole object of rendering succour to 
sutfering humanity and wittim the ea-^y 
means to cater to its wants His specihcs 
are genuine and p-epared scrupulouUy 
according to tie directions of the Hindu 
Pharmacopoeia. His Pharmacy is 
enjoying a very wide repu ation on account 
of the remarkable efficacy of the msd c ne-* 
chiefly the three gems, LoJhra, the uterine 
tonic, Amrita, the blood purifier, Arka, the 
fever cure. Has won thousands of testi- 
monials and first class certificates of merit 
and gold medals at various Exhibitions 
Add Kesan Kuteeram, Royapsttih, 
Madras. 

Kesava Pal, M., Rao Bahadur (1921) 
M.D., O.B E., 1932, Director. Tuberculo is 
Institute, Eginore, Madras, Bacteriological 
Department from 1904-21. b Dec. 1879. 
Educ. at Government College, Mangilo^'e, 
Medical College, Madras, Member of the 
Plague Commission, 1905-07 Asst, to the 
Director, Pasteur Institute, Coonoor, i907- 
11. Ag. Asst. Director, King s Institute, 
Guindy, 1914-20, Director Tuberculo^)!-) 
Institute from 1924. 

Add Hams Road, Madras. 

Kri$hnamachari, T. T , B A., (1921. Mer- 
chant, Madras: is the son of Dewan Bahadur 
T. T. Rangachari. b. 26 Nov. 1899, at 
Madras. Educ. Christian College. Married 
and has four sons. Took to business in 
1922. Elected to the Madras Legislative 
Assembly from the Indian Commerce 
Constituency m 1935. He is repres nting 
Lever Bros., Ltd , and their associated 
companies in the Native States of Mysore, 
Travancore and Cochin for South India 
and besides mother British and American 
Manufacturers. Member, South Indian 


Chamber of Commerce. Has branches m 
Cochin, Cocanada, Madura, Trivandrum, 




Tuticonn, Coimbatore, Calicut and Banga- 
lore. Club. Cosmopolitan, Madras. 

Add 11-14 Armenian Street, Madras. 


Krishnaswami Barathi, L„ M.A., B.L., b. 
July 1904, Tinnevelly Dt. Had his high 
School and College Education in Hindu 
College, Tinnevelly and his Collegiate 
course in the Presidency College, 
Madras. Took his M. A., degree 
at the age of 20 and B. L., in his 
22 and was enrolled as an advocate in 



Madras High Court Set up practice m 
Madura 1927. Took a prominent part m 
the C. D. Movement and was imprisoned 
for one year. Congress Municipal Coun- 
cillor at Madura and a member in the 
Madras Legislative Assembly. A good 
speaker. Writes articles to the press and 
also composer of certain Tamil Poems, 
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Krishnamachariarj Rao Bahadur Sir, 
V. T., C.I.E., b. 18SL Entered service as 
Deputy collectorm 1903. Dewan Peshkar, 
Cochin, 1908-11. Asst. Secry. to the 
Board of Revenue, 1913—16, Under Secry. 
to the Govt. 1916-19. Trustee, \izia- 
nagaram Estate B 19-22, Collector of 
Ramnad, 1922-24 Secry. to the Govt. 



Law Department, Dewan of Baroda 
since 1927, attended Round Table Con- 
ference, London Knighted in 1933. 
K.C.I.E., 1936, Delegate, Assembly of the 
League ot Nations, Geneva 1934-1936. 
Attended Coronation of H. M. King 
George \I, 1937, Advi-er to Indian 
Delegation to Imperial Conference, 1937. 

Add ‘ Diiaram', Baroda 

Krlshnaswamy Iyer, Dewan Bahadur 
Sir., Alladi , B.A., B.L , Advocate-General 
since 1929 Madras. After apprenticing 
to the late Justice P. R. Sundara Iyer, was 
Fellow of the Madras Uni\ersity for 
6 years. Knighted m January 1932, 
delivered the Andhra University Convo- 
cation Addresse==, 1930, In 1933 
he extensively toured the Continent. 

Add ‘ Ekambara Nivas Luz Church 
Road, Mylapore Madras. 
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I Krishnaswami Karayalar, S., aged 44, 
scion of the famous Karayalar family in 
Shencottah He is the Chairman of the 
Shencottab Municipality. Is a wealthy 
* mittadar and well-known contractor, Plays 
Tennis. 

! 

Add South Car Street, Shencottah. 

Krishnan, N. s., Comedian, b. 1909, 

, Nagercoil first acted m Markandeya 
School Drama. Earned reputation as the 
prince of comedians. Was in contract 
with the Bala Shanmugananda Sabha, 
Entered cinema Maiden hit, Sati leelavati, 
a success. Ihen appeared m Menaka, 
Vasantasena, Chandrakanta, Balamani, 
lulasidas, Dhakshayagna and Ambika- 
pathy. His recent appearance is in 
Tenaliraman His songs have been 
recently recorded m many Gramophone 
Compinie^ and they are very popular 
among the middle class. His action m 
the comic scenes enrapture one and all. 
He n^es to every occasion and rightly 
he is acclaimed the prince of comedians. 
The recent succeSD of many a Film is due 
to his inimitable action and admirable 
portrayal of comic characters. 

Add Nag<=rcoil, 

Kumara Rajah of Cheftinad, M.A., 
Muthiah Chettiar, B A , son of Rajah Sir 
Annamalai Chemar. Elected to Madras 
Legislative Council by the Southern India 
Chamber of Commerce, 1930, chief whip 
of the Justice Party and Chairman, s ix F., 
Director of many great public lU'^titutions. 
A great Philanthrophist. In Bobbili's 
Cabinet was appointed as Minister m place 
of Kumaiaswamy Reddiar Educational 
Minister, 1936, Interim Ministry. Now 
Leader of the Oppo ition in the Legis- 
lative As'^embly. 

Add Chettinad House, Adyai , Madras. 

Kuppuswami Iyer, K , m.l.a , b. 1875 in 
Madura. Had his early education, 
Dindigul and Madura. Graduated from 
the Madras Presidency College After 
Passing the B L., Examination was 
apprenticed to the late Eardly Norton and 
was working in his chambers for some 
time. Was practising in the Madras 
High Court till 1907, Then continued his 
1 practice at Dmdigul W^as Municipal 
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Chairman from ”^910 .0 i92L One of the 
founders of the Dindigui North Urban 
Co-operative Bank and ^\as its President 
from 1920-26. Took active steps for 
founding the Dmdigul Co-operaiue Sales 
Society and is nor^ its Pre ident. L also 



now the Secretary of the Dmdigul Bar 
Association Elected unopposed to the 
jXJadras Legislative Assembly on the 
congress ticket from the Dmdigul Taluk 
General Constituency. 

Lakshmipathi, Mrs, all is Srimathi 
Rukmani Animal, B.A,b. 1891. Secry. 
of Bharaiha Stri Mahamandal, Delegate 
toihe ' Olh International WomenL ^ uffrage 
All ante Congre^ at Pan in June 1926. 
Imprisoned for breaking Salt Law at 
\ edaran> am in May 1930. Wenttojul 
again in 1932. \ great mtrepreter of 
Indun womenL cau^e 1 1 the East and 
her invincible patriorNm has convinced tlie 
nation of what sel -sacrifice the Indian 
woniauhooci lo capable ok Elected to the 
Legislative A-sembly and ic. the Deputy 
Speiker. Add Hams Road, Madras. 

Lakshmiah Naldu, R v, \Iira=dar and 
Merchant, Uppilipahyam, Coimbatore Dt. 
Horn 1892. Educated at ^t., MichaeTs 
College, Coimbatore. Son of R. Venkata- 
Naidu. Kamma by caste, has been 
interesting hirn^^e f 1 1 Local Self Govern- 
ment. Has successively been Punchayat 
Board President. Taluk and Dt. Board 


Member for several teims. Was President 
of the Coimbatore Talul Board before its 
abolition. At piesent is the \ me-Pre'.ident 
of the Dt. Board, Coimbatore. Member of 
the Exci-e Advisory Committee, Coim- 
batore. Is interested m Co-opeiation & F\ural 
Uplift. L Vice-President of the Coimbatore 
Sugarcane Grower^ Co-operative Union. Is 
the Managing Agent of the Coimbatore 
Kannla Mills Ltd., Coimbatore. 

Add Bhaktha Nivas, Trichy Road, 
Singanallur P. 0. Coimbatore. 

Lakshmana Rao, the Ilon’ble Justice 
Dew in Bahadur, Ka^aiagod Patanashetti, 
b.a. B L , b. 15th I ec. 1887. Joined 
Service m AuguM 1916. Asst. Professor, 
Madras Law College, 5ih Jul> 1920. Dt. 
and Session^ Judge, Cuddappah, served as 
Dt. and Ses 10 ns Judge in TriJmiopoly, 
Ramnad. Judge, Madras High Courr^ 4th 
September 1930. Addl. Sessions Judge, 
Cuddaloie, 19th Jan. 1931. Dt. Judge, 
Ramnad, 27th IMar. 1931, Jutlge, Madras 
High Court, 13th July, 1931. Dt. Sessions 
Judge, Rajahmundry, 24tb Nov. 1931. 
finnevelly, 9ih Nov. 1932, Judge, Madras 
High Court Add; Madras. 

Marudachalam ChetUar N., b. on 
18th June, 1691. Entered business on 
his 16th year, firstly as an agent of Asiatic 
petroiium Co., Of (India) Ltd. He got 



the Burma Od Co , \geicy at Firuppur 
and Dharn apuiain , got silver Medals and 
merit certifiLaies for the efficiency of 
buslne^s. Was the Agent m the Malabar 
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Spinning Weaving Mills Ltd, Kallai, 
Kaleeswarar Mills Formed the ChelLm 
Motor Stores most popular in South India. 
Having petrol bulk, erecting a garage by 
name ChelLim Garage for the bus stand 
and made all convenience for the public. 
In i933-34 started Chellam Talkies. 
Under his personal supervision Bhama- 
vijayam and Dumbachan were produced. 
Formed the Manoroma Films and pro- 
duced Sati-Leelavathi at\el Pictures Ltd , 
Madras, getting Ellis R. Puncan from 
Hollywood. Arranged for the erection of 
the Studio known as the P»'emier Cme- | 
tone Ltd., and produced Sathi-Anusuya 
and Sree Kandaleela. He is now 
producing Sow Bagyalakshmi Conducted 
a theatre at Pollachi called Chellam 
Talkie-. A Municipal Councillor for the 
last nine years. Constructed a Vmayaga 
Temple. Has aLo contributed a 
donation of 500 for R. s. Puram Club. 
Life hlember of P.S.G., & sons, Charitable 
institution and also for the Sarvajana 
High School, Peelamedu, Coimbatore Dt. 
Director of the Sree Ranga Vilas 
Spinning and "Weaving MilL Ltd, and he 
lb albO a Director of South Indian Genl. 
and hire Insce., Ltd. Director of Gaja* 
lakshnu Bank, K D P. Bank and others. 
Vice-President of the Co-operative Societies 
Chairman of the Reception Committee of 
the Provincial Film Conference held last 
year at Madras. Was President of the 
Young Mens’ Association, Trichinopoly, 
1937. 

Mathuram, Dr. A., Rao Sahib, Member 
of the Chemical Society of London and 
America. Sub-Assistant Surgeon. b. 
29th June 1877, Son of Dr. Samuel 
Mathuram, Sub-Asst. Surgeon, Pioneer of 
the S. P. G. Medical Work in South India 
for 42 years, from 1872. Belongs to the 
Indian Christian Nadar Community. His 
Guru Specialities have won him inter- 
national fame and market and his 
knowledge in the Allopathic and Ayurvedic 
medical science is very deep. He was 
the member of the Municipal Council for 
9 years. Director of the former Bishop 
Heber College, Trichinopoly for 12 years. 
Donated Rs. 5,000 for maternity 
ward near Municipal office. Director 
Trichinopoly Mills Ltd. A great Philan- 
throphist, Rao Sahib m 1937. 

Add . Guru Medical Hall, Puthur, Tnchi- 

nopoly. 


Mina M. Ismail. Amin-nl-Muik Sir 
K.c.i E., O.B.E., Dewan of Mysore, was 
born on the 23rd October 1883. He 
comes of an ancient and aristocratic 
Persian family. His grand-father, the 
late Mr, Ah Asker, was personally known 
to Sir Mark Cubbon and was a devoted 
friend of His Plighne-s Sn Krishnara- 
jendra Wadiyar III of Mysore. His 
son, the late Mr. Aga Jan, was an 
A. D. c , to the late Maharaja, Pier 
Highness the late Maharani, C.i., during 
the period of her Regency, and later to 
His Highness the present Maharaja. His 
son the present Dev an of Mysore, the 
subject of this sketch. Pie received his 
early education in the Wesleyan Mission 
High School at Bangalore and later joined 
the Royal School. He graduated from the 
Centra) College at Bangalore in the year 
1905, and in the same year he entered the 
Mysore Service aa A^^sistant Superinten- 
dent of Police. Ihree years later he 
joined His Highness’ personal staff and in 
February 19i4 was appointed Huzur 
Secretary to His Highness. Pie was 
appointed HisHighne s’ Private Secretary 
m March 1922, which post he held until 
the 1st May 1926 when he was called to 
the office of L ewan of Mysore. His services 
were recognized by the conferment on him 
of the title of “Amm-ul-Mulk’ by His 
Highness in the Dasara Durbar of 1920. 
1 he British Government have also marked 
their appreciation of Sir Mirza Ismail’s 
public services by bestowing on him the 
titles of O B.E., m janu'^ry 1923, C.I.E. m 
June 1924, Knighthood in lanuary 1930 
and K C I.E , m January 1936 He attended 
the First Indian Round Table Conference 
m England as the representative of the 
South Indian States of My^^ore, Travancore, 
Cochin and Pudukottah and the Second 
Round Table Conference as the represen- 
tative of the States of Mysore, Jaipur and 
Jodhpur and the Third Round Table 
Conference and the sittings of the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee on Indian 
Reforms as the representative of the 
Mysore State. 

At the invitation of His Excellency the 
Chancellor, Sir Mirza Ismail delivered the 
Convocation address of the Annamalai 
University on October 31, 1935. 

m 

In June 1936, he accompanied His 
Highness to Europe and returned after a 
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three months, holiday trip in England and 
on the Continent. 

Sir Mirza Ismail also led, at the lequest 
of the Government of India, the Indian 
Delegation to the Inter Governmental 
Conference of Far Eastern Countries on 
Rural Hygiene con\eped under the 
auspices of the League of Nations at 
Bandoeng in Ja^ a between the 3rd and 
the 13 th iVugust 1937. 

The dignity of “Commander’* (Associate) 
ot the Venerable Order of St. John was 
conferred upon the Dewdn m September 
1937 m appreciation of his ser\ice:3 in the 
cause of the relief ot suffering humanity 
which is such a prominent featuie of the 
work of the St.John Ambulance Associa- 
tion. 

Sir Mirza Ismail also d‘=‘]ive''ed the 
Convocation \ddre s of the Madras Uni- 
versity on Augu t 5, 1938 at the invitation 
of His Excellency the Chancellor. 

He has married Zebeenda Begum 
Shirazi, daughter of the late Mr. Mahomed 
Mirzi Shirazi of Bombay, and has one 
son (Mr. Humayun Mirza employed m 
the M> sore Civil Service and at present 
Dewau t’f Banganapalle) and two 
daugliiers 

Munisamy, the Hon. Mr. Vellore 
4 aswaray, lM mister for Agnculiure, son 
of \h K lyaswami Fillai b. on the 23rd 
Feb. 1889 at Ootacamund. Educ. at the 
Coimbatore College up to the Matricula- 
tion cla-is. H^ad of the Indian Staff from 
1910-25 under Messrs. Barber and Pa-coe, 
Planting Agents. Member, Madras 
Legislative Council from 1926. Member 
of the ‘^enateof the Madras and Annamalai 
Universities. Asst. Secretary, Nandanar 
Kalvikazagam, President, Madras Provin- 
cial Adi Dravida Mahajana Sabha, Presi- 
dent, All-Iudia Depressed Classes Federa- 
tion Working Committee. Hony. Secretary, 
Nilgiris Adi Dravida Mahajana Sabha 
Trustee, Lawley Institute, Ootacamund. 
Municipal Ccuncillor. Member, District 
Board, Scout Council, and Secondary 
Board and Vice President, District Edu- 
cational Council, The Nilgins One of 
the Panel of (Chairman, Madras Legis- 
lative Council m 1929 and in 1934. Now 
Minister for Agriculture and Rural 
Development, Government of Madras. 
Address : Madras. 


Narasimhacharsar, A. B.A,, B.L., Rao 
Bahadur, b. at Knmbakonam 4th July 
1888. Educ Town High School Kumba- 
konam, Pachmppa’s College, and Law 
College, Madras, entered bar on 27th 
Nov. 1911. Won Muthuswami lyerL 
scholarship. Go\t. Pleader and Public 
ProsecutOi, lanjore since 1934. Rao 
Bahadur, 1933. Leader, Tanjore Bar. 
Founder, Poor and Destitute Home, A 
distinguished Freemason. Was Director, 
Tanjore Permanent Fund Ltd A great 
Philan hrcpist. 

Add Lakshmi Vilas, Extension, 
Tanjore. 

Narayana Pillai, S. R., b. m 1899 
at Smgalardapuram village, Salem 
Taluq He is the eldest son of Ramaswanai 
Pillai. Directed his eneigies towards 

f 



stone masonry contracts and soon became 
a successful contractor. He ^tood for the 
Salem Municipal Councillorship on 2rd 
April, 1938 in the 10th Ward, came out 
V ctonous. Soon after he was elected 
Vice-Chairman by the Salem Municipal 
Council. 

Narayanaswamy Pillai, T. M., MA., B.L., 
Dew an Bahadur, b. 1S91. Educ. at 
St. Joseph's College, Trichmopoiy and 
Presidency College and Law Co-llege, 
Madras. Entered Bar in 1918, M. L. C., 
from 1924 to 36. President of the 
Trichinop-^ly District Board 1928-36. 
Chairman, Trichmopoiy Municipality, 
1927-28. President, Dt. Co-operativa 
Central Bade Ltd. from 1934. Public 
Prosecutor from 1932 to 38." Dt. Sco^ 
Commissioner from 1935, Director, Tamil 
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Nad Central Cank Ltn Has served on 
the Eroiiomic Enquny Committee on 
Northern Sircais. Greatly interested m 
Co-operatne Movement. Independent in 
outlook. An illustrious exponent of youth N 
mo-vements. 

Add , Andar Street, Trichinopoly. 

Naidu, r.. D , Merchant and Bus Owner 
Son of Mr Gopala^^amy Naidu Born m 
1S93 at Kalangal Village near Sulur m 
Coimbatore Dt. Self educated In i908 
started a small business m watches and 
patent medicines with a capital of Rs. 75, 
prospered and did coiton business from 
1910-1919, lost heavily in it at Tiruppur 
and Bombay. In 1920 started a Motor 
Bus sei \ ice with one bus, drove the bus 
himself for two years, in\estedthe savings 





in the bu->mess itsel<^ and gndualiy 
increased the number of buses formed 
eleven private limited bu-. transport 
companies and to-day owns and ccntroN 
one gf the bigge-^t and best organised bus 
services in the East wiih a fleet of more 
than 200 buses running through five 
Districts of the Presidency, daily co\ ering 
an average of 15,000 miles carrying 5 000 
pas engers a day and touching more than 
62 town^ and village-. 1 oured exte isively 
m Egypt, England, France, Switzerland, 
Austria, America, Japan, China and other 
foreign countries. Is one of the four 
Indian survivors of the S S Georges 
Phihpar fire tragedy near Aden m 1932 


from which he miraculously escaped with 
his life Recently be founded “ The G. D. 
Naidu Industrial Edu ation 1 ru-^C’ under 
which 73 percent of the profits from his 
bus transport services is to be set apart 
and distributed as ^cbolar'^hips for deser- 
ving students of institutions m se eral 
parts of the Presidency, and lit hsed for 
industrial education. Is a Councillor of 
Coimbatore Municipality, and member of 
the Chamber of Coma erce, Coimbatore. 

\dd ‘ Gopal Bagh Avanashi Road> 
Coimbatore. 

Natesa Iyer F G b Nov. 1880 in 
Pudukkottah Educ. Maharajah’s College, 
Pudukkottah, The \\ eslyan College, 
Negapatam and bt. Joseph A College, 
I richinopoly. Began his ser\ice m the 
S I. Ry., as an unpaid prooationer and 



had his ap[ ointment as a temporary clerk 
m the Construction oi Fravancore and 
Pamban Branch Railways. Joined the 
Frafiic Department m the General Traffic 
Manager A Office as a Clerk on Rs 35 
and worked his way up to the post of 
Office Superintendent on Rs 360. A‘=st. 
Traffic Supdt in 1926 and liter confirmed 
as D i .S Was in charge of Publicity and 
Catering Departments Responsible for 
the publication of well cles gned posters 
and booklets and adiertisements while his 
work for last Ardhodhyam Fe=tiAal won 
admiration from the Public. A well- 
known figure m Indian and European 
circles. Secretary of Rasrka Ranjana 

i 
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Sabha for the past 24 year^. Was 
a member of the All-India Congress 
Committee m 1917 which he resigned as 
a result of the ban placed by the railway 
authoiities on the staff taking part in 
political activities. Dt Scout Commis- 
sioner, Trichmopoly for 12 years. Was 
Chairman of Trichmopoly Municipal 
Council 1923-24. He retired from 
Railway Service m 1935 due to age limit, 
full of honours and appreciation from the 
authorities. Joined the Indian National 
Congress. President, Dt. Congres'^, 
Committee 1936--37. A good public 
speaker and a good sportsman. 
A frequent contributor to leading 
papers on subjects like Indian Renaissance, 
Art, Cinema etc , Author of some 
dramatic publications, chief of which 
IS ‘ Gnanasoundarih Blazed a luminous, 
trail on Cinema firmament by his brilliant 
action in a Tamil Talkie SEVASADAN 
produced ^ by the Madras United Artistes ’ 
Corporation. On his retirement he is 
serving the public and the motherland in 
all spheres religious, social, educational 
and political. 

Add: Manchara Vilas, Wonui, 

Trichmopoly. 

Nagappan, c., Editor ‘Kesari’, b. 1912 
at Erode m an ancient family of Okkalia 
as the first son of Chowdappa Gowder, 
Banker. Took to business in 1935 and 



\ 


conducting a monthly journal named 
‘ Kesarik A social reformer and he takes 
a special interest in uplifting the helpless 
He lb also conducting a printing pre s for 
imparting professional training for the 
poor and orphan boys. 

Add ‘Kesank Coimbatore. 

Naniunda Gowder, B., b. 1882. He comes 
from one of the oldest and respectable 
families from Coimbatore. His grand-father 
was one of the leading men m his days, 


hence a big street in Coimbatore named 
as Rengiah Gowder St He started his 
life as Village l\Iunsifi and seived for 
me year- In 19ii he became Secretary 



of the Town Bank Ltd , Coimbatore. He 
continued hij service for 22 years and 
impro\ ed the Bank m all directions, so much 
so It beca ne one of the leading banks m 
Coimbatore He was a Municipal Coun- 
cillor for 15 yrs. without any break, 
laluk Board Member for 8 yrs. Now 
he IS o le of tne leading merchants dealing 
m cloth at Coimbatore. Managing Director 
of the Coimbatore National Bank. Is one 
of the Managing Agents of the Murugan 
Mills. Is the Trustee of Komamman 
Koil Devastanam. Besides the above, he 
b IS done several charitable works to the 
public 

x‘\dd Bright Shop, Coimbatore 

Narayanan, A, I he Pioneer rihii 
Producer and Director, in Madras. Started 
m 192 d the E\h bitors Film Service. In 
192b went to England and America. In 
\nisnca exhibited Anarkali, the hrst 
Indian picture to be exhibited in America. 
Returnea to India and started the General 
Picture:^ Corporation and produced some 
silent pictures Hi^ first talkie was 
Dharma Patni When the G. P. C failed 
he started the Exhibitors Film Service and 
Srinivas Cinetone. He produced Srinivasa 
Kalyanam, Droupadi Vasthrapaharanam, 
Kajambal, Gnanasoundari, for Sakuntala 
j Films, Thooku-thooki, Tharasa-sangam, 
Viswamitra, Indra Sabha and Mira Bhan 
etc. ^ 

Add . Sundaram Sound Studios, Madras. 



Narayandas Girdhardas ^ Partner of 
Chathurbujadas Kushaloas and Sons, 
and the pre-eniicent firm of Bankers in 
Madia-, b. 1894. Educated at Pachi- 
appa’s School : elected to the first 
Legislative Assembly under the reforms 
representiDglndian Commerce Constituency 
of Madras. Member, Port Tiust, Corpora- 
tion of Madras, representing S.I.C.C., 

1920- 22. Director, Indian Bank Ltd., 
Madras. Was Member, Board of 
Industries and Vice-President Madras 
Stock Exchange. Chief Agent in Madras 
for the Jupiter General Assurance Co., Ltd. , 

Add Khoosaldas Buildings, Kdpauk, 
Madras. 

Natesan. Rao Bahadur, G A., b. August 
1874. Editor ot the ‘ Indian Review ' 
and Proprietor of G. A. Natesan and Co. 
Nominated Member, Council of State 

1921- 25 and 1927-30 and 1931-33. 
Extefi'^ively toured the continent, Canada 



and Great Britain as a delegate to the 
Empire Parliamentary Association. Cha.r- 
mau, Retrenchment Committee for Stores, 
Printing and Stationery. Member of the 
Indian Tariff Board 193^-34, Director, 
Buckingham and Carnatic Mills. Now the 
Sheriff of Madras. 

Add: Mangala Vilas, Luz, Mylapore. 


Professor of Histoiy and Economics, 
MaharajahV College of Arts, Trivandrum. 
Head of the History Department, Uni- 
versity of Travancore. President, 
Trivandrum International Fellowship. 
Member, Trivandrum Club and S.M.R.v. 
Union Club. 

Address. Xanadu, Trivandrum. 

Paul Anbammal, Mrs- Retired Head 
Ml tress of All Saints’ Training School 
for Mistresses, Tuthur, Trichmopoly. Born 
at Bangalore Surandai, Tmnevelly Dt. 
Educated at Surandai at first, then at 
Sarah Tucker College Palamcottah, 
Imnevelly District. Leaint Hindustani 
in the same School and was a Hindu-^tani 
Teacher m Muhammadan Girls’ School, 
Tmnevelly Town for about a year. 
Married to Mr. Soloman V. Paul. Ihen 
they both, husband and wife, were working 
m Lady Hobart Girls School, Fort, 
Trichmopoly. '1 hen went to Salem as the 
Head Misti css of Govt. Girls’ School, 
Salem. After a year joined Mission 
Giri’b School, Haslhampet, Salem as Head 
Mistress and worked eleven years there. 
Published two books named Alagarn- 
mal and Swarnabai. The second 
book was recommended by the District 
Board Members, Tanjore, to be used to 
Board Schools, 'lanjore Dt. for II & III 
Form a> extra Reader. Came to 
'I richy as the Head M’stress of All Saints 
'Fraiiiing School for MistressC'. She and 
her husband have retired and are 
doing many honorary works. At present 
she IS the Secretary of Mother’^ Union; 
onnected with All Saints Church and 
conducting Sunday School. She is one of 
the Ladies’ Committee Members, Health 
Association, Trichy Municipality ^ doing 
Social works with other members and 
helping the Lepers. Is the mother of 
R. D. Raul M. A., Commissioner, Muni- 
cipal Couaci], Madura and Sundaram 
I aul BA, Revenue Divisional Officer. 
She is an active Member of the S.P.G., 
Church, 1 uihur and along with her 
husband she h carrying on her Missionary 
activities devotedly. 

Add : Puthur, Tnchinopoly. 


Ouwerkerki L.C.M., Miss, M.a. (Cantab), 
b. in London on 3i January 1904. Educ. 
at Cambridge. Second Class in Economics. 


Pannirselvam, Rao Bahadur Sit A.T., 
born 1888, was appointed Public Prose- 
cutor of Tanjore; President Dt. B’d, for 
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three ternr^. Member of ihe Round Table 
Conference. Member, Madras Legislative 
Council since 1930. Was Law Member 
of the Madras Government: Member of 
the Interim hlinistry m Sir K. V. 
Reddy’s Cabinet for a Short time. 


Palaniappa Mudaliar, M. s., B.A., Born 
at Malayandipatnam in 1905. Graduated 
from Presidency College, Madras in 1927. 



After serving for some time as Inspector 
in the Madras Co-operative Subordinate 
Service, he took up the post of Treasurer 
m the Coimbatore District Urban Bank, 
Ltd , in 1930. Became a Director of the 
India Life Benefit Society, Coimbatore 
from its inception and took very keen 
interest for its conversion into a pucca 
Life Office under the changed name of the 
India Life Benefit Assurance Society. He 
was elected as its Managing Director in 
June 1936. He is well connected with 
many of the Local Mills and Co-operative 
Institutions. He is the Secretary of the 
newly started Coimbatore Co-operative 
Milk Supply Union, Ltd., Coimbatore. 

Residential Address : 125, Raja Street, 
Coimbatore. 


Patro, Rao Bahadur Sir, A, P. K.C.I.E,, 
K.T , IS a land holder and agiiculturist. 
High Court \^aki]; as:.ociated with the 
working of Local Self-Government 
Institutions for many years. Ex- Education 
Minister to ihe Government of Madras. 
Represented Gan jam in hladras Legisla- 
tive Council from 1921 to 1936. 
A succe sful administrator. Author of 
‘Studies in Local Self Government,’ 
Education and Sanitation and Rural 
Econom.cs. Visited England m 1913, 



extensively toured the continent. Made 
special study in the economic conditions 
of rural parts in the Province. Is an 
old congressman. Responsible for Madras 
University Re-organisation Act 1923 and 
Andhra University Act. Was Minister 
for Education Public works and Excise 
1921-26. President, S. L Liberal Feder- 
ation, Madura in 1926 Chairman of 
All-Parties Conference, elected at Delhi 
Feb. 1930. Elected President and leader 
of the All-India Committee of Justice 
Movement m 1931. Delegate to the 
Round Table Conference 1931-32. 
Delegate substitute of India to League of 
Nations, Geneva, 1931. Member Joint 
Select Committee on Indian Reforms 
1933. Member of the Council of State, 
Central, 1937. 

Add : Kesava Baugh, Royapettah 
Madras. 
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Pilias J . i. T, .i M D H u D 

(Bio) i G li I , 3u fmeiiost Homoe- 
pathi^'t ot the southera di-tricts and an 
efficient naluiopatbist Belongs to an 



aristccratic family Is running a free 
Homoepathic Dispensary at Shencottah 
for the benefit of the poor. Plays Tennis 
Horticulture is hi:= hobby 

Add West Car St , Shencottah 

Ponniah JOHN, Proprietor of the 
Ponniah Photo Studios, Trichinopoly. 
A self-made man and a great artist His 
Bromide Enlargements have received 
appreciations from Rajas, Governors, 
Viceroys and Zamindars of this and 
foreign countries the first Glass Studio 
was erected by biin m this pro\mce. 
Started his life as Drawing Master in the 
S. P. G. High School and through his 
perseverance and hard work, he is now 
owning the biggest Photographic Studio 
in Southern India. Many of his works 
have won several gold medals \'\ as a 
Municipal Councillor and is presently 
the Hon. Registrar for marriage . 

Add Academy View, I eppakulam, 
Trichinopoly. 

Ponnuswami., PhD, M A., B. L , b, m 
Tmnevelly and Matriculated from St. 
X’avier’s College, Palamcoltah Took 
his M A., and B. L , degree from 
H H. the Maharaja’s College of Arts, 
and the Law College, Trivandrum 
respectively. Served his Law ? iprentice- 
sbip under Mr. B. Sitarama Row of the 
Madras Bar. Is a rich landlord and is the 
scion of an ancient and respectable family. 
He is now actively engaged in adopting 
Scientific methods of Agriculture m his 
vast Estate. A keen student of 
Hindu Law. Plays Tennis. Hobby, 
Gardening. Add.PadiekalMansions, Puliari 
Shencottah.* 


Prakasam, the iion’ble , Mr. T„ called 
Andlua Kesaii for his leading part as the 
Andhra Non-co-operator Sacrificed his 
lucrative legal practice for the sake of 
serving the country and joined the Non- 
Co-operation mo\ement. Was Managing 
Director of the Swaiajya Printing and 
Publishing Co , Ltd., and toured Malaya 
States. Elected membei to the Legisla- 
tive Assembly 1926 and went to jail in 
Salt Satyagraha Movement. Now elected 
to Madras Legislative Assembly and is 
the Revenue Minister to the Government 
of Madras. 

Add Luz Church Road, Mylapore, 

Madras. 

Rajagopalachariar, the Hon ’ble Mr., c. 
B A„ B L , b in a village near Hosur, Salem 
Dist. Studied in Central College, 
Bangalore, Presidency and Law College, 
Madra'^. Joined the Bar m 1900. Had 
a big practice at Salem. Gave up the 



Bar and joined the Satyagraha Mov ement 
i919 and Non-co-operation m 1920 and 
entered j iil Edited ‘ Young India ’ during 
Ghandi’s incarceration Member of a.i.c.c. 
in chaige of Kbaddar work in Tamil 
Nadu, started Tiruchengodu Asramam. 
Jailed in 1930 during Salt xMovement and 
again imprisoned m Civil-Disobedience 
Movement m 1932. Took a leading part 
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in aiiti-untouchability campaign, Is one 
of the chief Lieut, of Mahatma and 
IS a great ieadei. Retired from Con- 
gress with Gandhi but the fires of his 
patriotism shot up m him and flung him 
once again into active politics. Elected 
to the Madras Legislative Assembly and 
became the Prime Minii^ter of Madrab. 
Pits Reforms are winning unueisal 
admiration and Actb like Agricultural Debt 
Relief Bill, Prohibition are lifting the 
peasants from the mire of depression. 

Raja Of Bobbin, Ravu, Swetachalapati 
Ramaknshna Ranga Rao, Ex-Chief 
Minister to the Government of Madra^^, 



b. Bobbili, aged about 37 years. Member 
of CoDmopolitan Club. 

Add. Branson Bagh, Cathedial 
Madras. 

Raian, Dr , The Hon’ble, T.s s. M.R.C.S., 
(Eng), and LR.C.P., (Lon\ L.M.P., 
(Madras). Surgeon Rajan^linic, Trichmo- 
poly b. August, 1880 at Negapatam. 
Educated m St. Joseph’s College 
Tnchinopoly, Royapuram Medical School 
and Medical College, Madras, Middlesex 
Hospital, London, won Prize m Surgery, 
practised Medicine at Hospital and profi- 
cient in all subjects. Built Rajan’s Clinic 
General Hospital with X-ray and 
electrical equipment and accommodation 
for 30 in-patients. Acted as General 
Secretary, Indian National Congress. 
Imprisoned for one year m anti-diink 


campaign 1922-23. Organised Salt Satya- 
graha at Vedatanyam and imprisoned 
i930“31 wab elected member of Indian 



Legislati\e Assembly, Delhi (representing 
Tanjore and Tnchyj m 1934. Nominated 
to the Legislative Council and Now 
Minister tor Health to the Government of 
Madra- Add Fajan Clinic, Tnchinopoly. 

Rajah, M.C , b 1883. Nominated to 
Legislative Assembly as representat ve of 
Depressed cla-ses, educated m Madras 
Christian College, Member, Madras 
UniverMty Senate, Presidenp Ml-India 
Depressed classes Conference 1928,1931. 
Signatory to Poona Pact. Vice-President, 
Al’-India Hindu Mahasaba Member, r.t.C. 
A most prominent leader of the Depressed 
cla-.^e^. Author of Untouchability Bill, 
1938. Add St. Thomas Mount, Madras, 

Rajagopalachari, S. P., B.\ B L., Raja- 
mantrapravina, was born m June 1883. 
After a brilliant scholastic career, he was 
enrolled as an Advocate in Madra-, and 
later on joined the Mysore Civil Service 
in 1906, after passing Competitive Exami- 
nation. He joined the Secretariat to Dewan 
m 1912 and worked as under Secry. to 
Dewan He was taken over to the Personal 
Staff of His Highne s m 19x9 and continued 
there till 1927 when he became Excise 
Commissioner and then Revenue Com- 
missioner. He was elevated to the 
Executive Council as Second Member in 
1933 and became First Member m October 
1935. He represented Mysore at the 
Ministers’ Conference regarding t'ederation 
held during the last few years During 
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the absence of the Dewaii jh Europe in 
1936 and Java in 1937, he \^as looking 





after the Dew an s vVork. Add Lakshmi 
Bhavan, Basuvangudi, Bmgalore. 

Raja Sandow I he ac or Director. 
A native cf Pudukkottih. Ha, appeared 
in many Tamil and H iidi Pictures m tl e 



Silent & Talkies. PTas played chief roles 
in Ranjii with distinction. Been in the 


film line for the last 2 decades. Has been 
with National, Imperial and Ranjit Film 
Companies. Ran the Associated Films, 
Madras Directed many pictures in Hindu 
Directed the Tamil Talkie Menaka, a 
rearing success Chandrakinta, Vasania- 
sena, Visbru Leela m which he stars were 
diiected by him. Presently he is engaged 
in directing Thiruneelakantanayanir m 
which Tbiyagaraja Bhagavatlnr stars. 

Raiagopal, P- K., born 29ch Oct 1902. 
\fter scholastic career entered journalism 
in 1921 under the guidance of his uncle 
and hdD been contributing news and 



arncle^ to a number ot \ernacalai ard 
EnglNh p ipeis brsides rs i ling hi-, uncle's 
own journilistic work^ t ll i932 wlien the 
Inter haruPd over entire charge of running 
the liUinn ^iite Ga/ette'k Since then 
he i coiUiiming o i il c pu ) ic uion legidaily 
He IS a tlieo-^oj hi^t aid i of \ery liberal 
outlook lie IS a \ery re ei\ed man by 
nature 

Raiu P. r., parsed B.A., Ilnd class in 
i929 (Allihibcidj M A., 1st Class, (1931) 
(Calcutta Dim ersiiy), Ph. D , m 1935 (Cal- 
cutta) Sahitya o istri,( > 930) Gov t. Sanskrit 
College, Hena es. Now m the Philosophy 
Department of fhe Andhra University. 
Interested in the up-to date developments 
of Philo^oph cal thought. Publications: 
a large number of articles in the Inter- 
national Journal of Iheois (Chicago), 
Philosophy (London,) The Philo-ophical 
Quarterly, (Amalner), The Review of 
Philosophy and Religion, (Poona), The 
Calcutta Review, The Indian Review, The 
Hindustan Review, the Vedanta Kesari, 
The Aryan Path, Friveni, etc. etc. Pub., 
lished a book Thought and Reality 
(George Allan and Bunns Ltd., Londan.) 
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Raiagopala TonJaiman Bahadur His 
Highneso Sri Bnhadamba Da«i, Raja 
Bahadur, Raja of Piidukl ottai, b. 23rd 
June, 19 m2. 

Add ; Palace, Pudukkottai. 

Rajans Sir , P. T,, b A , (0\en)., Bar-at- 
law, EvM mister of Public Works, Govt, 
of Madras, b 1892. Studied in Lay’s 
Scnool, Cambiidge enteied Jesu- College 
Oxford and Graduated in l 915, with 
Honours m Modern Pli-tory. Joined Bar 
ill 1917. Set up his legal practice at 
Madura 191*^. Elected to the Madras 
Legislati\ e Council for the firot three terms 
and again elected unopposed a fourth tune. 

Add; ]\Iinister foi De\elopment m 
BobLiliL Government. ’ Palayam Blouse k 
Tballakulam, I\^adura. 

Ramaiingam Chetfciar, B.^., B L., 

Born at Tiruppur in May 1881. Educ. 
at the Presidei cy college, and Law College. 
Secured the presidency first class in Famil 
and uon Gold Medal B L. Degree in 1905 
set up practice at Coimbatore. He became 
member of the Coimbatore Dt. Board n 
1912, \hce-President in i930. Bust non- 
official President of the Dt. Board \%as al o 
Chaninan of Coimbatore Municipality in 
1919 Ibe Pollachi-Podanur Railway 



owes its exi-t^^nce to the energetic initi- 
ative of Mr. Chettiar; Member, Madras 
Legislative Council upto 1937 with a short 
break. Piloted Madias Debt Conciliation 
BiU as a private measure which was 
placed on the <^tatute book. Unanimously 
elected as member of the Upper Chamber 
of the Madras Legislature m 1937 on the 
Congress T cket. Member, Tovn send 
Com nittee on Po-opefation. President, 


Coimbatore Dt. Urban Bank, Madras 
Provincial Co-operative Marketing Society. 
Is at the Board of the Management of the 
Madras Provinc al Co-operative Central 
Bank. President, Tiruppur Co-operative 
I.oan and Sale Society. An ardent Lover 
of Tamil Literature and erudite Scholar. 
Contributed to Tamilian Antiquary on the 
age of Pathupattu in 19i0, was one of the 
representatives of the Indo — Japane-e 
Trade Negotiations. Was a member of 
the First Bar Council. A member of the 
Syndicate of the Annanialai University. 
President of the Coimbatore Dt. 
Agricultural Assn. Murugan Mills. Radha- 
knshna Mills, and the Cotton Mills, 
Director of Spinning and Weaving Mills, 
Coimbatore. Rao Bahadur m 1921. 
Dewan Bahadur in 1935 which he 
relinquished in response to the Congress 
Mandate. Now retired ftom the Legal 
Practice, Devoting himself to the public 
service, A great philanthropist, 

Raman, Sir Chandrasekhara Venkata, 
Kt., M.A., Hon. Ph. D. (Fneburg), Hon. 
LL. D., (Glasgow) and (Bombay'; Flon. 
D.Sc., (Calcutta) , (Benares) , (Dacca) , 
(Madras) and (Pari'.) , F. R. s., Nobel 
Laureate in Physics (1930). Born on 7th 
November 1888. Married Lokasundar- 
ammal. Educated m Presidency College 



Madras, M A. 1st Class, and joined Indian 
Financial Service 1907-1917, Palit 
Professor of Physics, Calcutta University 
1917-1933, Hony. Secretaj'y, Indian 
Association for the Cultivation of Science, 
1917-1933 ; President, 1933-1935; 


o 



General President, Indian Science Con- 
gress, 1929, Visiting Professor, California 
Institute of Tecbnology, Pasadena 1924 ; 
Mateucci Medalist, Rome 1929; Hughes 
Medalist of the Royal Society 1930; Hon. 
Fellow. , Zurich Physics Society, Royal 
Philosophical Society, Glasgow, Royal 
Irish Academy and the Hungarian 
Academy of Science^, President, Indian 
Academy of Sciences, 1934. 

Add Indian Institute of Science, 
Hebbal p o. Bangaloie. 

Ramanafchani S. The Hon. Mr, b. 30th 
Dec. 1895. Educ. at Board High School, 
Tiruvarur, Pachayappa’s College & Chris- 
tian College, Madras. Enrolled as an 
Advocate m 1920. Joined N C. Movement. 
Abandoned his profession . Served as 
Secry. to P. C. C. Secry. Tamil Nad 





Branch of A. I. S. A. Took part in Self 
Respect Movement. Edited “ Revolt” and 
“ Rationalist.” Toured Europe, 1931-32. 
Contested Mayavaram Shiyali Gene'*al 
Constituency on Congress Ticket. Opposed 
Muthiah Mudaliar, Ex-Minister. Emerged 
triumphant fiom Elections. Secry. Madras 
Legislative Congress Party. Now Minister 
for Administration Reports and Public 
Information. 

Add . 2/66*Lloyd’s Road, Cathedral P.O. 
Madras, 


Rafoasv^ami Aiyari Sir C.P., K.C.LE., 
cr. 1925, C.LE. 1923; Dewan of 
Iravancore since 1936; Fellow of Madras 
University, b. 12 November 1879; o.s. 
of late C. R. Pattabhi Ramayyar, Vakil, 
High Couit and afterwards a Judge, 
Madras City Court, m. Sittammal g.d. of 
C. R. Sastri, the first Indian Judge m 
Madras, Educ. Wesleyan High School, 
Presidency College and Law College, 
Madras. Joined the Madras Bar 1903, 
and led the original side soon afterwards; 
enrolled specially as an advocate, 1923; 
Fellow of University, 1912; Member of 
Midras Corporation 1911; served on 
many committees; Member of the Indian 
National Congress and was its All-India 
Secretary, 1917-18; Madras Delegate 
to Delhi War Conference ; Trustee 
Pachiappaa' College Trusts, 1914-19 : gave 
evidence before the Southborough Com- 
mission on Indian Reforms and the Meston 
Committee on Finance also before Mr. 
Montague and Lord Chelmsford. Gave 
evidence in London before the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee on Indian 
Reforms, 1919; University Member of 
Legislative Council Madras, 1919; 
Member of Committee to frame Rules 
under Reform Act 1919; Member of 
Legislative Council under Reformed 
Constitution for Madras, 1920 ; Advocate 
General for the Presidency from 1920: 
engaged from 1910 m almost all heavy 
trials in Madras; one of the Indian represen- 
tatives at the Assembly of the League of 
Nations at Geneva 1926 and 1927; 
Rapporter to the League of Nations 
Committee on Public Plealih, 1927; Law 
Member of Madras Government, 1923-28 ; 
Vice-President, Executive Council, 1924; 
resigned raember-hip of Madras Govern- 
ment, March 1928 and rejoined the Bar, 
April 1928; delivered the Sn Krishna 
Rajendra University Lecture at Mysore 
1928; represented the State of Cochin 
before the Butler Enquiry Committee 1928; 
member of Sub-Committee to draft 
constitution for uniting British India and 
the Indian States m a Federation, 1930; 
Delegate to the Indian Round Table 
Conference and member of the Federal 
Structure Committee of the R.T.C. 1931 ; 
acting Law Member, Government of 
India, 1931 ; Legal and Constitutional 
Adviser of the Government of Travancore; 
Member of the Committee 
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of the R. T. C., deliveieci the coavocation 
Address of the Delhi University 1932; 
Tagore Law Lecturer, Calcutta Univer- 
sity, 1932 ; Acting Commerce hlember of 
the Government of India, 1932; Chairman 
of Committee appointed by Chamber of 
Princes to consider the White Paper, U33; 
Member of the Joint Select Committee of 
Parliament on Indian Reforms, 1933; 
Delegate to World Economic Conference 
1933;draf[ed a new constitution for 
Kashmere, 1934; Member of the Govern- 
ment of Ind'a Committee on Secretariat 
Procedme 1935 ; title of Sachivothama 
conferred, 1936 by His Highness the 
Maharajah of Travancore. Was instru- 
mental m implementing the leniple Entry 
Proclamation of His Highness. He has 
pul Travancore on the industrial map of 
the world by augmenting a policy of 
vigorous industrialisation of the State. 
Publications : contributions to various 
periodicals on political, financial and 
literary topics; interested in French 
literature. Recreations ; lawn-teniiis, riding 
and walking. Address. Bhaktivilas, 
Trivandrum, Travancore, India: The Grove 
Mylapore, Madras; Delisle, Octacamund, 
India. Clubs: National Liberal, Royal 
Automobile ; Madras Cosmopolitan etc. 

Ramaswami Sastri. S . Dewan 
Bahadur b. at Kumbakonani cn i6th 
August, 1878. Educ. Native Hgi 
School, Kumbakonam, Maharaj ds College, 
Trivandrum, Government College, Kumba- 
konatn and Law College, Madras. Piac- 
tised as Advocate at Madras from 1902 t:> 
1907 and became a District Munoif on 
5th July, 1907. He retired as Disiiict 
and Sessions Judge on 15ih Augiid, 1933. 
He has always been a keen sportsman and 
plays a good game of Tenni . Ha cjiitri- 
buted to various journals and delivered 
various lectures on cultural and social and 
religious subjects. Very much interested 
m Sanskrit and Tamil and has always 
been a keen student of English literature. 
Literary works m English The Epic 
of Indian womanhood, Rabindranath 
Tagore, Vol. I, Rabindranath Tagore, 
Poet, Patriot and Philosopher ; Indian 
Aesthetico ; Kalidasa : his varied persona- 
lity and poetry ; Bagavadgita, the divine 
path to God, Famous Orientalists ; Eminent 
Indians; Ma.nu the friend of man; The future 
gf the Brahmin ; Sanditya Bhakti Sutras. 


The Gita, the Ideal ot Devotion, the Science 
of the Soul : Kalidoss, Hero ^ and Heroine^, 
Books for boys, Stories from the Upam- 
shadSjSri Sankara: Bhi Imia, Saiva Samaia- 
charias, etc. Literary wotk^ in Sanskrit: 
Rati Vijayani; literary works in Tamil ; 
Kalidasa, Bhoja. He has recently started 
the Sahit^a Katha Sangam. Published a 
book of verse m London and has carved 
his name in memorable letters on the 
literary edifice. Club* Cosmopolitan, Madras. 

Ranachandran Chettiar C.M., B A., B.L., 
(Rao Bahadur) F. R. G. S., (Lond). 
Born at Coimbatcie in 1888 in an ancient 
family of Devang is His father was a 
prominent merchant of ilie town. He 
was the first graduate in Art:, and Law 
m hi3 community in the District. Set up 



practice in Coimbatore m 1912. Took 
to social work from Lis young days. 
Started the Young Devanga Association 
of which he is the President. Became 
Manager of Sri Sarada Girls School. 
Elected Municipal Councillor in 1914 and 
continued as such till 1928. Was Vice- 
Chairman and Chairman Delegate. Was 
Secretary of District^ Service League, 
S.I.H. & W. Association (District Branch) 
Flood Relief Committee 1924, and Moplah 
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Distress Relief Committee. Was Assistant 
Secretary to the 1st District Conference 
and Secretary for the 2nd All-India 
Devanga Conference. Was a member of 
Taluk Board, Secondary Education Board, 
and the Senate of the Madias University. 
Has been the President of Distri:t Edu- 
cational Council for 5 terms. Was Honorary 
Organizer of Village Panchayats and 
Lecturer for Jail Prisoners. Was Official 
Receiver for nearly 5 years. Is the 
Secretary of Kovai Tamil Sangam and 
Editor ‘ The Kongu Malar’ a tamil monthly. 
Is the President of Students Literary 
Association and of the Local branches of 
the Hindi Sabha and Geographical Associ- 
ation. Joined the Board of Directors of 
the India Life Benefit Society, Ltd.,m 1932 
and took very keen interest m its conversion 
to that of Pucca Life Office. He is now the 
Chairman of the Board of Directors. An 
eminent Tamil Scholar who has written 
several books and articles mostly historical 
and of religious interest. Is connected with 
several educational, religious and social 
service Conferences in the Presidency. 
Conferred the Title of Rao Sahib m 1931, 
Was elected as a fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society, London m March 
1937, In recognition of his work as 
President of the Dt. Educational Council 
PIis Majesty conferred on him the title of 
“ Rao Bahadur” m January 1938. 

Address : Mill Road, Coimbatore. 

Rama Iyengar Dr. V. B. A., L M.S. the son 
of Dewan Bahadur V. Bashyam Iyengar, 
Retired High Court Judge, Madra . b. m 
1897. Had his early education at Pachi- 
appa’s College, and then proceeded to 
Presidency College, whet e he took hisB A., 
Degree in 1918. Latter he joined the 
Medical College, Madras and took his 
degree in Medicine and Surgery in 1923. 
Soon after hs joined late Dr S. Ranga- 
chan the well-known Doctor of this 
Presidency and was his first Assistant till 
the year 1931, running bis nursing home. 
He set up independent practice m the same 
year and ever since he is conducting a 
private hospital at “Kohinoor”, Poonamalle 
Road, Madras. He has got also consul- 
tation rooms at Venkatanarayana’s Road, 
Thyagarayanagar- He is one of the 
popular general practitioners at Madras. 
He is a member of the Cosraopoliton Club. 

Add : ‘‘ Kohinoor ”, 

Poonamalle High Road, Madras. 


Ramesham, The Hon’ble Justice Sir 
Vepa Kt , B. A., B. L., Become the 
Government pleader, Madras, 19th August 
1919, Judge, High Court, Madras, 11th 
Nov. 1920. Acting Chief Justice from 13th 
July 1931 to 12th September, 1931, Judge 
26ih November, 1932. 

Add ; Madras. 

Raghunathachariarj N.R., M.A., b. at 
Kottacheri, m 1895. Ediic. at Government 
College, Kumbakonam and Prei.idency 
College, Madras. Joined the Staff of 
American College, Madura. Profe=^sor 
of Natural Science, A.V.N., College, 
Vizagapatam for two years Professor 
of Natural Science, Maharaja’s College, 
Vizianagaram. Has written books, on 
'Animal Life', ‘Human Physiology’, etc., 
A frequent contributor to Kalaimagal and 
other leading journalo. A gieat social 
workei and a keen enthiHiau foi educa- 
tional caine. Hobby : Cricket and 
research woih. 

Add: Vizianagaiam. 

Rengacharl, Dew^an Bahadur, T, C.I.E., 
High Court Vakil, Madras, b. 1865 of a 
family of Brahmm Land-holders, Taiijore 
District. Educ. s p.g. College, Trichinopoly; 
1886-90 s ud eJ m Chambers with 
Mr. H. c. Wedderburn, Advocate-General 
j be! ore enrollment as vakil m 1891. 
Professor, Law College, Madras 1897-99, 
entered the Madras Corporation as an 
Elected Commissioner in 1907: represented 
the Corporation m the Madras Legislative 
Council Member of various Associations. 
Vice-President of the Central Urban Bank, 
Madias, Member of the Marine and Indian 
Bar Commitrees, the Kenya Committee, 
192 h Went to Auilralia as the representa- 
tive for India to be present at the 
opening of its new capital city, 1927. 

Add : ‘ Ritherdon liouse’, 

Vepery, Madras. 

Rengaraian S., B.A., B.L., b. 9th 

Sep. 1916. Educ, National College, Tnchy 
and Law College, Madras. Awarded Moot 
Prize, 1937, Won Wallace Medal for 
Thesis on ‘ Scope of Convention in a 
Written Constitution’. Called to the Bar 
in 1938. An advocate of gr^eat promise. 

Add ; Gokulam, Cantt. Trichinopoly 


j 
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Rengaswami Iyengar* G.,ia.A.,M.L.,F.T.s., 
b. Jan. 1907, Vakii. Took Honours 
Degree, Madras University 1928, Legal 
Adviser to many Companies. President, 
Young Mens’ Association and Railway 



Passengers’ Welfare Assn. Founder 
President, Trichinopoly Film League, 
1937-38. Secy. Town Hall Club. 
Fellow of the Theosophical Society. Coun- 
cillor, West Tamil Theosophical Federa- 
tion. Add : Singaralope, Tnchmopoly. 

Rengaswami Naidu, P. N*, b. 1901, 
Peelainedu, Coimbatore Dt. Sell-made 
man. One of the leading Hard- ware ‘ 
merchants and engineering ccntractor m 
Coimbatore. Started a workshop on a 
smaller scale. Then worked in a leading 
cotton business concern in Sales and 
Purchase Dept. Joined Radhaknshna 
Mills for the promotion of the concern. 
Acted as Agent to Messrs. Joseph & Co., j 
Ltd., of Calcutta. Took up the contracts 
of Murugan Mills, Kaniala Mills and 
Tirumurti Mills and completed 1936 and 
37. Took up building in Steel Super 
Structure which is under progress. Further 
he is attempting to organise the Blue 
Organite Syndicate at Coimbatore.and near 
Madras. Add : Avanasi Rd., Coimbatore, 

Ranjifcham* A., M.A., L. T,, b. 1891. 
Educ, at ^Pasumalai, High School, and 
American College, Madura. Took m.a., 
and L.T, First seven yrs. Asst. Head 


Master in various High Schools. 1923 
as Professor m American college. 1927 
Ag. Principal, American College, Organised 
and started Madura City Co-operative 
Bldg. Soc’ety and the present Secry. of 



the same . The Society though Xian in 
name, is ncn-communal in character. 
The Society is the biggest and has a 
largest transaction m the Presidency. 
Has Been elected to the Municipal Council. 
Add : Manuel Lodge, Ponnagaram, Madura. 

Rao, P. V., Cine Director from Silent 
days and was connected with India Films, 
Star of East Films, Peninsular Film 
Service, General Picture Corporation, 
Associated Films, and Rajeswari Films 
(Travancore then in existence). Directed 



Valli’s Wedding which was the first and 
foremost successful Talkie with Miss 
X.P.Rajalakshmi as Valli. Directed Krishna 
Leela which proved a great box- office hit, 
a great actor; Director, Mathurai Veeran. 
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Raoj Y. V., aged 37. First entered 
films as an actor m Lakshmi Pictures at 
Bombay in 1923, Starred in Nera 
Asha, etc.; later worked as Assistant 
Director in Royal Art Studio; sold two 
scenarios to the same company and acted 



also in one; had training under Director 
Choudry. Later came to General 
Pictures. Pandava Agnathavasam his 
best was produced in 12 days. Was the 
Director of General Pictures and is res- 
ponsible for many Pictures. He produced 
Han Maya with Gubbi Veeranna. Has 
produced Naganatha in Plindi and Marathi 
at Samrat Cinetone, Kolhapur. His 
Satharam in Canarese with Aswathamma 
and Gubbi Veeranna was a great success. 
His latest Royal Talkies, Bhama Parina- 
yam has been praised much for its high 
technique. Starred in Chmtamani and 
Mira Bai. A very good linguist. Always 
cheerful, smiling and enthusiastic' 

Sachh C. K. a law graduate of the 
Madas University. Had his training under 
Mr. Tandon. Directed Radba Kalyanam 
for Minakshi Talkies. Assisted Mr. 
Tandon in the production of Adarsh 
Chitras, Shame of the Nation. A simple 
and affable young man. A gentleman in 
every respect with zest for work. 

Sait, Loomchand Juharmal, Managing 
Director, Peerdhan Juharmal Bank Ltd., 
Tennore, Tnchmopoly. Son of Mr. Juhar- 
mal Sait. b. 1906 at Tnchmopoly ; Jain, 
Was the Regimental Banker in Trichy, 
for over a quarter of a century and spread 
the money-lending business in and about 


Trichy Town which was subsequently been 
developed into a Bank and registered in 
1933 under the Indian Companies Act, 
He has 4 brothers all of whom are Bankers 
and well-known in Bombay and Madras. 
Organised the Humanitarian League to 
prevent dumb animals being taken to 
slaughter houses and has been mainly 
responsible for the co-operation of the 
public to inaugurate and maintain a 
Pinjarapole where old and infirm animals 
are fed and cared for. It was mainly 
through his exertion that the Pinjarapole 
had a building ot its own. He is also the 
Secry. of the above society. 

Add: Tennore, Trichinopoly. 

Sambanda Mudaliar, P* Rao Sahib 
1916, Rao Bahadur 1927, B.A., B.L., 
Retired Judge, Small Cause Court, Madras 
(1924) b. 1st. Feb. 1878. Enrolled as 
High Court Vakil, 1898. Educ. Presi- 
dency College, Madras. One of the 
illustrious founders of ‘ The Suguna Vih^a. 
Sabha'. Vice-President, S. I. Athletic 
Association : was Trustee : Chennapuri 



Andhra Samajam and Trustee, Mylapore 
Temple for Several years. Flared a 
luminous path in literary skies by his 
monumental dramatic productions like, 
Two Sisters, True-love, The Demon Land, 
The Bandit Chief, Manohara and others in 
Tamil : ‘ Harischandra ‘ Yayathi ’ in 
English : was Chairman, Temperance Pro- 
paganda Committee, Madras : present a 
member of the Censor Board, Madras. 
Add : 70, Acharappan St., G. T. Madras. 
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Sambanda Mudalsar M M , R A,, B L , b 
Coimbatore, 1872. Son of Mr Muthu- 
kribhna Mudahar, Tah^ildar at Coimbatore 
tor a number of yrs, was a student of the 
Madras Christian College, took his B A , 
degree m 1892, then he continued his 
studies for B L degree exam and appeared 
m July 1895, but was not successful. He 
then floated a sugir refinery in Podanur 
and was Its ^ecry. fcr a few years. He 
was however anxious to enter legal pro- 
fession and pas ed B r , degree exam in 
1901 and set up practice m 1902. In 
1910 he was elected as a Member of the 
Madras Legislative Council under Minto 



Mcrley reforms lie was elected to the 
Imperial Legislative \s embly, Delhi in 
1920 He was Chairman of the Coimbatore 
Municipality for two terms. He acted as 
Public Prosecutor and Government Pleader 
on two occasions. He had lucrative 
practice. Was appointed as Commissioner 
of Hindu Religious Endowment Board in 
1930 and continued m that office for a 
period of 5 yrs During this period he 
acted twice as Pres dent of the Board. Is 
connected with various Banks in Coim- 
batore City as Director and President. Is 
aLo Director in Pankaja Cotton Mills. 
Councillor of the Coimbatore M c , for 
many yrs Held other offices of 1 rust and 
responsibility. 


Sambamurihi, Bulusu a The Honb le Mr. 
great xAndhra Patiiot. \\ as a leading leader 
at Cocanada. Sacrinceci his lucratne prac- 
tice for nitional cau^e and plunged 
himself heart and ^oul into the \orte\ of 
Political e\ents for freedom. Chairman 
of the Reception Committee of the 
Congress Session at Cocanada, iOdo, V 
prominent participator in the Salt Sat>a- 
graha went to Jail several times. Speaker 
of the Madras Legi<^lati\e Assembly since 
i937 Add Cocan xtda 

Sanjivi, T R , M. A Ph D , I itt. D , 
D Sc., D P Sc., (Hon ) 1 . B H I., M R \ b , 
b. 30th Sept. 1880, Tinne\elli, Member 
Societe Academique D* Histone Internatio- 



nale President the Latent Li^lit Culiure, 
(1905) Director ‘Order of IvrKhni’, Lditor, 
IheKalpaka' Authoi of and l^}diic 
w orks 

Add Tinnevell) 

Sanjeevi Reddi T s, o i90i a git it 
'^ocial worker Piesideiit II P Ci) itii 
the Cit) Started public iife \cry e uly 
in age Wa^ responsible lor acting 
many social and politic il inbtitiUions m 
the cit\ His soc ai work ha^, gamed 
appreciation from persons like bn R. i\. 
Shuninugham Chetty K C I i , Dr. 
Rabindranath Tagore, a talented artist. Is 
also a good writer and a lecturer. 

Add Reddy St , Bheemanagar, 

rncbinopoly. 

Sastri, The Right Hon'ble Srmi\asa, ^.C., 
b. 12 Sept, 1869, Hindu, Brahmin Joined 
Senaiit^ of India Society in 1907 and 
succeeded the late Mr G. K. Gokbale in 
his Presidentship, Member, Madras Legisla- 
tive Council 1913-16, A member of the 
Imperial Legi lative Council, 1916-20 
closely associated ^with Mr. Montague 
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during his tour in India in 1918. Repre- 
sented India at the Imperial Conference in 
1921 and at the League of Nations and 
Washington Conference on the Reduction 
of Na\ a! Armaments during the same year. 
Was appointed Piuy Councillot and 
recei\ed the freedom of the City of 
London m 19*^1. Toured the Dominions 
as a representative of the Government of 
India m 1922* Elected Member of the 
Council of State 1921-2L Agent of the 
Government of India to South Africa, 
1927-29 Member of the Round Table 
Conference 1930-31. Member of the 
Whitley Commission, \ ice-Chancelior of 
the Annamalai Universit> . 

Sattanafchakarayalar) i *, b.a.,b.l , M.L.A,, 
father\ name, Lakshmana Karayalar, S., 
b. 1910 at Tmne\elly. Attended English 
High School, Shencottah. Then joined 
H. H. The Maharaja’s College, of 
Science at Tr vandrum from where he took 
his degree. While there he was suspended 
from college in 1930 for organising the 
celebration of independence day. Took 
his Law degree from the Madras Law 



College and then served as apprentice 
under Mr. B. L. Ethiraj of t'le Madras 
Bar. He was enrolled as an advocate of 
the Madras High Court in April 1934. 
He got elected to the Madras Legislative 
Assembly on the Congress Ticket, 
the Koilpatti Constituency where his 
opponent Mr. Sundarappa Naidu lost his 
security amount Two months back he 


toured extensively in Ceylon doing congress 
propaganda in conpany with Mr. T. S. 
Chockalingam M. L. A , Editor of Dhina- 
mam. On Sept. 12, 1 93b, married Miss 
Sakuntala, daughter of Mr. Toodadndas 
of Tmnevelly. Mr. Karayalar belongs to a 
well-known and rich Tamilian family of 
Travancore. He is one^^ the youngest 
members of the Madras Legislature. He 
It an effective Speaker in English and 
Tamil. Is one of the important leaders 
of the Yadava Community. Plays Tennis 
and Billard. Member of the Cosmopolitan 
Club, Madras 

Add South Street, Shencottah. 

SatyamurU) S. B A., B.L., b. 1887. Was 
Member of the Madras Legislative Council 
for ^even years. Toured England twice, 
once in 1919 on behalf of the Congress and 
again m 1925 on behalf cf the Swaraj 
party. For 12 years a Member of the 
Madras Corporation and Alderman. Went 



to Jail many times for the cause of 
national freedom. Elected Member, 
Central Legislative As=^embly m 1935. 
Deputy Leader of the Congress Party m 
the Indian Legislative Assembly. A great 
speaker and an unchallenged debater m 
Tamil and m English. 
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Seshadri T. R , M A , (Madia^), Ph. D., 
(Manchester) F.l c., (Great Britain) 
b. m Kditalai on the 3rd of February 
1900. Attended school m Snrangam and 
Tnchmopoly. Studied Chemistry m the 
Presidency College, Madras, with the 
suppoit of the Ramakrishna Mission. \\ab 
Research Scholar of the Madras University 
for about 4 years working m collaboration 
with Prof. B.B. Dey, D. sc, was 

awarded 2 research prizes by the Univer- 
sity. Went to Europe eaily m 1927 as 
Government of Madras Scholar for the 
advanced study of Chemistry and Techno- 
logy relating to Drugs. Carried on 
research work and higher studies with 
eminent Professors in Manchester, 



London, Edinburgh and Graz ^Austria) 
and visited factories and Universities all 
over Western and Central Europe. Aftei 
return from Europe to^\ard^ the middle of 
1930 ^\as for about 3 ^ears Research 
Chemi-t in the Agnculiural Research 
Institute, Coimbatore, doing work on soil^. 
In Augu-st 1933 joined the staff on the 
Andhra University as the Head of the nev 
department of Chemistry. Has been 
responsible for organising the departments 
of Chemistry and Chemical Technology 
which are amongst the most welhequipped 
and the mOot progres^'ive m India. Has 
published about fifty memoirs contaming 
the results of his original investigation in 
Chemi«5try in Indian and foreign scientific 
Journals* Most of his work relatC's to the 
Chemistry of drugs and dyes obtained 
from natural sources. He is the leader 
of an active school of young and enlbuai- 
^stic Chemists, seme of ^\hom have 


already won distinctions for their work. 
Professor of Chemistry and Head of the 
Department:^ of Chemistry and 1 eclinology. 
Add Andhra University, Waltair. 

Seshasayee/ V. Comp. I E.K., Managing 
Director, Seshasayee Bros. Ltd., and Mana- 
ging Agent for the Tnchinopoly-Snrangam 
Electric Supply Corporation Ltd., the 
East-Tanjore Electric Supply Corporation 
Ltd., the East-Ramnad Electric Supply 
Corporation Ltd , the Sri Meenak-hi 
Electric Supply Corporation Ltd., Deva 
kottab, the Tnchmopoly Mills Ltd., and 
Consulting Engineer for Tirumalai, Tirupati 
etc. De\asthanams Electricity Depart- 
ment. Educ. St Joseph's College, 
Tnchmopoly.. Club. The City Club and 
Union Club. An independent Nationalist. 

Add Tennore Incbinopoly. 

Seturamalingham B , M V , b in Tmne- 
velly. Matriculated from St. Xaviers 
College, Palamcottali. Passed his B.f A., 
(Hons) degree examination in the Ilnd 
class from the St Jo^eplTs College, Trichy. 
completed 1st year, Law course at the 
Madras Law College, took the M.A., degree 
in 1937. Very much interested in 
Journalism. A keen student of Ecohomics 
and Politics. He has been awarded 
MedaL and prizes for his histrionic 
talents. An enterprising Horticulturist. 
Plays Tennis. 

Add Puliarai, Shencottab. 

Shanmugham Chefcty R. K. Sir K.C I E., 
(t933), B B.L., Lawyer, and 
Dewan, Cochin Slate, b. i7ih Oct. 1892. 
Edir. the Madras Christian College. 
Elected as a member of Legislative 
Council in 1920 , was appomted Council 
Secy, to the Development hJmister in 
1922 , was appomted by the Madras 
Go\ eminent to report measures of 
Temperance reform m Bombay, Bengal 
and m the United Provinces Elected in 
1923 as member Legislative Assembly. 
Visited England in May, 1924 as one of 
the members of the deputation sent by the 
National Convention of India. Visited 
Au:5tralia Indian repre:=entative on the 
delegation of the Empire Parliamentary 
Asr^ociation in September, 1926, Was re- 
elected uncontested to Legislative 
Assembly m the Genl. election of 1926. 
Chief Whip of the Congress Party m the 
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Legislative Assembly. Was nominated 
by the Government o! India as the adviser 
to Indian Employers, delegate at the 
eleventh session of the International 
Labour Conference held at Geneva in 
June 1928. Agiin in 1929 was nomi- 
nated a second time to represent the Indian 
Employer’s m the 12th International 
Labour Confeience at Geneva. Was 
appointed as member of the Central Bank- 
mg Enquiry Committee. Re-elected 
to the Assembly m 1930 without contest. 
Was elected Deputy President, Legislative 
Assembly in 1931. Attended International 
Conference at Geneva in April, 1932 as 
chief delegate of Indian Employers, was 
nominated by the Government of India as 
one of ICS lepresentatives at Imperial 
Economic Conference held at Ottawa m 
July-August 1932. Elected unanimously 
as lAesident of the Legislative Assembly 
in March 1933. Went to Geneva, in 1938 

Add ‘ Haw rrden ’ Race course, Coim- 
batore; Ernakulam, Cochin State 

Shah, D., GoMndlal B.*.., L.L.B., b. 15th 
December 1911. Began his journalistic 
career as a free-lance, contributing articles 
to various journaL in India and overseas 
some of his contributions appeared in 



“Unity” of Chicago, ‘‘Forward” of 
Glasgow, “•Passing Show” of London, 
‘‘English Post ” of C^^echosloyakia. Started 


“New Outlook” in Septemb-^r 1935. 
Member, P.l N, ‘India Cential,’ Founder 
“ The Wnter’a Guild”. Author ot many 
luminous Pamphlets and an illustrious 
Penman 

Add Shantiniketan Society, Ellis 
Budge, Ahmedabad. 

Sherfuddin , P , M A., B.L , Khan Sahib, b. 
4th Jan. 1902. educ. St. losephA^College, 
Trichinopol> and Law College, IMadras. Jt. 
Secy. H.E. The Viceroy Reception Com- 
mittee an i thrice PL E Reception Commit- 
tees Municipal Councillor for several years; 
elected member of the Senate, Madras 
University, by Karur-Snrangam and 
Tnchy Municipalities. Memb. Dt. Edu- 
cational Council and Dt. Educational Bd. 
Secy. Dt. Health A-.sociition tor several 
years. Jt Secy. H. hi. Silver Jubilee 
Committee and Assistant Secy, (huetta 
Relief Committee- Now Secy. II M. 
\nti-Tuberculosis Committee. Memb. 
Executive Committee of the L)t. Leprosy 
Relief, Committee , Memb The IManaging 
Commiitee of Discharged Prisoner-. Aid 
Society and Adv. Bd. of The Govt. 
Isldmia Pligh School, and S. P. C. Non- 
official visitor of the Central Jail V ice- 
President, An]umani-Himayat-ul-Elam. 
President I richy Commercial League, 
Panagal Literary Debating Society, 
Tajul-Islam Association. Legal Advisor, 
Imperial Bank of India, and Hi=» Highness 
Prince of Arcot Endowment, Tnchy. 
Khan Sahib-1937. Correspondent, Maglis- 
ullama. Add Kaliff Mahal, Tnchy. 

Sesha Iyer, S. A., B. A., First Grade 
Pleader, Palm, b Sept 1900. Graduated 
in 1924 from St. Joseph’s College, Tnchy. 
Completed the First Grade Pleadership 
in 1926, Law College, IMadras. Set up 
practice in June. 1926 in Palm after 
apprenticing fora brief period in Madura 
under Dewan Bahadur C. Krishna Nair, 
Public Prosecutor, Madura and K.A . Renga 
lyyengar of Madras Bar. As a candidate 
set up by Congress, elected as chairman 
of the Palm Municipal Council on 14th 
May, 1938. 

Sivasankaran Pillai, P., aged 48, b. at 
Shencottah. Is a wealthy land lord and is 
widely known throughout Travancore. 
When the Great War broke out, urged by 
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ail intense patriotism and overlooking the 
hnanciai loss his absence would entail, 
Mr. Pillai proceeded to Mesopotamia and 
served under various capacities meri- 
toriously for which he was awarded many 
medalN, he is greatly interested m tiavelling. 
is a keen uptio’der of ) imdu Dhaiin i. 

Add West Car Slieet, ^hencottah. 

SlvasQbramanyam, C. k., Son cf C M. 
Ramasaniy Mudaliar of Thenohittur 
(Coimbatore District), iioin in the year 
1909. Belongs to a \ery noble and 
aristocratic Mudaliar family. look P.^., 
degree of the Madia University in 1930 
Served as Auditor in the Co-operative 



field after technically qualifying himself. 
He was appointed as Secretary ot the 
India Life Benent Society Ltd., in 
February 1934. Was responsible for 
much of the spade work that had to be 
done for conversion of the Society into 
Pucca Life Office m 1935. Continues as 
Secretary of the Institution. 

Address : Rathnasabapathipuram, Coim- 
jjatore. 
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bivagnanam T > b. Feb 1901, Salem. 
Educ London Mission High School, 
Salem and S. P. G. College, Trichinopoly. 
First employed in the Traffic Dept, of the 
S.LKy. Resigned after tO yrs. service 
for political leasm . Entered into public 
activity ai d u as holding c ffices in many 



Social and Political organnations in 
Tnchmcpoly. Has toured India extensively 
many time.. During 1935 took to 
Journalism and i:. now the Managing 
Editor of the Shivaji Publications. Is the 
Secretary of the Critic Board, Film 
League, rnchinopoly and the Secretary 
ot the Ry. Passenger’s Welfare Assn. 
I nchmopoly. 

Add. Bheeinanagar, Trichinopoly, 

Somasundaram> L., Professor b 1890. 
Known as the strongman of South India. 
A disciple of the world renowned physical 
Cuiturist Leidermann of * America, belongs 
to the Nattukottai community. A piize 
winner in an Intern ttional Body Beauty 
contest. The title of Professor was con*, 
ferred on him in 1938. Author of several 
books on Physical culture and Health, 
A frequent contributor to the Press on 
Physical and Health subjects President, 
Society for the Propagation of Physical 
Culture. Member ‘Health and Strength 
League ’ London. ♦ 

Add : Keelasevalpatti, Ramnad Dt» 
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Srioivas, K., B.A., b. 26th July 1913. 
Educ. at National College and St. Joseph s 
College, Trichinopoly, Took to literary 
pursuits as early as his fourteenth year. 
His poems admired by his Professors. 
Encouraged by Dr. John Haynes Holmes, 
Editor of Unity, New York-who says 
that his lyrics possess an excellent sense 
of poetic beauty-he has written exquisite 
verses, considered as unusual contribution 
to literature by his New York Literary 
Agents. Is the First Indian to get his 
Songpoem 'Heaven’s Farm’ published in 
Toronto, Canada and broadcast by Major 
Radio Stations in America and used by 
the Professional Singers and Musical 
Directors of Hadio, Stage and Screen. 
Is also author of the Songpoem “ On Top 
Of the Hill,” set to music by Mr. Julian 
Wright, an author of international song 
successes. Is publishing his Poetic Works 
in New York. A frequent contributor to 
all leading journals m India and abroad. 
Edited Gaiety and Opportunity Magazines. 
Associate Editor, S. I. E. C. & I. 
Directory. Writes articles to Tamil Papers 
like Kalaimagal etc. Is contributing 
verses to London and New York Periodi- 
cals. A gifted Poet and a facile 
Penman. Hobbies : Music and literature. 

Add; Park View, Trichinopoly. 

Srinivasa Sarma M. S., M. A., Professor 
of Philosophy, National College, Trichino- 
poly, b. 18th July, 1897 at Tirupati. 
Educ. at Vorghees College, Velloie and 
Madras Christian College. M. A. 1919, 
Educational Adviser to Longmans Green 
& Co., Ltd., 1919-20. Professor of Pmlo- 
sophy, National College. Is a Tamil and 
Sanskrit Scholar and has contributed 
general, educational and philosophical 
articles to Tamil Magazines and News 
papers. Author of ‘Murahan’, ‘Surendara 
and Lalita or the White Spectre’, Tamil 
novels. Life member of the Indian 
Philosophical Congress and member of the 
All-India Oriental Conference. Contri- 
butes original papers to their annual 
sessions. Member of the Board of 
Studies m Philosophy and examiner m 
Philosophy m the University ot Madras, 
Regular contributor to the Hindu and 
writes to Indian and foreign journals on 
religious and philosophical topics. Hobbies: 
Social work and lecturing. Club: City club. 
Add : Teppakulam^ Trichinopoly. 


Srinivasa Aiyangar, ?»> H. A., R. L., 
Zamindar and H. C. Vakil, Madras; b. 1 Ith 
Sept. 1874; educ., Madura and Presidency 
Colleges. Vakil 1898 : member of Madras 
Senate, 1912-16, President, Vakil’s 
Association Madras. President, Madras 
Social Reforms Association : was for some 
time Ad/ocate-General which he resigned 
for political reasons; member, All India 
Congress Committee; resigned his title of 
C.I.E., and his seat on the Legislative 
Council m December 1921, as protest 
against arrest of Congress leaders; Pre- 
sident, Madras Provincial Conference, held 
at Tinnevelly, 1920; and Indian National 
Congress, Gauhati 1926; takes keen interest 
m the political, social, industrial and 
Economic advancement of Indians; sacri- 
ficed a very large and lucrative practice 
at the Bar for political propaganda and 
national service; an ardent nationalist 
and Congressman and a sincere admirer of 
Mahatma Ghandi; has given largely 
his pur e to help various institutions : his 
name n a household one in South India; 
President, Tamil Nadu Congress Com- 
mittee and Swarajya Party; represented 
Madras City in Legislative Assembly. 
Pub. A book on Law Reform (1909). 

Add: D’ Silva Road, Luz Church Road, 
Mylapore Madras 

Srinivasa Iyengar. K., B.A, b. 1887 son 
of the late Mr. S. Kasthuri Ranga 
lyyangar. Managing Editor and Joint 
Proprietor ' The Hindu’, Madras. In Oct, 
1928 celebrated the Golden Jubilee. Ex- 
tensively toured the Continent and 
England in 1931, 1933 and 1938. 

Add. Sabarmati, Mowbray’s Rd. 

Royapettah, Madras. 

Subrahmania Sasfcri P- S. M. A., Ph. D., 
Principal, Raja’s College of Sanskrit and 
Tamil studies, Tiruvadi. b, on 29th July 1890 
Educ. at National High School (Infant 
Class to VI form), St. Joseph’s College 
(F. A.,) and S. P. G., College, (B.A.), 
Trichinopoly. Took B.A., degree 1912, 
V7ilh Mathematics for optional subject. M.A. 
m 1914 in Sanskrit. Ph. D. m 1930, 
Tamil. Mathematics Asst, m C, H. S. 
Tiruvadi (1912-14) (1915-16) and National 
High School, Trichinopoly (1914-15). 
Professor of Oriental studies, Bishop 
Heber College, Trichinopoly, June 1917 
to 1st Sept. 1926, Asst, Editor, Tamil 
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Lexicon, University of Madras (19th Sept. 
1^926 to U-Hh Jan. 1932), Principal Raja’s 
College of Sanskrit and Tamil studies, 
Tiruvadi (20th June 1932 to date) Author 
of the following: History of Grammatical 
Theories in Tamil, Tamil language, Collati- 
karakurippu, English commentaries on 
Tolkappiyam — Eluttatikaram and Colla- 
tikaram, Kurippurai to Tolkappiam- 
Eiuttatikaram, Balarurai to Tirukkural- 
Arattupal. Was awarded the title of 
‘ Vidyaratna ’ by Saiiatana Dharma 
Mahamandal, Benares. Member of the 
Senate, Madras & AnnamaLii Universities. 

Subbaraman, N.M iv., Shri, m.l.a. b. 1905 
Madura. Has been taking part m 
Congress and other Public work. Was 
convicted and sentenced to undergo one 
year’s imprisonment, 1930 and for a 
further period of 2 ) rs. and to pay a fine 
of Rs. 200/- in 1932 during the Satyagraha 
movements. Was the Chairman of the 
reception committee of the 34th Tamilnad 
Provincial conference held at Madura m 



1931. Is the Joint Secry. of the Sri 
Ramaknshna Mission Vidyala Periya- 
nayakanpalayam, Coimbatore District, a 
residential institution run on modern lines 
and the Pres’dent of the Madura Dt, 
Hanjan Sevak Sangh. Elected to the 
Madura Mumcipil Council m 1935 on 
Congress ticket: in 1937 when the Genl. 
Election took place, elected to the present 
Legislative Assembly on congress ticket 
and IS the present Chairman of the 
Madura Municipal Council. 

Subramanianj A., M.L.A., b. on 25th 
Oct* 1907 in Salem Dt. In 1921 while 
studying in the Fligh School, took 
active part m the non-co-operation move- 
ment! in 1923 he joined the Swarajya 
Nationalist Party during the Neil Statue 
Satyagraha movement in 1926; he resigned 
his post as an artist iii the Electric 
Tramway Company. He took part in 


organising the Railway workers strike in 
Salem Dt., in 1929 when Simon Commis- 
sion a-^nved in Madras he was 
arrested by the British Government at 
Bangalore City and later was released by 
the Mysore Govt, in 1930. with the help 
of some of his friends he started Swathan- 
thara Youth Sang during the Salt 
Satyagraha Movement and established the 
“ Udayavanam ” Ashramam and was its 
captain : then received lathi charges from 
the police and sentenced to one year 
imprisonment in 1932; he w'as again 
imprisoned for one year. Pie was some 
years the secy, of the Taluk and Dt. 
Congress Committee in Salem 
Dt. He w^as also president or vice- 



president of many workers union, from 
1925-37; he was a member of the Tamil 
Nadu Congress Committee and is now the 
member of the Tamil Nadu Congress 
Working Committee. He w^ent to Ceylon 
to help the Indians there; during the 
last provincial elections he was elected 
to the present legislative Assembly on 
Congress Ticket. 

Add; Big Bazaar, Salem. 

Subramanianj G* Bala» R* A. An young 
Auditor with Lucrative practice. Has an 
excellent future before him. Vice-President, 
Oriental League. 

Add : Park View, W. B. R5ad, Trichipo- 
poly. 
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Subbaroydfi Hon. Dr. P. Minibter 
for Education to the Government of 
Madras, elected to the 1st, 2nd, 3rd and 
4th Legislative Councils by Central 
Districts landholder . b Sept. 1889. 
Educated Nev\ington, Madras Christian 
College, Wadham College, (Oxford), 
Barnster-at-law of the Inner Temple, i 



B, C. L., M. A , (Oxford) LL. D. Trinity 
College (Dublin), LL.B, University of 
London, Zamindar of Kumaramangalam. 
Married Radhabai, daughter of E^ai baheb 
K. Renga Rao of Mangalore. Ibree sons 
and one daughter. Council Secretary 
to the Minister for Development 192i-22. 
Chief Minister for Education and Local 
Self-Govt. 1927. Clubs Cosmopolitan, 
Indian Gymkhana, Marleybone Cricket 
Club. (London ) Mini-ter for Education 
since 1937. 

Add, Irrawaddy House, 

lyagaraya Nagar, Madras. 

Subbramanian K. R , M a., Ph D., Maha- 
raja’s College, Vi/;ianagarain. b. i6th 
Feb. 1899 at Kavenpatnam, lanjore Dt 
Passed out from the Presidency College, 
high II class in 1919. Joined Ihe Maha- 
raja’s College, Vizianagaram 19 19 Publi- 
cation besides many articles, 1 he Maratha 
Rajas of Tanjore (Author, i92b) The 
origin of Saivism and its history in the 
Tamil land (Madras University, 1929). 
Buddhist Remains in Andhra etc., (Andhra 
University 1932), Sankara Parvathi, prize 
man for research (Madras) Research 
(Andhra), Obtained Ph. D., 


(Madata) lor a Thesis on the Eastetti 
Chalukyas. Sometime Member of the 
Senate and Academic Council (-Andhra). 



(Member, ‘Board of Studies* Andhra) 
Corresponding Member of the Indian 
Historical Records Commission from 
1935. 

Subramanyan P. N BA. B.l , b. on 9th 
Nov. 190i,BA, 1923, and B.L., 1926. Was 
awarded a certihcate of merit for elocu- 
tion in ‘The Lalgudi Educational Tx- 
bibiuon” in 19i6. Acted as Inspector 





in the Census of 1931, when by order of 
His Excellency the Governor m Council, 
the Superintendent of Census Operations 
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e\piessed his appreciation of his good and 
Willing service. Had taken part of the 
collection work for the “ Quetta Earth- 
quake Relief Fund" and for the 
“Discharged Prisoners' Aid Society", 
and has been appointed by the Inspector- 
General of Prisons as a moral and religious 
lecturer for Hindu prisoners confined in 
the Central Jail, Frichinopoly from July 
1937, Is an ardent social worker and a 
journahy. Writes vanou^ humorous 
and other articles to Indian journals. 

Sundaresan GubrI, L N , b at Lalgudi, 
near Trichinopcly in 1897. Lduc. at the 
E. R. High School, National College, and 
Bnhop Heber College. Has tra\elled 



extensively in India, Burma, Ceylon and 
the West. A frequent contributor to the 
Press and student of Indian archaeology 
and architecture. 

Add Teppakulam, Tnchmopoly. 

Tandon, M Hails from Allahabad. 
Took his course in Motion Pictures in the 
Umveisity of Southern Calif oinia. Spent 
seven years m Hollywood working m 
various studios and studying Direction 
under Alfred E Green, John Ford, Jacques 
Feyder, G. W. Pabst etc., etc. Technical 
adviser and Assistant Director of Son of 
India, Green Goddess, Road to Singapore 
etc. Acted m Bombay Mail, Penis of 


Pauline, Texas Moon and Monkey's Paw» 
Protested many times against anti-Indian 
Films, incorrect costuming and atmosphere 
for Indian subjects. Directed Bliama 
Vijayam, Dumbachari, and Nandanar m 
Tamil, and Dalit Kusum in Hindi. Now 
Directing \ayati in Tamil, 6c Kanaka\alli, 



a Tamil comedy. His other Hindi Picture 
was Mushaira. Took stage acting and 
direction in the Hollywood Playcrafters 
under PTarold furney and special cour e 
in the Academy School of the hunda- 
mentaU of Sound Recording, Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and Sciences, Holly 
wood. Aged 36. 

Tevar, Ratnavelu, P. aged 50. Educ. at 
S. P. G. High School, Trichy and Christian 
College, Madras and Chairman, Tnchmo- 
poly Municipality 1924 — 27, 1932 — 34. 



Re-elected to the council when it was 
reconstituted after supercession. During 
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his chairmanship, he had to face great 
opposition from the Government. Improved 
Water Supply in liichinoooly, Coura- 
geous and hrm in views. Elected to 
M.L.A. on Congress Ticket, 1937, Now 
Chairman of rnchmopoly IMunicipality. 
An undaunted spokesman of Feople’^^ 
feelings and a great fighter for public 
cause, Mem. City Club, Frichy and 
Cosmopoliton Club, Madras. 

Add Wonur, Tri^hinopoly. 

Thangamma Jacob, K. Mrs. b at Chenga- 
nore, Travancore. She was instrumental 
in starting the Coimbatore Ladies Branch 
of the National Indian Association She 
has been its Secretary from 1 924 onwards. 
She was a member of the Municipal 
Council from 1925 to 193o. She was a 
member of the District Board from 1933 
to 1937 and represented that body in the 
Madras Senate for the same period. She 
has introduced hand craft work m the Club 
apart from recreation Was a Secretary 
of the Girl Guide Association for four 
years. Now la the District Commi-^sioner 
for the same. Secretary for the Child 
Welfare \ssociation. Was married to 
Mr K. Chenan Jacob L. Ag. F. L. S 
Asst. Botanist, Agricultural College, 
Coimbatore. 

Add Syrian Villa, Cox St., Coimbatore. 

Usman Sir Mahomed, K.C I.E., b. 1884, 
Acting Governor of Madras, 1934, Member 
of the Executi/e Council, Madras, 
Ex-Member of the Legislative Council, 
Madras, 1930. Sheriff of Madras 1924, 
l^resident, Madras Corporation 1924-25, 
Chancellor of Madras, Andhia and 
Annamalai Universities, Knighted June 
1928. 

Add. Teynampet, Madras 

Vas, M. R. s Eye-Specialist. b. 23rd 
June 1893, Educ, at Govt. College Kumba- 
konani Had hi:, training under kte Dr, 
R. Ekambaram, Eye-Speciahst, Kumba- 
konani Established an Eye Infirmary 
at Trichy and is doing service to the 
suffering hu nanity wuh constant devotion. 
Propneto"’, Ramakrishna Talkies A 
philanthropist and a staunch Sanatanist 

Aid Maru'-hi Mandiram, Tennore 
Road, Trichinopoly. 


Vasudevan, K- Aged 25. Chairman Muni- 
cipal Council, Srirangam, has toured 
throughout India several times along with 
his father Late K.V. Rangaswami lyyen- 
gai Has taken part m Polilicai activities 
very early in life Was re-,ponsible ioi 
successfully conducting students strike 
during GandhijFb arrest ir 1929. Also 
conducted toddy shop picketing in Sri- 
rangain effectively. Elected to the Munici- 



pal Council m 1934. Unanimously elected 
Chairman, Srirangam Municipality m 1938. 
A staunch congressman and a public 
worker. Got elected to the District Board 
on congress ticket in 1938 and elected 
Chief of the congress party. Hails from a 
noted family m South India for its 
hospitality and charitable disposition. 

Addre s Siddar Ashram, Srirangam, 
Trichinopoly. 

Venkataramana Ayyar K. R., Rao 

Bahadur, b. Jan. 1830. Educ. St. JosephL 
College, Trichinopoly. Jomed the Madras 
Subordinate Forest Service in Oct. 1893 
with a view for deputation, at Govt, 
expense, to Deh^'a — Dun, for professional 
training m Forestry at the Imperial Forest 
College there, underwent training in that 
College between 1901 and 1903, and 
topped the list, with ‘Honour:, ' in 1903. 
Rejoined the Madras Subordinate Forest 
Service and worked till 1907 when he was 
deputed for a second tune to Dehra — Dun 
for ''peciai training in Forestry for promo- 
tion to the Gazetted rank m the Dept. 


f 
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Gci/etted Offic6r in 1919 appointed as 
Dist. Forest Officer 1911, placed on 
special duty, at Delhi, in connection with 
the Delhi Coronation Durbar of 1911, was 
one of the staff ot the Madras Forest 
College, started in 1912, at Coimbatore, 
till July 1915. Was Dist. Forest Officer 
thereafter, in various districts, and was 
confeired the tule of Rao Sahib in June 
1918, and promoted under the orders of 
the Sectetary of State for India, to the 
Indian Forest Service, as Deputy Conser- 



vator of Forests. Is the author of a 
‘Forest Range Administration Manual’ 
for which he was awarded an honour- 
anum by Govt. Held the post of Forest 
Research Officer, when it was first created 
m 1920, and continued m it tdl 1922, 
resuming thereafter duty as Dist. Forest 
Officer till 1926 when he was promoted 
as Conservator of Forest, the highest post 
open to an Indian at the time. Was 
conservator of Forests in various terri- 
torial circles, and was awarded the title of 
Rao Bahadur in Jan. 1932. Retired 
from service in Jan. 1935 on a special 
pension for meritorious service. Interest- 
ing himself m local industrial and other 
activities, being a Director m two of the 
Textile Mills Is an honorary Forest 
Adviser to the Tirumalai — Tirupathi 
Devastanams where he has introduced 
various improvements in forest adminis- 
tration. 

Venkatarama Aiyer, K. R., son of Rama- 
badra Iyer, b. m the village of Kadayam. 
Imnevelly Dt. on 11th April 1876. Educ. 
Presidency College, Madras, Took B. A., 


degree 1895, March, B. L. degree 1901. 
joined the Bar at Finnevelly in July 1901, 
Setiled at futiconn, 1902. Practised 
there till Feb. 1910 and then settled at 
Madura where he has continued ever'^.mce. 
A member of the Madras Legislative Coun- 
cil for two terms, 1926-30, Madura Rural 
General Constituency. 1930-36, Member 



of the Senate of the Madras Umvers ty for 
a term. For sometime a member of the 
Madura Municipal Council and for a short 
time Chairman thereof. Now a member 
of the Madura Dt. Board. An advanced 
nationalist in Politics. A member of the 
Ind an National Congress till 1920 and 
again now a member of the congress for 
the last three yrs. 

Venkataramani, K S., M.A , B.L., Advo- 
cate, Mylapore, Madras, b. 10th June 
1891, at Neppathur, Tanjore Dt. ; w^as 
member, (1924 — 1927) Senate of the 
Madras University, now member of the 
I Senate and Syndicate of the Annamalai 
University, and Law Examiner, author of 
several books in English which have 
justly won for him an international 
literary reputation, they are specially 
remarkable for their original views and 
their singularly graceful style ; the books 
are “ Paper Boats, “On the Sand Dunes’*, 
“ Murugan, the Tiller ”, “ Highways of 
Astrology,” “The Next Rung”, “Renascent 
India”, ‘ A Day with Sambhu”, “Kandan, 
The Patriot “ The Indian Village — A Ten 
year plan ” and “ Jatadharan & Other 
‘Stories”, (‘^pril 1937) Some of these 
have been translated into kidian Verna- 
culars, Tamil, Telugu, and MalayadaiUj 
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and “ A day with Sambhu has been 
rendered into Sanskrit verse by Mr. 
Y. Mahalinga Sastri ; Mr, Venkataramani^s 
services to Indian Liteiary Renaissance 
have been suitably honoured by the 
Madras Bar Association and by His 
Holiness Sri Sankaracharya Swamigal of 
Kamakoti Peetam with the presentation 
of a Silver Plate and an Ivory Shield and 
a Sadra. Mr. N'enkataramani toured 
North India in 1933 at the invitation of 
the Benares Hindu University and again 
in 1936 at the invitation of the x^llahabad 
University. He ha now founded Markan- 
de> a Ashrama for Rural Reconstruction 
and Indian Renaissance and editing a 
Tamil weekly “ Bharata Mam 

Add : Sveiaranya AUirama, Mylapore, 
Madras oi Kaveripatnarn, 'lanjore Dt. 

Venugopal Pillaii Rao Sahib, Coimbatore 
b. Sept. 1874. Graduated 1895 from the 
Madras Christian College. 1st Class in 
English. Started hie as clerk in the 
Commiserate Dept, in which his father Mr. 
M. Govindaraja pillai had served in 
Kamptee, Burma and during the Egyptian 
war of 1882. Then tutor in English in 
the Madras Christian College. Then 
teacher in the same College, (School Dept.) 
Started practice as Lawyer at Coimbatore 
in 1903 and is one of the leading lawyers 
of the District, esp. on the Criminal side. 

1 



Was president of the Bar Association. 
Was Member of the District Board and 
Taluk Board for several yrs. Legal adviser 
of the s.P.c.A,, Coimbatore, appointed as 
special public prosecutor m a sensational 
case of theft of Sandalwood. Conferred 
Rao Sahib in 1925. Was president of 
the third provincial Yadhava Conference 
held at Madura m 1927. 

Venbtarama Sastry, T, R., b. A., b. L./ 
c. I. E. b. bth^Feb. 1874. Educ. Kumba- 
konam College. Entered Bar on 6th 


April 1899. Was apprenticed to Sir 
P. S. Sivaswami Iyer ; Advocate-General, 
1924. Has very large practise in the 
Appellate side of the High Court, IMadras. 
President, Tnplicane Urban Co-operative 
Society from 1107 — 24. Menibei, Legis- 
lative Council. Was Member, Senate of 
the Madras University. Enrolled as 
Advocate of IMadras High Court, 1925. 
Member Executive Council, IMadrab, 12th 
March 1928, which distinguished post he 
resigned for constitutional reasons. A 
legal luminacy. Club. Cosmopolitan. 

Add: Lu'/, Mylapore Madras. 

Venkataramana Iyengar, C. v , B.A., B.L., 
Coimbatore, elected to the Ut 2nd and 3rd 
Madras Legislative Councils to represent 
the Coimbatore District and the Legislative 
Assembly m 1930 to represent Indian 
Commerce m Madras Presidency. While 
111 the Council, he worked as a member 
of several select and advisory committee^ 
and was for about three >ears Deputy 
Leader of the Opposition. He has also 
worked as a member on several Goveni- 
ment Committees such as Unemployment 
Committee and Economic Depression 
Committee, Born, February 1873., Educ. 
Coimbatore College, Presidency and Law 
Colleges, Madras. Graduated, 1893 ; B. L., 
1896; enrolled as a High Court \'akil, 
1897; was elected Member of the Mumci- 
cipal Council, Coimbatore, for three 
periods; elected Chairman of the Council, 
1920; was Member of the Coimbatoie 
Taluk Board, 1918 and of the District 
Board for 3 terms. Member of the Coim- 
batore College Committee. Retired from 
practice in 1918. Has been taking much 
interest m Swadeshi since 1906 ; was the 
Proprietor of a large Swadeshi Stores for 
three years in Coimbatore. Started the 
Coimbatore Mall Mills Co. Ltd., was Vice- 
Chairman of the same till it was amalga- 
mated with the Coimbatore Spinning and 
Weaving Co., Ltd. He is the Managing 
Director of the Coimbatore Spinning and 
Weaving Co , Ltd., & Director, the Kongu 
Khaddar Co., Ltd., Thirupur and Vice- 
President of the Coimbatore Cotton Millb 
Ltd.; President of several Nidhis. Hoiiy. 
Secretary, S.P.C.A and President, Dis- 
charged Prisioners' Aid Society ; 
President, Theosophical Society, Coim- 
batore ; the Student’s Literary Association, 
Coimbatore, and Southern India Textile 
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Association* He has dedicated lands 
worth about two lakhs of rupees for 
charity. Was twice elected to the Senate 
of the Madras University; was president; 
Secondary Education Board; Member, 
District Educational Council, Board of 
Industries etc. D Honorary Member of 
th Coimbatore Chamber of Commerce 
and was for many years a Member of the 
Executive Committee of the Southern 
India Chamber of Commerce ; was also 
its representative on the Madras Road 
Board. He is a Director of the Swadesa- 
mi trail Ltd., Madras and of the Indian 
Bank Ltd., Madras, and is the Managing 
Director of ]\re3sr3. Thompson & Co., Ltd., 
Printers, Madras. He is also the Vice. 
President of the Ganesh Insurance Co., 
Ltd., and of the Educational Cinemas Ltd., 
Madras. Pie was for many years Treasurer 
of the Working Committee of the Tamil 
Nadu Congress Committee and also a 
Member of the All-India Congress 
Working Committee and Vice-Chairman, 
Reception Committiee of the last Congress 
held at Madras. 

Add: ‘ Dharma Vilas’, Coimbatore. 

Victor Paranjoti, M. A., F. I. G. c. M., b. 
24th May 1906, educated Bishop Cotton 
School, Bangalore, Christian and Law 
Colleges and in England. Programme 
and Administration training at the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, England. 
Di lector, Madras Radio. Journalist, musi- 
cian, and businessman. Hobbies: Music, 
Hockey, Boxing. 

Visvesvarayyai Sir. Mokshagundam, 
K.C.I.E., D. Sc., L.L.D., M.I.C.E., Retired 
Dewan of Mysore, b. 15th Sept. 1861. 
Educ. Central College, Bangalore and 
College of Science, Poona, joined P.W.D., 
Bombay, li>S4. Suptdg. Engr., Govern- 
ment of Bombay, 1904. Retd. 1908. Spl. 
Consulting Engineer to Nizam’s Govern- 
ment, 1909. Chief Engineer and Secy. 
F, W. and Ry. Depts., Government of 
Mysore, 1909. Dewan of Mysore, 1912' — 
Served on three Committees of the 
Govt, of India. Chairman, Indian Economic 
Enquiry Committee, 1925. Chairman, 
Technical and Industrial Education Com- 
mittee of Bombay Government 1921—22. 
Has toured Europe and America and Japan 
extensively- A great Engineering genius 
whose distinguished services are largely 


sought for by many illustrious Indian 
States and Municipalities. He is deeply 
interested in making India indu-^trially 
eminent and is now working heart and 
soul for the great Economic Planning, set 
on foot by Congress Leaders and Ministers. 
Publications “ Reconstructing India ’ Etc. 

Add : High Ground, Bangalore. 

Vincent, S., A prominent business man; 
Cinema Owner, and film producer and 
distributor in S. India. He started this 
cinema business with a touring set in the 
year 1906. He first built the Variety 
Hall, the first cinema house in Coimbatore 
in 1914, and now owns 3 large cinema 
houses m Coimbatore, two in Calicut, one 
in Einakulam, one in Kulitalai and 6 
Touring Cinemas, and one Rice and flour 
mill. He has also produced some popular 



Tamil Talkie Films, prominent among 
them being Valli’s Wedding. He is a 
member of the Committee of the Coim- 
batore Indian Chamber of Commerce, and 
is also an Honorary 1st Class Bench 
Magistrate. He owns a big printing 
Press, named the Electric Printing Works. 
Before the introduction cf Electric Lights 
to this City by the Pykara scheme, he was 
supplying Electricity to lights to the main 
portion of the city. His son Mr. P. Vincent 
is now helping him in his business. 

Residence: Next to Tower*Buildmg. 
Phone No, 6 and 6-A, Cpimbatoret 
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Vi|ayaraghavachariar» C., ot Salem, b 
1852. Educ. lrresideiic> College Madras 
Elected Member, Madras Legislative 
Council, 1895 — 1901. Elected Member, 
Imperial Legislative Council, 1913 — 16. 
President, Madras Provincial Conference 
at Calicut, 1900. 1 resident, special Provin- 
cial Conference at iMadras, 1918, convened 
for considering the Montagu Chelm'^tord 
Reforms. President, Isagpur Indian 
National Congresc;, 1920. A great Patriot 
and an unflinching lighter for National 
cause 

Add Salem. 

Wiggins, Henry C. f Anglo-Indian.) b 
1880 at Coimbatore studied at btanes 
School and Govt. College, Coimbatore. 
Apprenticed at Stanes Colton Mills m 1699 
and proceeded to England for further 
studies in 1902, — 190b, was employed at 
mills in Bombay, Baroda, and Central 



Pro\mces, returned to Coimbatore in 1923. 
Manager of five I^Iills, and is now director 
and textile engineer ot the Lotus MilL 
Ltd., and director of the Saroja Mills Ltd, 
IS agent for Southern India for spinning 
machinery of xV[e=srs. S. Dodd Sc Sons, 


Oldham. L the Anglo-Indian Member 
of the Dt. Board, is Honorary Secy, for 
the Bd. of Governers Stanes European 
High School Coimbatore. Vice-Prc'^ident 
of the local Branch of the All India 
Anglo-Indian Assn. Member of the cotton 
selection committee of the Central Jail 
factory, Coimbatore. 

Add. New Jail Rd. Coimbatore. 

• 

Yakub Hassan Sait, Moulana, b at 
Nagpur in 1875. Educ. Mahomraedan 
College, Allgarb. Commenced Commercial 
career at Bangalore m 1893, Madras, 1901. 
Nominated as Member of the Madras 
Corporation. Fellow of the Madras 
University. Electe 1 Member ot the 
Legislative Council, 1916 — 20. Represen- 
ted S. I. C. of Commerce in the Harbour 
Trust. In 1920 resigned all as a protest 
against the Turkish Treaty of Severes. 
Toured Europe in 1912. Gave Evidence 
before the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
on the Grant of Refoim:^ India in 1921 , 
Incarcerated for 6 months for disobeying 
orders to lea\e IMalabar or to furnish 
security. Sentenced to 2 years in Oct. 
192 1 for making edition^ speeches as Presi- 
dent of the Provincial Conference, Tanjore, 
m Aug. 1921. Was one of the leaders of 
the MuMim League. A staunch Congress- 
man. Elected to the Madras Legislative 
Council, 1930. While m jail, he has done 
a monumental work in compiling a clasai- 
hed commentary of Quoran for Printing 
of which H. L. H. the Nizam's Govern- 
ment nave sanctioned a grant of 60.000 
Now Minister for Public works Depart- 
ment. 

Add . Mylapore, Madras. 
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LEADING HOUSE IN PRECIOUS STONES 

Manufadu/i£.\. : 

ORIGINAL CULTURE DIAMOND 


UNSURPASSED IN QUALITY & BRILLIANCE. 
AND 



COMPETING WITH REAL DIAMONDS. 

AmL aCio 

ALL OTHER IMITATION OEMS IN ALL COLOURS & QUALITY 
TO SUIT THE POCKET OF ONE AND ALL- 


REGISTERED 



NO. 1983 


Jewels tiH^e out of these diamonds 
can also be had of. 

N.B —While Purchasing “ORIGINAL CULTURE DIAMONDS’* 

Please ask for 

OUR “ ORIGINAL BURMA PHOTO TRADE MARK” 

CULTURE •• awe on. Rofueii. 

S.. Clufuacficdam QJkeWf, 

SHROFF & JEWEL.L.ER, 

HEAD OFFICE • FACTORY & BRANCH- 

BIG BAZAAR, TRICHINOPOLY. 196, MOGUL S FREE F, RANGOOH- 

SOLE AGENTS ALL OVER INDIA.* 


T|ie Southern India E. C. & I. Directory. 




ADVERTISEMENTS 


“WRITEWELL” INK 



WRITING FLUID . 

Prepared by : 

THE INDIAN CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, 

MADURA. 

Permanent, Clear, Easy Flowing 

USED BY — 

£aca£ Mu^nlci^aJUtied, 9xf-.{Wi4wverd 

Raiiiuicu^ Q&ntfumieij 

->r* 

(Sc Camm£Aciat UouieA in iPMdfi S^ncUa, 
JlndAutdeia dc Omnit Hud. 

The Honourable Mr. P. T. RAJAN, 

Minister for Development with the Government of Madras, Says. 

The Proprietor of the Indian Chemical Industries was good 
enough to send me a bottle of his 'WRITEWELL’ INK- 
I congratulate him on his preparation of the Ink and testify to 
its quality. ” / 

The Southern India E. C, & I. Directory. _ 




